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Aut. CJiarge delivered to the Clergy oj' the Dioccs^ *?/ 

Gluiireitef nt the Third VUitation of that Diocese m the V^<tr 
1822. By Henry Ryder, DH. Bishop of Gloucester. Ha^cli- 
uid. Loudop, 1822. 

Tins is an address of a peculiar character, and which c>uld 
be delivered by very few without somethini? of absurdity at- 
tviehuiE; to it. The effect is always to a certain degree ab'-at<l> 
where men of unspintuul lives affect to lead otheis in 
Clnistian walh; but the consistency of the Bishop of Gloucif^ter 
may challenge the scrutiny of his hearers. His charge faitlddly 
ami fearlessly enumerates the obligations of the Gospel, aid is 
.altogether a conscientious statement of its practical trilbs. 
Tnvnmg out of the beaten road of doctrine and discipln'» 
sei/c'i a height above human criticism, and &hine,j afai witltbe 
rollocled radiance of evangelical truth. There is nothing 
to be found of the matter of which episcopal charges are 
to consist; but it is truly what a charge ought to bc,-*'a 
and enipliatic call upon the clergy to meditate upon th<* spidic 

trust and deep functional responsibility of their sacied pi^es- 
sioii. The dcbign of a judge’s charge to a jury is to nuj; J*** on 
them a proper regard to the duties of the office they pC to 
csecule; and wo have always understood a bisliop’s cU 
the clcigy of his diocese, to answer' best the real purpobH its 
institution when it popits most spcciffcally to the dutic^^ iJm 
pastoral office. 

We must frankly state, having a charge upon our owicon* 
sciences to state the truth, however dismehned to &po 
of dignities, that the tendency of episcopal Charges ap]f*'‘» 
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us |lo be in geneiul feplete with danger to oitr Chnrch Establish- 
me .pt.' It would seem from many of them that the duty of the 
pai toral clergy&an consisted duly in a hearty hatred of all manner 
pf chisra, aud in gividj^ the widest possible range to the appli- 
catJioii of the term. And, reasoning from the apparent spirit 
ami objects of a part df these ’periomcal lectures, w'e should, 
spe ^aking with all ”deference, be tempted to say that, owing to 
the' unhappy dominion of‘certain prdudices cf education, no 
per‘-3ons are so ignorant, not only of the state of the religious 
wor ld, but of the speciftc interests and dangera of our ecclesias- 
ticci.1 establishment, as some of its appointed guardians.' It may 
be, lit must be, that some of bur cle^y depart fyom the proper 
gtarfdard of doctrine; that Sdiine are in the nabit of stating fun- 
dam^^ntal truths- fn terms too little guarded; that some are apt 
to g-piritualize too vaguely, and to go too much at large into 
deliyate points for safe application; that others are wanting in a 
suffilcient knowledge of the human heart to guide their words 
witf discretion; that the zeal of others may exceed their 
prutlence; and it is undoubtedly true that these defects are 
hurtful to the cause of religion: but are they the -only, or the 
more pressing, dangers to which our church is exposed? And 
can it be questioned by any than at all observant of the signs of 
the iimes, or of the prevailing state of our parishes,—can it fail 
to be seen by him who counts the number in any district of its 
real pastoral ministers, and estimates duly the importance to a 
neignbourhood of a diligent and conscientious parish priest, 
that the great dahger to me Church at this moment arises more 
froit the want of oirthhdoxy of life than of opinions in her mi- 
nisUT's,'—from the want of an embodied divinity, and a 
spirituality substantiated and condensed in a holy con¬ 
sistency of behaviour. Other evils there are, and other 
erro's require the vigilance of our spiritual overseers; but 
agaiist the invaders of her forfns and doctrines, the Church 
has her natural arid politicjal bulwarks; against'the heresy 
of iiconsistency, against practical infidelity, against the be- 
tray^ts of her character, agamfet those who live down her dignity, 
andioosen the ligatures on which she depends for her hold on 
hum/ opinion, she has no penal securities ;-—^nothing but tlie 
faith; tness of those who superintend hfer discipline, dis- 
pensi, her patronage, arid educate jher ministers; It is at these 
poins that our Zion is principally assailablb^; ia^nd it is her great 
misi>ttune that her natural protectors mistake the quarter to 
Wrhih their defensive efforts should be principally at this mo- 
ineri directed: leaving unguarded the passes through which 
'' destuction is oh the point of entering, they please themselves 
^ tvith“ marking her bulwarks and telling her towers,” and with 
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saying we have astrpng city/^ while itheir watchmen are asleep 
upon the walls. 

The right reverend authoriof the above charge is not among 
the number of those entrusted with' the care of me Church who 
have thus mistaken its interests and misapprehended its danger. 
To set before his clergy their proper business, and to present to 
them the most persuasive motives and commanding obligations 
to the due performance of it; to impress on them the necessity 
of guarding rather against themselves than..others; to exhort 
them “ to do the work of an evangelist/* and thereby " to make 
full proof of their ministry/* rather than to busy themselves 
“ with unlearned questions which gender strife/’ and to touch 
their consciences with the alarming responsibility with which 
they are officially charged for the souls committed to them, is the 
apparent design of the address of this spiritual bishop to those 
to whom his peculiar right of admonishing extends. Speaking 
bcripturally of this charge we should say it is distinguished for 
its spirituality: morally regarding it, we should say it is charac¬ 
terised by honesty and liberality: in a political view of it, we 
should designate it as marked by discretion and propriety; and 
to these commendations we will add, that it is as warm and 
affectionate in sentiment as it is diguiffed and pure in diction. 
It is just, in short, what an evangelical bishop should write, 
v/hat a candid clergy should welcome, and what a Christian 
nation will, if sensible of its own best interests, applaud and 
ratify. 

With respect to the reformation of this land, we look upon it 
that every thing is bound np in this simple aphorism,— purij)/ 
the state of the clergp; and the great question to be answered 
concerning it is, where is the process to oegin? On this subject 
the best philosophy is prayer : there is but one that giveth 
success; “ every good and perfect gift is from above, and 
cometh down from the Father of lights.” But, under God, the 
great ministration of man towards this incalculably important 
end is the right use of patronise. Here the stream receives its 
first salutary or poisonous inlusion. That private persons, of 
whose estate this right constitutes a portion or appendage, 
should exercise it with a single view to their worldly gain or 
lamily advancement, is less surprising than that the same abuse 
should be committed by the guardians of the state, who by 
every appointment of a weak, or prejudiced, or indolent func¬ 
tionary to the service of the Church, lay whole districts barren 
in the territory of Christ, and wither, as ic were, the growth of 
grace iu the country. The truth is, that every patron, from tlie 
king downwards, holds his power as a trust fiom God, and iu 
every exercise of it is doing an act more extensively affecting 
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the interests of man and the glory of the Creator than any of 
which a human being can, in any circumstances, be capable. 
But the higher the patronage, the more destructive is the abu«ie. 
To send overseers into the vineyard of God who care not whether 
it brings forth **grapes” or ‘*wild grape8,”“-*-who, with the frost 
of their academical leaning and constringent orthodoxy, inter¬ 
dict and starve the soil which they were deputed to cultivate; 
who conceive their own dignity to consist in doiug nothing 
themselves, and checking all extra-doings in others,-—who, 
mistake all stir in the work of the Gospel for extravagance 
or innovation, and rest satisfied with h clergy, however loose or 
Laodicean in character, so long as the Tetter of the rubric 
remains inviolateto commit to such persons the difficult, 
and dangerous, and onerous marfagement of our Christian 
Protestant Establishment in this its present conjuncture, is to 
frustrate the dispensations of Divine mercy through tlio Gospel, 
by the best contrived human means, and upon the widest scale 
or operation, which the great spiritual enemy of man has liad 
it in his power to suggest. 

Nations have owed their greatest misfortunes, and most san-* 
guinary revolutions, to the insensibility of their rulers to the 
feigns and indications of the times. Our own civil wars, and 
the disastrous occurrences which have disfigured the annals of 
the last thirty years in France, have arisen from the same want 
of tact in those to whom the public affairs have been entrusted, 
for discerning the tendency and determination of public opiniou 
and national character. If there be any man in the country that 
sees nothing in all this schooling of tlTe multitude, this cheapen¬ 
ing of instruction, this intellectual levelling,—nothing in the 
revolutionary moyemeuts of the day, which have shaken together 
the elements of society, 1 —-nor in the vast and augmented power 
of the press, to render* the lower orders critical observers of tlieir 
superiors, and those that hear close examiners into the preteu- 
fe’ons of those that instruct,—all that W’® can say is, that the most 
obvious and striking appearances in tlie moral world do indeed 
address him to no purpose; but, if those who stand on a Ingli 
point of observation discern nothing in the signs or aspects of 
things that imposes new duties, and new motives to circum&pt'c- 
tion on those wiat govern, and on those that teach, one haidly 
knows what name to bestow upon a fatuity so fatal in its con- 
seouences. 

It is the characteristic folly of men in power to take counsel, 
as J^ord Bacon expresses it, from the past rather than from the 
Inup t<t come. This is natural, and may be excusable under 
otliei circumstances than those of the present period in this 
country; but what apology can be found for the inconsistency 
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of a government that adopts or promotes every suggestion of 
ingenuity for expanding the intelligence of the common people, 
and, at the same time, acts as if noming were needful to be done 
towards giving to the upper ranks a proportionate elevation, 
and to maintain the civil arrangements of society in a just cor¬ 
respondence witlt its moral relations ? Putting, for a moment, 
all higher obligations out of sight, and having regard only (o 
this world and its passing interests, can ahy thing be more ap¬ 
parent than the disturbing tendency of a plan of national im¬ 
provement which leaves me superior portion of the community 
entirely out of contemplation. And yet such is the defective 
character of our grand modern apparatus of education. No 
man who has his eyes open can deny that, at this juncture, the 
children of the poor are, in the principles of morality and re¬ 
ligion, under a more efficacious and specific discipline than 
those of the rich. We think that discipline* less sound than it 
might be, and we have given our reasons for that opinion; but 
whatever may be its success or failure in reference to its pro¬ 
fessed object, the result to whioh if tends, with an ominous 
certainty, is this-that those who occupy the superior places 
in society will have thereby erected against themselves a tri¬ 
bunal before which their characters must come, and where tho 
judgment that will pass upon them will neither be softened by 
the feelings of fellowship, nor the sense of a common infirmity, 
but will ground itself upon the apparent reasonableness of ex¬ 
pecting much from those to whom niuoh has been given. This 
IS no argument for withholding instruction from me poor, but 
it is a great argument for consistency of plan and purpose—for 
rendering our national education truly national by extending 
the solid parts of it to the rich—for a new spirit of moral and 
religious discipline in our universities—for a mbre specific and 
functional preparation of our clergy, and, above all, for a more 
conscientious exercise of tho patronage of the Church. Human 
intelligence must travel much in the night; and, even along the 
high road of national improvement, there are pits and precipices 
which require the stationary public lights to be kept bright and 
burning, or the multitude m?iy be easily lost,—bewildered, per¬ 
haps, by their own lanthoms, and the delusive glare of feeble 
substitutes. 

The Bishop of Gloucester’s charge now before us, points 
towards that right disposition of things in which alone the 
spiritual and moral education »cf' the people can be hopefully 
constituted. We see in it a ’proof of the good effect of patronage 
discreetly exercised at that source from which, if the stream 
emanates impure, no medioamentsi whi^ ntt oan supply, can 
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refatore its salulitity. From a good beginning, things usually 
jirocecd in a right cons,$cutiire order. The agency, by which 
the author of this charge expects to produce the good he con¬ 
templates, is that of the clergy Of his diocese j and tp impress 
upon them an effectuaj feeling of the real duties of th4ir respon¬ 
sible vocation is his dlrfect and simple purpose, IH^ppears to 
us to proceed upon the conviction that tne course of 

instruction is downwards, and thal^, to. render his diocese a 
** well-watered garden,” his episcopal care must be primarily 
directed to liis mergy as the channels through which the living 
streams are to be transmitted and diffused abroad. It is the 
great error of our dy to neglect this natural course, and ap¬ 
pointed order, for the just and e^cient How of national instruc¬ 
tion. He who, having the patronage of a benefice in our Church, 
consults the safety m his own soul by setting over the souls of 
others a minister answering to the model sketched opt in the 
charge now on our table, does more for tbe public happiness 
and improvement than by establishing a scote of national 
schools, useful as, under'good conduct, such institutions •un¬ 
doubtedly are. Parish schools, we are disposed to think, pro¬ 
duce but little substantial benefit, unless under the superintend¬ 
ing genius of a virtuous and zealous parish priest. We dare 
affirm that the success, under Providence, of the pre.scnt 
widely extended plan of education depends upon the cha¬ 
racter of our parochial ministry. Too much is trusted to 
machinery. Too little is thought of the power of sympathy, 
and the force of G3|;:amplp, " It is the age Of complex ingenuity 
and operose contrivance* This character and habit extends to 
morals as well as physiijS. The whole business is apt to be 
treated as a matter of ary calculation, as if the soul were 
obedient to the impulse of a ten-Wse power. Considering, ns 
we do, that what the poor ^are most interested in learning is 
precisely that which the parisn clergyman is bound by his al¬ 
legiance to Ood to teach them—the Teeming of the scriptures, 
and the application of Chrieriah precepts, we can scarcely be 
persuaded that any knowIe%e hy which society Will be bene¬ 
fited, and the moral order of the world advanced, Will be the 
result of the fairest looking scheme of publ^J instruction, where 
the whole air of the institution is poisoned by the example 
of its very patrons and supporters, and the Church despoiled of 
its attraction and influence by the drowsiimss or dissipation of 
the minister. 

On the solemn business of the Soul we cannot permit our-'* 
sohesto be merry; but were it possible to be so on such a 
subject, one would be disposed to laugh aj the ludicrous in- 
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consistency of men who subscribe to national and Sunday 
schools, and profess an ean^estness in the cause of public 
instruction, wuile in the most public way they manifest their 
contempt of that day, with the holy observance of which the 
prosperity, and when we ^ay the prosperity, we moan the 
moral grandeur and stabiKty, of the nation, is absolutely bound 
up ana identihcd. It he to little purpose that the poor are 
taught to read, if they are thereby c^ualified to read m the 
newspapers, of audiences, jourheys,^ political dinners, and 
parlies, ana those nnmeVous Other practices among the great, 
whicli^are breaking in more and mOre upon the integrity of the 
Sabbath. There are 'two iivays in which, peradventure, this m- 
consistepey may be I'Omovod jj-^the higher sort may obey tlie 
call to greater circumspeotlon, which they have imposed upon 
themselves by all this teaching of the poor j and this we will de¬ 
nominate the conservative mode of cure; or it may be, that out 
of the lessons given to the poor, all that leaven of religion may 
be extracted which may seem to pledge riieir superiors to a more 
respectful* observance of its ordinances; and this is the ra¬ 
dical Cure. ' ‘ * 

Already this latter mode appears to be in a fair way of 
adoption, and we have lately heard of several Sunday schools 
in which the children are tauglit to write on that day. Thus 
the tides of business and recreation flow in upon the devoted 
Sabbath, and wash away by degrees the shores of its sacred tei- 
ri tory. On the narrow insulated portion that remains to God, his 
saiiptuary still stands, and within its awful precinct his faithful 
worshippers are still assembled, to keep their morning and even¬ 
ing watch; they have their terrors for the fate of the visible 
church, but they know that there is au invisible Zion whose 
“ gates the’Lora loveth too well*^ to suffer them to be carried 
away by this or any other dOod j whose ** foundations are upon 
(X^the holy hills and for tHe^Sjelvc^ they are comforted by the 
assurance that he that delWred Israel can make a wall for 
them on the right bahd and on the left, and '** bring hlS own 
again, as he dnjyometinie dedp of the 

To ward off mose danders Whibh surround' the sanctuary 
of our National Ke%ion, thte j^arochiat clergy of the dio¬ 
cese of Glouhe^st^r are by the above essOellent ’charge sum¬ 
moned and excited# ^ It is a stirrings, address to their prin¬ 
ciples, to their tosjiieneeS, ^ahd to th^ir feelings of Chris¬ 
tian honour, as' voluntes iiC the cause of God? enforced 
by the character of.^e man that makes it, and thd times 
in whieh it is ma^e# \lt e charge also, as read it, 
not so intended certafcly/bbt so in its bearing'and ex- 
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ample, to the hittch 6f bishops* M «iU 4he dignitaries, 
lay, as well as ecclesiantiohli of the land: it suggests, by its 
example to bishops and artibishops, the sort of inteifereiice 
wliich they should exercise, and the language they should 
hold to their diocesah and proviooial clergy ; it suggests, most 
midesignedly ind^d, to out high public {hnctiouaries, the 
model of the sort of bishop which ih4 atate should give to the 
Church 5 and it suggests, oy no very obscure inference, what 
should be the recommendation to the public and private patron 
ill the exercise they make of their most tremendous trust and 
hazardous authority. ** iThetO is a oharge,’' says Br. Hans 
Hamilton, in one of his two exOelleUt Act Sermons, preachorl 
before the tlniversity of |)ub)iin, oh Sunday the Isi of February, 
J818, appointed to be delivered by the bishop to the priests on 
this occasion, (ordination) which ia the most serious, solemn, 
and weighty that cap' welt be imagined or devised,-^a charge 
which well deserves be constantly imprinted on the memory 
and mind of every one to whom it has been delivered.” After 
setting before them the high dignity, and weighty office and 
charge to which they are called, to be messengers, w'atchraen, 
and stewards of the Lord, to teach and to premonish, to feed 
and provide forth© Lord’Hfaintly, he warns them of the great¬ 
ness of the fault, and the horrible punishment that will ensue, 
if the Church* or any member thereof, take any hurt or hiu- 
<1 rance by reason of their negligence, ‘*to consider the end of 
th »ir ministry towards the Children of God, and that they see 
that they never cease their labour, their care, and diligence, 
until they have done all that lieth in them, according to their 
bounden duly* to bring all such as are* or shall be, committed 
to their charge, unto that agreement in the faith and knowledge 
of God, and to that ripeness and perfectness of age in Christ, 
that there be no place left; among them for error in religion, or 
viciousness of life—‘to beware that neither they themselvetfWJi 
offend, nor bg tliat others offend—and seeing that 

they cannot, ty any oth^ means compass tlie doing of so 
weighty a wdrk pertaining to the sglvaaon ‘of man, but witli 
doctrine and mdiortgticm taken out of the Holy Scriptures, and 
with a U(h agfeeable to the sainey they are called upon to con* 
siderhow studious they ought to be, in reading and learning 
tlic Scripture^, wn4 in warning th® manners both of themselves, 
and of them that specially pertain unto them, according to the 
rule of dm same^j&ci^iptures t and for this fiell-same cause, how 
they fol^aake and mi aside, as much as they may, all 

ivtjiidly^^pares and studies—that they will, as much as lieth in 
them, apply theumhlvos wholly tms one thing, and draw all ' 
thoir cares and studies this way.” 
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Siich is the view which, in our well-framed offices, ik thhen of 
the sort of life our clergy ere j^rofessionally called upon td lead, 
and wc have quoted the passage as a justification, as fai*as 
htiman precedent can be vouched as such, of the plan and pur¬ 
pose or the Bishop of Gloucester's charge. As a testimony 
of the same kind, we will place before our clerical readers a 
passage from Archbishop Seckelr, which cannot, indeed, bo 
new to them, but of whicn it not be amisa^to remind tlipiu. 

To these excellent offices (alluding to that above quoted, 
among others), we must all of uS cheerfully apply ourselves, 
each m such degree as his station requires. If they do require 
])ains—^if they do take up timO'^if^ they are inconsistent with 
agreeable amusements, and even interrupt u&cM studies of 
other kinds, yet this ia the business which vec liave solemnly 
chosen, and the vows of God are Upon us: it is the most im¬ 
portant and the most honourable, it ought to be the most 
delightful, too* of all employments; and therefore we have 
every reason not to seek the means of evading our duty, hut of 
lulfdiing it; and each to take the oversight of the flock of God 
committed to him, not by constraint, but willingly; for if we 
only just do what wo can be punished by our superiors for 
neglecting, we must neither ex^Ct success nor reward.” (Archb. 
Seeker's Charge^ in Watson's Tracts, Vol. vi. p. 10*) 

Precisely in the spirit of these precedents, the Bishop of 
Gloucester addi*esses hiS clergy in the chkrge before us. 
Having on the first of two former Occasions dilated upon 
the more general duties of their profession; and in a second 
having, with more particularity, traced the less ostensible, but 
scarcely less important functions which arise out of the minis- 
tci’s pastoral communications with his flqck) he proceeds in 
this present discourse tO ** explain au4 urge upon his clergy 
the indirect teaching by example^ by (as he feelingly and 
forcibly himself expresses his object) the elevating standard, 
and the attractive influence Of a life cohsisstent with the pre¬ 
cepts, and congenial with the doctrino which they preach.” 
W 3 cannot think that this admonitory and explicit interference 
wdth the conduct, manners, and jmrsnits of bis clergy, has 
hitherto been enough regarded as tne duty Of the diocesan. It , 
is not, as we began with remarking, in thfe power of every 
bishop to take this spiritual ground with characteristical pro¬ 
priety ; it is not every bishop whose fear of God places him 
sufficiently above the fear of man to dispose aud qualify him 
for insisting upon duties of which it Is an offence to human 
pride to be reminded; and the heads of not a few 6f our 
bishops are so full of the chimeras hnd spectres of sectarism, 
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bchism> Calvinism, atod nther terrific fofjns and omens of di¬ 
sastrous import to our Churc]b, as 1^ be totaUjr blind to llio 
real; sensible. Substantial^^instant peril> in which it is placed by 
the unspiritnal and unholy Hvas of iti^ authorised ministers. 
The charge under review has beeh^ composed with a clear per¬ 
ception or these dangers, It is neither acqusatory^ nor excul- 
patoi^, nor laudatory, but it exhibit^ great distinctness 
the line of conduct which not only the transcendent lespon- 
sibilities of his undertakjug, hut a certain correctness of 
moral taste, exacts of a ministet' of the Church of England. A 
day passed at any country village without particular inquiry 
wifi usually let the stranger, if he is |to observer of these things, 
into the secret of the real at^ of the cure. If the pastoral 
function is in abeyance, the ndisety, Pollution, and blasphemy, 
which meet hinji at every^ turn, ivil! speedily inform him of 
that fact 5 and, how well the sworn dispenser of God’s word 
and sacraments, hunts, and shoots, and dances, and denounces 
Methodism, and approves his orthodo^sy to hia^ diocesan by his 
holy hatred of the Bible Society, and the evangelical clergy, 
will usually appear inscribed but too legibly in the characters 
and countenances of his straggling and lepining dock. 

Against these occurrences and conseqiuences the Bishop of 
Gloucester opposes the juSt admonitions of his timely and 
honest address to his clergy. He iseems to see that the real 
danger which overhangs the Church has been much and long 
mistaken. He seemU to see that while tuddel combinations are 
daily strengthening themselves withouhi a right spirit, a pure 
courage, and an uniun of hearts, is much wanted within. He 
feels the immense importance of example at such a juncture; 
and Well knowingjh^Ty much, in this day of profane obloquy, 
the strength of our (^c«ed &tablishment consists in its cha¬ 
racter^ to sustaiU and establish that character, and to raise its 
standard, and to give it «tonfid|iteney, and a due impression of 
its spiritual vocation, is ihnhonoutahle,and manly, and faithful 
design of biijpiove and judiciona piddress, His aim is to shape 
the course of the parish hiinister in the cfroer of his domestic 
Christianity; and m doing this, ho affords ihdirectly a guide to 
the true us© of patronage, and suggests incidentally the 
siketch of a complete scheme of nationta reform—a scheme too 
quiet for the pamot, too nnpretending for ^the projector, and 
too pmotical for |he theorist bat pne\wM4i» if eanied into 
ex«,cution, would be f^and tn be instantaneously operative, 
would do its work without noiae, would cost nothing, hazard 
nothing* displace nothing, accoaij^ish ©very thing. 

Them are several circumstances by which the present time 
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is characterised Hod distinguished, that Stamp 4 peculiar value 
on the Bishop Aof Gloucesteris address at this moment/ The 
deep cry of spiritual want haS at length moved the breasts of our 
governors. The claims of ohr fistabliShed Church have been 
recognised. The reprOseatatidn 80 faithlhlly made by the pub¬ 
lication of a piouS asefilotts clergyman of the scanty pro¬ 
vision of cWch rolito within the pale of the BstabliShment, has 
awakened the legislature to the exigehey of the^ase.' The area 
of God's household is enlarged, and the religious character of 
the country is thereby greatly r^eemed* / This order of things 
is indeed excellent, if the British cle^'regard it as multiply¬ 
ing the calls upon their zeal, as ektending the sphere of their 
opportunities, and suramonirig With the voice of trumpets from 
the new edifices of bur augmented Zion,' the champions of her 
holy cause. If, howeter, the clergy feel no new impulse from 
this extension of theif range of possible usefulness, the acqui¬ 
sitions of the Church may be large in brick, and mortar, and 
masonry, in consecrated 'space, and in nominal and numerical 
strength, buf her Spiritual bounds will remain the same. It is in 
the power of the clergy to render this addition of space a mere 
expansion of weakness, an increase only in measure and quan¬ 
tity, or to make it a contjueSt of territory, of which it may be 
said, as of the land which He dhee gave to his worshippers, 
*Hhdt the iord God careth fbr It,” 

Another circumstance peculiar to the present time, which has 
rendered more critically important the duties of the clerical 
professiqn, is the universal spread of education tiirongh the 
land, ’ We have already alluded to the manner in which this 
reacts Upon the upper region of society, and puts the men of 
wealth and station Upon their best behaviour. But to the 
clergy of the land it proii’ers a holy challenge. A new and 
strange moral power i« set loose, Tbe multitude, and the mass, 
is organised into functional, eogiWive, and emphatic life. 
Their eyes are ful\ upon their teaoners, and the parish priest is 
as minutely observed in his walk through the w#ek, as in the 
desk and in the pulpit. Even where the eduoatidn of the poor 
may be of a sort not td meliofalls the heart, it tendti to quicken 
the discernment j it teabhes them to disChter the mote in a 
brother’s eye, though it may not instruct them to perceive the 
beam in their own t without being rendered pmoiicaliy purer 
themselves, or improved fn the essentials of propriety, they may 
be advanced in the theory of morals, and m^e shrewder judges 
of decorum bothers; without any nCw infusion* of sentiment 
or principle, they may be better qualifiied for the taskbf^expos- 
ing their iupstlors, and marking their ihconsistenbies of con- 
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duct. The Church cannot, under these oireumstancea, afford 
any e«;pea$e of eh^rac^. It must trust to its living btrength 
for its security* not to its prescriptive grandeur. Nor will mere 
caution suflSice. ' Its safetv lies in its action as well as in its 
circumspection# KnCwledge is power, and the power whiclr it 
creates is a busy fiery principle, which wl^n not pre*engaged on 
the side of utility, lends itself to miBC|iief, decomposition, and 
disorder. And precisely m this moralpredicament stands this 
united kingdom. Destruction hovers over all our establish¬ 
ments, to be averte4 hnly by .a diligent and honest use of 
such moaua of influencing opinion, and giving it a conservative 
direction, ad are vestea in individual by the constitution, 
whether in politic function, or moral edacity* Patiioti&in, 
philosophy, philanthropy, liberality, and other broad and muni- 
ficent principles, have combined with Christian benevolence to 
give to tlie poorer classes of society the noble present of edu¬ 
cation to make the bounty a blessing is the proper work of 
the clergy. Their province it is, and in the wew which we take 
of it, a new one# trenching still further upon that leisure, on the 
misemployment of which the Bishop of Uloucester has laid his 
gentle interdict, to take ckre that the knowledge which we are 
thus diffusing may not4uWi to that which ‘"exaltetli itself 
a^inst the knowledge of God f that it may not expire or ex¬ 
plode in pompous gener^iUes# m presumptuous errors, or more 
positive mischiefs s that it may not put the stimulated thoughts 
upon in<juiries which neither opportunity nor duty will allow; 
that it may not warp, or disturb, or imsettle, but rather cause 
all the appointments of civil and social life to range in better 
order round a common and commanding centre; that the in¬ 
struction given may tend less to excite genius Uian illustrate 
duties, less to raise curiosity than to regulate Opinion, point 
less to potential attainment, than to practical good: that 
instead of teaching many thinga superficially it may teach 
deeply and well the one thing needful j that it may increase 
the sum bf human felicityi wife on the spiritual progression of 
the soul, and advance the moral order ofithis lower world. 

So mum for the spapial eall at this juncture upon our paro¬ 
chial clergy, created hyidia present gigantic system of general 
education,,, Them is still another ]^|pomonon of the times 
that addresses Itself peculiarly ^4he of the clergy, 

and rebdera profession critically important to the com- 
mnniiy*«i|fpon,the greal amphitheatre of % intellectual world 
a cohlcft ts now in pmgreea annh.aa it has never before ex- 
perlcnd’^d. ^0 doe^i not see that in the devil's kingdom 
there prevails an unusual stir# and effort# and commotion,—a 
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dismal note of prepai^tion, a dayjt display of warlike appa¬ 
ratus, a movement every where—evei^ principality and power, 
every agency and diplomacy in activity—every rusty or for¬ 
gotten weawn brought down from the arsenals — alliancea 
loiming, Sunsidies collecting, veteran and invalid blasphemiee 
pressed again into the service ? All this* and much more, 
demonstrates that the powers of hell have again consulted and 
resolved that 

Here perhaps ““ 

Some advantageous act may be acnlcved, 

By sudden onset, either with hell fire 

To waste this whole creation, or possess 

y\ll as tlicir own, and drive, as they were driven, 

The puny inhabitants; or if not drive, 

Seduce them to their party* 

Againist these hellish machinations the militant members ot 
our Church are summoned to display to its utmost their evan¬ 
gelical courage. It is now to be seen whether those who are 
professedly on God’s side will act with the zeal and consist¬ 
ency of his true aervants. It is to be now seen ij whether they 
will answer the urgent and imperious call which the crisis 
makes upon them; whether, with such an eneilhy at their gates, 
bo large a portion of theta will StIU cherish little mean 
animosities, jealousies, and suspibions still continue to 
call names;—still continue to cry down all active labours as 
otiicious, irregular, and snpererogatory;—still persevere in 
piuiug down clerical duty to the mere letter of the rubric;— 
still content themselves with executing with exactness an 
otlicial service, with delivering ethical lectures, with denounc¬ 
ing what it would cost too much to imitate-still continue to 
depend upon ancient bulwaiks, and venerable towers, while 
the only substfiiitiul means of defence are neglected: or shall 
wo bce,m this hour of peril, the conduct of the clergy ye-forined 
after the model recommended by the IJishop^of Gloucester? 
Shall we see through all the ranks of our olergy a grand effort, 
similar, and not inferior, to that which the enemy is making?— 
shall we sec all ill-founded jealousies sacrificed to the common 
interest ?—-shall we see an epd made of the foolish uproar about 
Bible Societies, evangelical preachers; and shall we eee one united 
endeavour to avert the iifmediate peril ? Are we to hope that pa* 
Ironaoe will be frightened out of its state of apathy and abuse, 
the Iligh Church roused from its deep official sleep, and the 
Cathedral and its close become the fbcus of spiritual zhal,^ prac¬ 
tical piety, and Christian discipline f If this, or any thing like 
this, should be provoked by the present horrible combinations 
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against the happiness of life and the hope of the souh our 
specml thanks will belong to Him to whom only is known tl»e 
sublime alchemy by which good is wrought out of evil, and who 
can “ turn the fierceness of man to his praise.” Half the battle 
is gained before it begins, if it begins in this way: the blas¬ 
phemers are ** at their wits^ endthey appear, by the gem ral 
tenour of their latest publications, to have exhausted their 
armoury. They ofier a sure victory tp faithful troops, and it 
seems as if God had decreed “ that their own tongues sliall 
make them fall.” 

Anotlier summons to the British clergy peculiarly arising out 
of the circumstances of the special juncture at which weuie 
arrived, is the result, more and more developed every day, of 
the close communication into which the travelling habits ol’ this 
country are bringing us with the Continent in general, and with 
France in particular. The manners of the capital of that god¬ 
less country are not merely such as the religious mind must 
contemplate with horror; they threaten the entire absorption 
of the better in (he baser parts of our nature,*—the triumph of 
brutal instinct over tile moral sense,—the extinction of every 
trace of the hand that formed us in the Divine likeness. There 
" corruption boils and bubbles,” and an atmosphere polluted 
from the filth and scum of tea thousand abominations is inhaled 
by thousands of ihousands of British subjects, old and young, 
husbands and wives, mothers and daughters. Children, Britain’s 
children, there receive, under the deceptious name of education, 
the seeds of iniquity into their minds, to vegetate and expand 
on their return to their own country in their llorid and i'atal 
luxuriance. The sights and shows, sanguinary, profane, ob¬ 
scene, are alone enough to taint the whole region around Paris. 
They breathe d gross and mortal nuisance^ into^nll tiie air.” In 
the deep turpitude of the interior,—in the dark recesses of profli¬ 
gacy, disease, and ruiq, the'priests and priestesses of dt- 
bauchery celeblitte thlsir mysteries, immolate their victims, and 
crown their work. The Sunday^ after the spectacle of the late 
executions in the place de Grieve, was the day of the annual 
exhibition of horsc-racing on the Champ de Mars, About 
30,000 persqns appear to have been present, of w hom a great 
proportion were our own countrymen. Vice crosses you in 
every pathi mid gaming goes on frolSi the dawn of every day, 
Sundays not excepted, to midnight, at places licensed* or rather 
famied out by the Government, From these mysteries of iniquity 
many return adepts; manyiwith their principles shaken il not 
subverted; many with their morals loosened, and their taste 
debauched; many with an mdifferencc to distinctions, once 
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deemed essentidl, or with new distictions borrowed from the 
sophistry of the passions ; some we trust with a relish for the 
amiable, the pure, and the holy, improved by comparison; but 
without doubt, in tliis commerce of mind, the English nation is 
exchanging its staples for infected stud', and wretched frippery 
at best. To encounter these evils, and save the mind of the 
country, the cleigy have, as we consider these matters, another 
extraordinary general call upon them at this moment. But tlie 
danger to tlie Lord’s day, as the last strong hold of Christianity, 
now menaced with the dc'structioii of all its sanctity by the 
habits imported by travelled impiety, calls with the vehemence 
of unutterable importunity for the exertions of the sacred mi¬ 
nistry ; and we cannot but think that this danger adds infinitely 
to tlie weight of all that the Bishop of Gloucester’s charge in¬ 
sists upon. The Sunday is in their bauds to use or abuse, 
to defend or betray ; uiid unless they surround it with the dig¬ 
nity and energy of their own examples and talents, covetous¬ 
ness and dissipation will soon share it between them: it will 
iiKuge in the \Veek, and be lost to God and man. ’fhe disre¬ 
gard and dese('ration of this day appear to us to be among the 
most visible evils tlowing from our increased intercourse with 
the Continent. Though preaching may be followed with as 
much assiduity as ever, he must be blind to the most manifest 
iiulieatious of the times who does not remark the carelessness 
and apathy of our silting and tlumh congregations during the 
jU iiying part of the service; and blinder still is ho who doe.s not 
peri'eive that the part of the day not covered by the stated olfices 
of the Church is distinguished chiefiy by greater insobriety, and 
that the Jlomish Church is, in this instance, through the laxity 
uml indilfevence of her rival, recovering the best part of her lost 
giound. But w'O hope for better things; for, of all robberies, 
to rob Jehovah of any part of his own peculiar day is*the worst, 
and will probably be the most])unishea. He solemnly reservetl 
it out of the life intere.st which he granted tdl|||||||||in the works of 
liis hands. By choosing it for the celebration m the close of his 
two gi eat achievements, the creation and redemption of man, he 
has sealed it with a double sanctification. And, after all, he 
lias r(‘sei vctl it not for his own sake, but for the benefit of man, 
whom he has called up to a partnership in it with himself, lie 
has made it a day for Ifenewing with us his covenant of grace, 
and for recapitulating his mercies and his promises. He has 
made it, moreover, a most beautiful and benign season of inter¬ 
mission and refieslmient to the creatures of his moral and na¬ 
tural world, easing the w'earied shoulder of its burden, and the 
harassed intellect of its cares; and it has pleased him to 
stamp his own image and memorial upon this sacred gift of 
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leisure, that our especial recollection of his blessed Self might 
be associated witli the sense of enjoyment. 

We shall advert only to one other peculiarity in the moral 
predicament of the world (a peculiarity of a very different kind 
ifom that to which we have last alluded), which puts extraor¬ 
dinary and special obligations upon the clergy. The new aera 
which has begun in the Church by the increased circulation of 
the Scriptures in these latter times, requires it even for its own 
safety to be in a state of energetic activity. It must follow 
where the Bible leads. It surely does not become the Church 
of England to be afraid of this Book ; but if it do not feel itself 
placed in any new predicament by this great event—if it donut 
perceive that the total population of this country is thereby 
taken out of a neutral state in respect of religion, and excited 
to an extraordinary curiosity and interest on the subject—if it 
will not understand the necessity of lending itself to the new 
state of things, and of profiting by the crisis—if a large propor¬ 
tion of its dignitaries will still continue to check the dillusion 
of scriptural Knowledge, and starve the cause of Christianity— 
if it can be induced to listen to such misrepre&enlationH, such 
gross, and we must add, insolent and calumnious misrepresenta¬ 
tions and perversions as occur in “the Respectful Letter to tlic 
Earl of Liverpool,’* by th^ perpetual curate of St. John's Chapel, 
Hackney; tlteu there is ground for saying that the Established 
Church is in danger fixmi the Bible Societies. But if the 
CJuirch of England will regard the Bible us the charter of its’ 
own foundation—'if, seeing that the Britislv^nd Foreign Society 
is doing precisely that which is doing by the Society for pro¬ 
moting Christian knowledge, it holds out the baud of Christian 
fellowship, and cordially accepts its co-operation—if it will 
consider the wide dispersion of the Scriptures as extend¬ 
ing the area of its own exertions, and multiplying its piopo- 
business, as weUw augmenting its means, then will this grand 
comprehensive tjjj|risttan institution, so hardly treated by 
Mr. Norris, bemlc)dtO‘be in efiect the very best friend the 
Church has gained ^ince the Reformation. 

We caiuiot avoid> as we pass along over this vast and variinl 
scene, occasionally turning aside to examine some rare or re¬ 
markable object which overshadows, though it may not lie in, 
our path; and just such is tfee extraftpdhiaf^l^foductioo on the 
subject of the Bible SocieW| lately sent 
genUeman last alluded to. tie seems to ooiisitlcr “f^w pfe- 
lical indiscretions in the mode of collecting money and increas¬ 
ing subscriptions, exhibited in the comiuencemenlofit» career, 
and some ill-judged and iuteamijrate expressions, some i|dle and 
rambling illustrations, some ubchosen allusions, somd iuco« 
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lierencies, some false metaphors, a few juvemlitie'J, and a few 
senilities which may have dropped occasionally Irom the mouths 
of some of its advocates in their public ad dressess, as justifying* 
a sentence of condemnation from a perpetual curate of Hack¬ 
ney, against an incorporation of persons the most august in 
names and number, the most catholic in jilan and purpose, and 
comprising the largest sum and average of moral worth tliat has 
appeared upon the stage of the world, for objects and interests 
uncorabined with worldly advantage, since the days of primil ive, 
unendowed Christianity.* 


* II Is very p.-iiiifol, at a jnomcnt so rrificul as IhP present, to find a jninister of 
the (hfspcl airalfniiis a ininisler of state for arlvocating, in a speech as J’rcMiIent 
r.f one of these societies, the dispersion of the Holy Scriptures, on the express 
^roiiiicl, not only of its tending to promote Christianity tliroiighoiit the woilo, 
l»ut of Its leadiiiii: men to approve of our excellent Liturgy. To ns it seems nei- 
liier decent nor libeial in this reverend author to print a placard of his Loidship s 
speech on the first leaf of his pamphlet, and after expres'ing doubts of Its aiuhen- 
tieity, to proceed to censure it iliroii 2 ;hoiit, and to treat it as a proof of his Lord- 
ship’s having been “ imposed iipoii.’J The greatest offence is taken at a passage 
ill the sjicech, in which Lord Liverpool had observed, that the opcnition ot the 
Uiirtleli’s Buildings Society was limited \ for Which opinion lie assigns a*-a rea¬ 
son, that the Bible may be circulated when the Prayer cannot; and upon 

tills Mr. Norris is cither very incorrect, or very disingcnuixus. Limited, certainly, 
in the extent of its operation, a» far as respects tlie Bible, the ancient society 
niiist be in comparison of tlic new, wliicli last is unlimited in operation, bi’canse 
it IS limited as to the subjects of distribution t and this, in effect, is l.ord Livei- 
pool’s proposition. It is in virtue of the distribution of the Bible alone that 
the co-operalioii of dissenters, and foreigners of all Christian cominuiiioiN, has 
been olitained, and this is liie extension contemplated by tlie noble speaker: hut 
Mr. Norris attacks the proposition as if the limitation alluded to in the speech 
had I efeieiice only to tlie subjects distributed. Having given Lord Liverpool a 
very magisteiial correction for liis having advoc.'ited a society of whicli Mr. Norris 
disajiproved, lu* proceed* to establish its defect of principle in two ways, in each of 
which there is mucli sophistry, and a little of chicanery ; first, by a dense exhibi* 
tiiin of all the casual and srattered indiscretions, of which its friends have been 
giiiitv in speech or action ; and, in the second place, by showing that ever since 
the Bible Society has been established, crimes have been upon the Increase tliougii- 
out (lie eoiiiitry. The utter absurdity of this argument, vshteli would obviotiUy 
afford an equal reason for lieadhig back our steps in ,^i!iery national uiider- 
takiiig engaged in during the last twenty years for meliorating tnc stsite of sociriy, 
is ton glaring to deserve a serious coufutanon. It may be enough to remind our 
leadeis, that it* logic hpplics nitli precisely the same force to the one socrcly as 
to the Ollier, as far as regards the distribution of the Bible. When Mr. Noiris 
leasoning is stripped of its contumelious verbagtf, and the vast accumiilaiion of 
heterogeneous in.'ilter with which it is incumbered, it dwindles into this notable 
objeetioii—iliat the Bible, when distributed by the hand of any other than a mem¬ 
ber of our JSi.ilioiial Church, must opeiate to the prejudice of that Church ; n,y, 
fmlher, that it will furnish an explanation4if the great increase of crime, whuh 
has marked with ignominy the last fifteen years of this great nation. Whatever 
mischief may lie,the result of this publication, wc are sure it will not fiighlen 
that respectable iiohleman out of his firmness ,nnd^ consistency, nor make Loid 
I.iserpool afraid to avow Ins imputed speech. It is full of clilldisli fuiy ‘***<1 
nilwarraiilalile abuse, and among men of sense will long stand as a monument^ of 
the imbicjility and disengenuoiisness into which a sensible man may fall by being 
attached So much to the honour of carrying on a good work as to tolerate no ex¬ 
traneous contribution to its succe»‘, 
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In (lie Bishop of Gloucester’s Charge we note this peculiar 
excellence—that it is vital, dev'otioiial, and earnest, without 

Wc must not dibiniits Mr. Noriib nitliont siiying u little more on tiic spirit uiid 
tone of his pamphlet. It is replete with indecent ratling and low ahuse. IF the 
coiulnct which this uncharitable priest imputes to the Bible. Societies could with 
any justice he fixed upon them, Lord Liveipoul must have been without ponelia- 
tioii, or, rather, without cars, to have been ignorant of it ; and to have known it 
well, and yet to liavc*accepted the prcstdciicy of a fiilile Society, would ntgne 
)>iin a very dili'etcnl sort of person from that which he is known to be. Without 
doubt, there have been foolish speeches made at Bible Socictic.«, but then* have 
been foolish spccclics also made in the House of Lords, and foolish spcci hcs in 
the House of tJominons; and the wisest assemblies upon earth have had some folly 
mixed up with their wisdom. Some froth will arise from the fermentation 
ol the most intelligent minds. But the pioper question is, whether there is, on the 
whole, to he found in the speeches and acts of these societies siiclr an aggiegalioii 
of i'()olis:i and improper things said and done as to ground a ciiarge against them 
of absuidity, fanaticism, imposture, mendacity, quackery, knavery, kidnapping, 
estoiiion, fraud, spoli.itioii of the poor, disturbance.of at! domestic oider,aiid de- 
eeiiey, and privacy, fascination, iilnmini.sm, witchcraft,—all which and mote 
are the ingredients of the poison with which this assailant baibs his airovts 
iigaiiist tiiosn who, by seeking God's favour, have incurred the indignation of his prk\f. 
if (he |>ieture given hy Mr. Noriis beat all ticcurnie, ntt associalioiis formed in 
modern times for spoliation or subveision, or the spread of desolating pnnriples, 
are moic to be dreaded tlian this society, whose secret nevertheless is shared with 
every hamlet, and whose infernal de.signs have as yet providentially only broken 
out ill spreading the Bible over ibe globe, and ip making every tniigiie its own 
interpreter. This is all that Mr. Non is has discovered coiicei ning it; and upon 
iliii discovery he scruples not to nflirm of it, composed as wc liiist out readeis 
know It to be of crowned aud mitred beads, of great state.bmen aad pioloiind 
scholars; of learned, and what is better, of pious divim^, botli foieign ruul 
domestic; that “ it began its career with trepamiing ladies into its assemhlu's, to 
be liie aiulitoi’s of its seductive eloquence, tind iiillainrnatofy liar.uigneb, uik' tlnci 
has if corrupted a generation for its own purposes," So that the ptesent gerK'niiioii 
of Biitons is corrupted, or about to be corrupted, by the same process by whicii 
the pajial corruptions were once rtMUOved from our Church and Stale, and Satan 
ib to irimopli with the cross for Ids buriuer. 

Alas! ahi-! according to Mr. Norris, victory begins to declare itselffor Satan and 
tile liible; for maik llie progress of dcmouili/.ation by means of the Bible Soeie- 
lieb. Jiist before the commencement of (lie Bible Society, Mr. Noirib had olisi'ivctl 
the woihl to be growiiig rather irood, for which opinion he cites and misapplies 
the words of ap excellent hishop; but llie Bilile interposed nsr lf, and stood Ix*- 
Jwcen the soul and its salvation by inverting the. tendency to good previously dib- 
ccriiihie, and bringing in a jicriod during which “ inlidelity and Idasplieiiij has 
been gatiicring roiiiidcnce, and spreading their contagion m equal ratio with the 
Bible Society's progression.” I'iveii tlie profanation of tlio S.ibbatli is ttared to 
the same fertile source of evil. But we ran proceed in ihlb painful course no 
fiirthi'r, and request our readeis to forgive us for the length of imr note on a topic 
aiising out of, bet nnf acrouipanying, t!te subject to wliiidi our atticle is piopeily 
dedicated, tliougli certainly too interesting to be passe.l without a strong commcni. 
If we have imparted to our readers an uneasiness like that wliieli \ve our-elvcs 
have tcli, we reeoininend tlicin for refresliment to the speech of the Itev. damis 
niiijii, at the meeting of the Hibernian Bible Society, on the IStli April, 18‘JiJ, 
wherein they will see a noble tirgument unfold itself in all the varieties and »r.ic(>s 
of i!ii' iiii'^t consiumn itc felicity of expression and illmsfraiion. If ilic\ ate not in- 
duc''(J in think willi himtliut a projilieticiil intiination of the religion-, inoveineiitsof 
oiii liioearcihbCoveiabie in Holy Wiil, they will, at least, wcare persiiaiied, “ ob- 
sei v<‘,” wiilt him •* th<it tiie>e isa providential eo-operati.in speedingtheir progr.'ss, 
an i bringing forth fruits imie.li beyond the iiatnta! elfr'Cts of htiman agency.” Mr.fiis- 
lionir’ loo man ofat least as cool a head as the minister of llackuey,)ihvib declaied 
b.iinscir on the same subject; “ wlicn 1 consider these wonders (alluding to what hud 
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lending the smallest colour to any irregular, unaufliorisecl, or 
prcsuruptuous feslings. He will appear eminently sober and 
moderate to all but those who cannot detach spirituality from 
fanaticism, and with such it is vain to reason, lie has, withal, 
the merit of being precise in his terms. Nothing is denounced, 
nothing is enforced, but by a des(;ription that makes his mean¬ 
ing impossible to be misunderstood. This^cleavness wc esteem 
the more, as the want of it is a prevailing defect with tin', 
clergy. While so many nick-names are exchanged at random 
among the ministering members of Christ’s Church, it becomes 
a matter of increased imjiortancc to be guarded, full, and pre¬ 
cise, in the enunciation of doctrine ; and we would venture to 
suggest to the most spiritual part of this reverend body, the 
per.uliar danger, at this moment, of aiming too mucli at htrong 
metaplioricai expression. Points of divinity w ill not bear this. 
They perish by too much human handling. They are plants, 
brought from a far country, which will live and llourish only in 
their own indigenous mould: man’s curiosity and intermeddling 
constitute their greatest danger. As long as we keep true to 
Scrijiture, it matters not how false we are, to theory. The 
practical excellence of the minister is to exhibit the great 
truths of our religion distinctly, and loosely, as tliey lie in 
Sciipture ; but.still to exhibit them, as much as possdjle, iu 
conijiany with each other; and, above all, to refrain j'rom 
attempting to cot*i'ce them into system and agreement, wbieb 
is Cod’s and not man’.s business. Every thing—oh, liow mer¬ 
ciful and condescending is this !—is there propounded w iti! 
every guard against extravagance and excess. One thing is 
unquestionably clear, that no one part of Holy Scri))tnre In lo 
be sacriiiced to the other ; and to avoid appearing to do so, it 
is the part of the judicious preacher to associate in precept 
whatever shou'ul be combined in practice. 

We found these observations upon the disposition of the 
times to charge upon the more spiritual part of the ministry 
enthusiastic and exclusive tenets, and the maintenance of doc¬ 
trines leading to practical licentiousness. By this temperate, 
guarded, and complete exhibition of truth, in the fulni'ss of its 

bcLMi ficcoinplishcil by ilii* Bible Society) all feelinp;'^ aic isiimmed up and absorbi’d in 
one irrcsi'siible iinprcssion— tfih i$ the finger n/Gud!'’ !No« vvhcilier w liatis iluis 
intimated by Mr. Dunn and Mr, Ciisboine, and muitportcd by the concurieat sen¬ 
timents of ho many wise, leiiiju-rate, and pion-. men, or the opinion of the Rev. 
iVIr. Norris, who lias found counterparts of the Bible Spcieiy, in the United 
liisliinen, the Illuminati of (Germany, the RevoliUionists of r'ranee, ami l!ie 
foinentnrs of insnireetion, licentiousness, ami crime, all over the woild, and who, 
in one of his publications,considered llie dreadfnl murdeis committed at the east 
end of the nietropulis some few years ago, as projrer to be alluded to in desLiibing 
the demoralizing clfects of this institution, is most worthy of ttie Htlenlion of the 
Earl of Liverpool, his lordship’s own sound intelligence will best decide.— IIev. 

rp 
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proportions, they will either avoid being called names, or will, 
at least, neutralize the abuse. It behoves them also to be care¬ 
ful to suppress the desire to call names in return, and to correct 
a too hasty disposition to deal about them the terms legalists, 
armiiiians, pelagians ; for the exemplification of all Avhich 
Christian circumspection and honest policy we refer them to 
“ the Life of the Reetor of Aston Sandford,” the noblest tes¬ 
timony upon Christian record of the power of the Spirit of 
Truth to give us “ a right judgment in all things,since the 
days of the judicious Hooker. 

in the Charge of the Bishop of Meath, delivered to his 
clergy, in July last, our readers will see what wo mean by 
calling names. They will there find, l)y the imputation of doc¬ 
trines a thousand times disclaimed, but which it still gratifies 
some amongst us to persevere in imputing, what description of 
persons are in part, if not principally, meant by the names of 
reproach employed by the Bishop to denounce the objects of 
liis uninquiring hostility. Calvinists, sectaries, seceders, are the 
appellations employed, and, as far as they may be meant to 
describe those to whom they appellatively belong, we cany 
our disapprobation, and regret, as far as his Lordship ; though 
his method of correction would seem to us to promise little 
benefit to the Church; but as' certain charactersi are aimed at, 
which neither of these desi^ations will cover, it seems as if the 
Bishojp, by making an amalgam of them all, were resolved to 
spreaa the daubing compound over a quantity of surface equal 
to the range of his spiritual animosity. It would not have 
been quite seemly for a Bishop to,make war with the snints, 
or perhaps he might at once have defined the veritable object 
of his attack by that word of happy irony, under which all are 
included that will not disprove their hypocrisy by defying 
their God. 

We question whether more harm is not done to the church 
by this vague, obscure, and indiscriminate mode of attack, 
than by the more explicit hostility displayed in certain other 
episcopal charges towards a class of clergymen on whom malice 
has fixed the title of evangelical, that it might have to 
accuse them of assuming it to themselves. Under these 
sweeping accusations, no minister is safe but by doing 
nothing, or as little as he can help. Any spiritual stir, any 
the smallest movement of zeal on the part of a clergyman 
within his diocesan^s jurisdiction, may bring him under one or 
other of his proscriptive epithets. If the unhappy man’s head 
appears above the trenches, the misdirected artillery of his 
own commander may chance to punish his temerity. All this 
we see with great regret, because we think a minister may in 
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those flays bo a little busy in tlie church without injury to its 
interests ; because we believe that people are too busy out of 
it to suffer it to enjoy its repose in safety; and because wo 
have long thought that the quarrel with certain members of 
our IVational Church, called evangelical, is rather moral than 
doctrinal; or, in other words, that if they would do no more 
t)mn others do, their divinity would be held innoxious. Their 
depreciation of works, when vaunted as the purchase of salva¬ 
tion, is the thing complained of; but in truth, the works they 
do are the things that excite the clamour, and, above all, the 
vital importance they annex to them in their proper scriptural 
relation and spiritual connexion. 

We are resolved not to wet our wings in controversy upon 
the present occasion, and shall only observe that this class of 
clergymen, so often the objects of attack in episcopal charges, 
sons as they are of that natural infirmity which, even in our 
holiest things, is always pushing us on to destructive extremes, 
do, in general, remarkably abstain from introducing into their 
sermons doctrines of high and mystical import.' Tl>ey pro¬ 
pose to ns no faith that does not imply holiness, necessi¬ 
tate works, and exact consistency. They neither profess nor 
denounce Calvinism, but if it comes in their way they remove 
it with gentleness, and place it among the hidden things of 
God. They lament with a godly sorrow the dangerous errors 
of the sectaries and seceders, and the detestable tenets of the 
antinomian heresy. They deem it, to the last degree, per¬ 
nicious and imjiious to flatter the people’ with any special privi¬ 
leges, or to hold out to them any speedy or summary mode of sal¬ 
vation, independent of moral rectitude and honest conversation; 
or to encourage them to expect any extraordinary assistance 
which may supersede the gradual process of evangelical re¬ 
pentance. A word more and we have done with this subject: 
])ass through what diocese or district you please of the British 
empire, and find, if you can, one hundred hard working, epis- 
copally ordained ministers of God, and then ask how they 
class in the church to which they belong, and you will as- 
sureiBy be informed that nine-tenths of them are called evan¬ 
gelical, let the term import what it may. 

The Right Reverend Author, with whom we are principally 
now concerned, was one of the class to which we have been 
alluding, and is now an evangelical Bishop; and our readers 
shall hear what are his Lordship’s views of evangelical prac¬ 
tice. They shall hear his opinions on the duties and proprieties 
of the clerical life, considered first, in its pursuits of busi¬ 
ness—secondly, in its relaxations and amusements. The whole 
is introduced in terms truly interesting and afi'ecting. Alluding 
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to a former address, which had been devoted to tlie cousidera- 
lioii of the proper discharge of the direct functions of their 
j)rofessi<ni by “ teucliing and persuading every man to seek his 
own salvation,” he thus proceeds :— 

“ The most important and difficult part remains: i have to explain 
and to urge upon you the indirect teaching by example —by the 
elevating slandurd, ‘tnd the attractive influence of a life, consistent 
with the precepts, and congenial with the doctrine, which you preach. 

“ Hence, therefore, in humble imitation of St. Paul, and in glad 
hope that I may address many a willing follovvcr of Timothy, 1 now 
adopt tlie remainder of the passage, and apply to each of you the 
exhortation ; * Take heed (not only) to thy doctrine (hut) to th^feelf,’ 

“ Not indeed the official authority, but the real weight and actual 
cficct of the mini^>terial functions depend, in very great measure, 
upon the private esteem and respect, in which lie is held, who dis- 
cliargcs them—upon the resemblance or contrariety of his own copy 
to tiio model, wliicli he is obliged to set before his people. Our 
Divine I'eacher, indeed, himself enjoined his disciples to observe and 
do whatsoever even their most unworthy ministers bade them observe: 
and in exact concurrence with this scriptural injunction, our 2Gth Ar¬ 
ticle expressly pronounces that * we mat/ use the rnini.stry of evil 
men.’ It declares ‘ that the effect of Christ’s ordinance is not taken 
awayby//i«V wiekedne.ss, nor the grace of God’s gilts diminished 
from such, as by faitli, and rightly do receive the sacraments minis¬ 
tered unto them.’ 

“ How is the dignity of the office thus magnified, and the guilt of 
those, who unwortliily execute it, ten-fold enhanced ! But such is 
the natural preference of evil, that, notwithstanding the decision thus 
made by the highest authority, what our people thus hear, will rarely 
indeed counterbalance the effect of what they see, and the vices, the 
dissipation, the worldliness, and the lukc-w’armness of the man will 
generally render utterly vain the prayers and the preaching of tiu; 
f’ric''*, however duly commissioned, however solemnly set apart for 
bis office. Ilis words inu.st come from the heart, or they will never 
reach tlu; heart. The precept must be accompanied and recornmeiulcd 
by ilie exemplilication : llie picture delineated must have its couuter- 
])ai't, in some measure, in the picture embodied. The preacher’s 
tloclrine must be coiiiirmed by the daily and hourly lesson of his con- 
duet. He must be able, in his measure, to say with St. Paul, ‘ Be ye 
lullowcjs of me, even as also 1 am of Christ,’ or he will make no 
‘ proof (jf his ministry j ’ the very seal of his office, tlic charge he 
undertook, tise title lie assumed, the privileges and opportunities he 
enjoyed, the powers and means of usefulness he po5ses.->ed, will rise 
up ill judgment against him—not only his own, but his people’s 
* blood will ho uiKin Ids head,’ and he will inherit ‘ double condem- 
iiudom”—(P. 7—a) 

? pen the permissiljle exlcnt to vvliich the pursuits of biiKi- 
lie: s uiHV bu earned ou by a clergyman, the Bishop of Gloii- 
Cv'sier presents liiiuself to us with an aspect of great beuiguity, 
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l)ut with his riL^ht hand upon tlie gospel of God. jNTo mini 
n itli iiuy Christian candour in his mind can refuse liis fnl] 
assent to every word that comes from him on this delicate part 
of his subject. V/e will quote a few of his observations. 

“ It requires then no special gift of discernment, no nice casuistry, 
to set the mark of imlmfulness upon the pursuits of business in a 
(hricallWe. Ah excluded—all trades, profersions, employments, 

and laborious studies, which cannot fairly claim the plea of necessity, 
or which have not a reference direct, or decided, though indirect, to 
the labours and objects of the profession. If ‘ honcM (in themselves) 
and of good report,' they may well befit tiio most pious amongst our 
people : the laity may thus, * in the fear of the Lord, an<l ivith the 
comfort of the Holy (jhost,* get their own living in that station, in 
‘ which it liath pleased God to place them ; * but to us they arc for¬ 
bidden, We are set apart for higher and still hotter things. We have 
our ovvn vocation, and iu that we can hardly be too earnest, too la¬ 
borious, too much absorbed, * spending and being spent.’ Wiihin 
the limits, however, and conformable to the definition .above laid down, 
there are occupations, in which the present constitution of society 
seems often to require, and the purity of the Christian priesthood to 
permit us to he engaged. 

Of 'Such pursuits, personal attention to the sources of our pecuniary 
support, and espcci.ally the superintendance of our assigned portion 
of land, stands obviously the Jirst. That degree of regard to our 
temporal concerns, which will prevent waste, and enable us to ‘ oxre 
no man any thing,* which will maintain our families in decent comfort, 
educate our chililren, and provide, if possible, some moderate inherit¬ 
ance for those whom wo leave behind, cannot, in the present circum¬ 
stances of the church, be blamed. It is not incompatible with 
Christian duty, or with the standard of ministerial spirituality. It is 
even needful to prevent many scandals and offences, which neglect 
and consequent distress would produce. But all beyond—tlie devo¬ 
tion of any considerable' time to tliese objects—the indulgence of 
anxious solicitude-^thc aim at ‘ much goods laid up in store,’ directly 
overstep the boundary, and plunge us into sin. Innocent as agricul¬ 
tural pursuits, the primitive business of man, appear, even thaf are 
found to draw us dovvn and chain us to the earth ; and our personal 
occupation of land is, on that very account, justly and wisely restrained 
by the legislature within narrow limits. Indeed, the very nature of 
the property, which was from the earliest period and by scriptural au¬ 
thority, set apart for the subsistence of the clerical order, clearly 
proves the intention of secluding us, as much as may be, from 
worldly cares. The tythe seveied, the corn in the sheaf, the hay in 
the mow, prepared for our use, are so many mementos of the design 
of the institution, in which we hold a place—endowed with gratuitous 
provision, and therefore consecrated to the undivided service of our 
God and Saviour.” (P. II—IS.) 

The advantages and disadvantages, coupled with the busi¬ 
ness of education in a country clergyman, is well described 
and compared by this judicious prelate. After admitting ilia 
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apology which the indigence of the parish priest burthencd 
with a family, not seldom olfers for his engaging in the task of 
teaching the children of the opulent; and, on the other hand, 
remarking the tendency of the occupation nevertheless to 
divert much time from his functional employments, to exhaust 
the spirits and try the temper, to habituate the mind to a tram 
of ideas, a tone of feeling, and a moral taste wholly adverse 
to vital religion, and to cast a deadening apathy or a sickly 
refinement over all his ministrations, especially in the cottage 
and among the poor, he brings his case of conscience to the 
following qualified and guarded conclusion. 

“ Thanks be to God, this is only a tendency, and we have examples 
of its complete counteraction. But we have here again, as in relation 
to ihe fonitcr pursuit^ to cultivate a spirit and disposition, which will 
prevent or cure the apprehended evil, and enable us to be at once 
faithful shepherds to the lambs of the stranger and to the flock, wlio 
are entrusted to our ministerial care. Keep before your eyes the one 
thing needful, in each employment—the performance of Christian duty 
in a Christian manner. By encreased industry, self-denial, and 
watchful economy of time, softer not the one to encroach upon the 
other. Apply yourself, with special diligence and vigilant guard over 
your thoughts, and earnest prayer, to correct the self-exalting imagina¬ 
tions and the Anti-Christian frame of soul, which the merely scien¬ 
tific or classical reading is of itself apt to generate.” {P. 17.) 

To the discharge of the functions of the magistracy by a 
parish minister, the objections appear to us to be of a decisive 
character, and the Bisliop has so w'ell described them in half a 
page, that we were unable, after reading it, to enter fully 
into the apology which he aftenvards suggests for this 
union of office in particular cases. Speaking of the inde¬ 
pendent proprietor of land, he observes, that “ it is perhaps his 
only w ay of systematically discharging his ptiblic occupations 
to society and to God.’^ 

“ But the many hours it may sometimes employ in preparation and 
performance—the secular business of other kinds and the worldly 
company, into which it draws us—the scenes it calls upon us to wit¬ 
ness—the invidious share it may oblige us to take in matters, where 
the public interest is but little, if at all concerned, and where private 
feelings are sure to be irritated—the wide’diftcrenco between tlio 
estimate of some offences, according as they are measured by the 
Jaws of God or by tlmse of men—and the consequent lenity, with 
which some crimes are treated, against which tee have to denounce 
the heavkst y^geance of the Lord—all,tfiese disadvantages doter- 
tnino sopae of.oor own order to refrain frtM^jUndertaking the duties of 
a magistrate, and render it a matter of niiStfiilre and anxious delibera¬ 
tion with others, whose pastoral work is fheir delight, and whose 
people’s salvfttion is their grand aim and predominant desire.” (P. 1 
l9.) ' 1 ' ' 
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On tliG subject of clerical amusements it was impossible for 
the Bishop to descend to particulars. Nor is this to be re¬ 
gretted. When a man becomes devout, vicious or silly amuse¬ 
ments arc no lonacer gaieties to him, but are transl'onued into 
business of the dullest and most wearisome character. A de¬ 
vout clergyman, especially, sets out with a tenderness for the 
character and office with wdiich he is invested, that soon gives 
him a distinguishing taste in all that concerns it. It is a taste 
wholly of spiritual growth ; and the mind that is without its 
interior discipline and refinement can no more enter into the 
beautiful properties which belong to the ministerial character, 
than a man without an ear for modulation can taste or appre¬ 
hend the principles of Milton’s versification. A test, however, 
is supplied by the Bishop to help the conscience where there 
may exist doubts in any particular case. 

“ To private Christians it has often been recomtncndecl, as the test 
of the lawfulness of a diversion, to consider whether, after a day or 
an evening tluis spent, the devotions will be as heartily and satisfac¬ 
torily performed ; vvhether the train of ideas and imaginations, which 
it ge^rntes, will be favourable or unfavourable to a religious frame of 
ruinqi «nd v'hether the individual would be content to be suininonod 
to his account from amid such a scene and such an occupation. To 
this test, in the case of a clerical diversion, it must surely be added ; 
Will it tend to fit or to unfit you, not only for the punctual but for the 
cordial discharge of your sacred duties I Will it leave you as dis¬ 
posed and qualified to lead the prayers of the congregation with that 
lively earnestness, that‘spirit of supplication,’ which becomes such 
matter and such expressions—with the heart obviously in the work,— 
with the whole soul ^ draxoing nigh unto Gvd?’ Will it leave you as 
capable and willing to exhort and to supplicate by the bed of sickness, 
with the Christian sympathy of a soul, daily intent upon heavenly 
things, and inured to the contemplatioil of death and eternity? And 
again, How will the sight of the minister engaged in such diversions 
aifcct the feelings, with which his people view him i Will it produce 
in any measure on their parts a contagious indifference and lukewarm¬ 
ness in their ctymuon devotions, and a want of that, not only mental, 
but hearty assent, that realizing reception of the truths delivered from 
the pulpit, which can alone give them their full influence and power ? 
Will the sight produce in them any suspicion of their minister’s sin¬ 
cerity,—any mistrust of. the efficacy of his ministrations, and, i|||30t a 
contempt of his person, yet a contemptuous refusal of that rftviwntial 
regard, with which the ministerial character should always be in¬ 
vested ^ ” (P. 2i-, 2o.) 

After enumerating certain innocent and honourable recrea¬ 
tions which may be indulged to the sacred profession of a 
(dergyman, we liave this amiable and elegant summing up. 

But even in relaxations and pleasures of a nature, such as has 
been generally decribed, une.Kceptionablc and capable of being pro- 
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fitnble, —the laxifidness must depend upon the temper and disposition, 
with which they arc pursued and enjoyed. They must be rcfi;ardcd 
as necessary diversions, not deviations from our ministeiial career. 
The grand aim and object must still preside—‘to .save ourselves and 
those that hear us.’ Our tlioughts must be often ‘ inditing of the 
good matter* in the midst of our pleasures—and our convoisation 
tending lieavcnwards, even when it relates primarily to earthly scenes 
and occupations. As in the well-wrought web the thread runs through 
and pervades the wholb texture—-as tlie stream will often retain 
through its whole course the taste of the mineral, which imbeds its 
spring—so tliero should be a prevalent cast, a perceptible savor of 
godhnes.s in our moments of greatest ease and liveliness. 

“ The most tempting excursion, however injiocent and refreshing, 
sltould be gladly sacrificed at the call of duty—the pastor .should be 
readily re-assuined by tluj deeply-interested student—and the man of 
God should ever shine through the agreeable companion. Alone, or 
in company, in business, or in pleasure, in the most .sublime and pa¬ 
thetic exercises of our profession, and in the least intellectual occupa¬ 
tions of our lives, the predominant quality of the mind should, as 
much as pos.sible, be spirituality —the characteristic feature of our 
conduct should be consistent devotedness to the service of Chriist, and 
of our brethren, for whom Christ died. ^ 

“ Such, my Reverend brethren, is, I trust, the scriptural porwklt of 
the faithful minister of the gospel, however rudely and inadequately 
delineated—in the private walk—in the employments and the relaxa¬ 
tions of hi.s domestic and his social life. Such is the character, I 
venture to ass ert, neither too highly elevated nor too strongly coloured, 
which it becomes, which it behoves us all to endeavour to attain and 
to exhibit, if we would escape tbe shame and woe of unprofitable, and 
secure the praise and reward of profitable, pastors of the Church of Christ. 
Svich is the character which the scripture, the primitive Churcli, the 
Church of Rngland, best offspring of that parent—best copy of tiutt 
original, expect and demand. Such alone will answer the require¬ 
ments and luifil the promises of our ordination service, which no 
modern interpretations can enervate—no modern customs exeusenbly 
transgress.** (P. 32, 33.) 

Such is tlie Bishop of Gloucester’s charge, which we were 
induced to take up by the singular character which, as a 
charge, it appeared to us to present. The more spiritual part 
of the ministry will not think we over-state its worth when wo 
say^at it points out a course which, if generally attended to 
hy parochial clergy, would go far towards renovating our 
^Sfational Churcli with new succours of health and strength, and 
through the Church to communicate to the state a fresh conse¬ 
cration of its laws and liberties,* 

* Will onr readers alloxv us to add here, that we have this moment received an 
Irish newhj.ujjer, cuntaiiiing (he greater jjart of the cliarge delivered on the ^i'ltll 
of October, by the Lord Archbishop of Dublin to the clergy of his arch-diorese. 
To notice any thing in this form may not be quite correct in a Critical Journal, 
we will therefure burrow Mr. Norris’s piirase in his pamphlet on wipch we have 
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Art.XIII.-TIIEORY AND PRACTICE OF GUNNERY. 

1. Tracts on Mathematical and Philosophical Sahjects: com¬ 
prising among numerous Important Articles, the Thcoiy of 
Jh'idges, irllh several Plans of recent Improvement. Also, the 
liesults of numerous Experiments on the Force of Gunpowder, 
with Applications to the modern Practice of Artillery. By 
Charles Hutton, LLU. and FRS. &c. Late Professor of 
Mathematics in the Royal Military Academy, ^Voohvich. 

3 vols. 8vo, Rivingtons, &LC. Loncion, 1812. 

2. Observations on the Motives, Errors, and Tendencies of M. 
Carnot’s Principles oj' Defence; showing the Defects of his new 
Si/steni of Fortification, and of the Alterations' he has proposed 
with a view to improve the ]Defences of existing Places. By 
Colonel Sir Howard Douglas, Bart. KSC. CB. FRS. In¬ 
spector General of the Royal Military College. 8vo. Eger- 
ton. London, 1819. 

3. A Treatise on Naval Gunnery. Published with the Approba¬ 
tion and Permission of the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
raltn. By Colonel Sir Howard Douglas, Bart. &c. 8vo. 
^Infi ray. London, 1820. 

4. Jiesuliuts de (jnclqaes Expdriences faites d Woolwich avec un 
PendvJe baUhliqnc pesant pins de 3355 Kilogrammes. An- 
naies de Chimic et de Physique, Tome 6, 1817. 

5. Experiences relatives d tlnjlnence da Vent sur la Vitesse dcs 
Projectiles ct la Jaslesse du Tir. Annales de Chimie, &c. 
Tome 9, 1818. 

(). Memoire sur CEjJ'ei des Feux F'erticaux proposes par AI. Car¬ 
not, duns la Defense des Places fortes. Par M. Augoyat, Capi- 
taine an Corps Royal du Genie, 4to. Paris, 1821. 

li> the dissertations and treatises whose titles are placed 
above, related exclusively to the art of war, we should not, 
prubaldy, have chosen to give air account of them in a season 
of profound peace. But the subject of military projectiles 
jireseiits numerous topics of inq^uiry, as interesting to the 
philosopher as to the hero; and which are calculated as fully 
to call into exercise the investigative powers of the former in 
the closet, as they are to exhibit the active energies o^the 
latter in the field. * 

cuinmciUed 6i> iniicli ill a note to thib ailirlt^, and talk of it as his ** imputed’* 
adilie!)i>. Fioni ho inurli of it ns has thus fallen in our nay, we uic induced to urge, 
tiie prrusiti of it upon the clergy on either side of the channel, as a noble inonu- 
nu-iit of the tiue spirit of church discipline, of pure.episcopal cuunsei, of correct 
fe ling of the dangers now llircafoning our ecciesiasticul estahrisliiiient, nod of 
pious and perspicacious views of the means by which it is to be wisely and wor¬ 
thily defeuded. 
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l^jver since Gulileo laid the foundation of dynamics, gunnery. 
has had a place amongst the mathematical sciences. Indeed 
that extraordinary man, in the fourth of his Dialogues on 
Motion, published in 1646, demonstrated that a cannon-ball, or 
any other projectile, would describe in its flight the curve of a 
parabola, except so far as the resistance of the air should cause 
a deviation from that track. He also proposed the means of 
examining the irregularities produced by that resistance ; but 
he formed a very inadequate estimate of their extent and mag¬ 
nitude. 

Robert Anderson, In his Genuine Use and Eflect.s of the 
Gunne, puljlished in *1674, as well as in his rules To hit a 
Mark, published in 1690, adopts the theory of Galileo, and 
courageously proposes to answer all possible objections. Blon- 
del, also, in his Art de jetter les Bombes, unhesitatingly adopts 
the theory of the learned Florentine, and denies the necessity 
of modification. 

Soon, however, the more extensive application of mathema¬ 
tics to inquiries in natural philosophy rendered it impossible 
to acquiesce in these erroneous results. Thus Huygliens 
showed that if the resistance of the air were proportional^^ to 
the velocity of the moving body, the line described would be a 
kind of logarithmic curve. ^Shortly afterwards Newton de¬ 
monstrated, in his Principia, that under certain restrictions the 
resistance of the air is nearly as the square of the velocity of 
the body moving in it; and upon this hypothesis lie made some 
very elegant approximations to the nature of the curve de¬ 
scribed by the projectile. John Bernoulli, Herman, and Brook 
Taylor, entered eagerly upon the same inquiry, and made some 
advances. And Daniel Bernoulli, in CJomim'iit. Acad. Petroji. 
tom. 2, concludes, from experiment, that a ball which ascended 
only 7819 feet in the air, w'ould have ascended 68750 feet in 
vacuo! thus proving, to the astonishment of many, the enor¬ 
mous resistance opposed by the air to rapid motions. 

But our learned countryman, Robins, seems to have been the 
first who entered upon this subject with a systematic determina¬ 
tion to avail himself of the joint aid of analytical theory and 
of cautious and extensive practice, and to proceed methodically 
thrtHigh the whole range of useful inquiry. In his New Prin¬ 
ciples of Gunnery, piiblished in 1742, he first investigates the 
explosive force of the gunpowder, and then the velocity 
acquired by the ball in consequence of the action of the iii- 
lianied gunpowder upon it. He proved, by indisputable ex¬ 
periments, that the force of inflamed powder arises from a 
subtile elastic matter contained in the powder, which by the 
ignition is set jit liberty to expand itself. He then attempts to 
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investigate the quantity of that force, and by what law it 
diminishes as this elastic fluid dilates itself; as well as to what 
extent the expansive energy is increased or modified by heat. 
Thus much premised, he proceeds to investigate the velocity of 
a ball projected from a given tube with a given quantity of gun¬ 
powder. In order to confirm the truth of his conclusions, he 
contrived a machine, the Ballistic Pendulum (of which we shall 
say more in tlie sequel) by means of which the victual velocity 
of the ball might be ascertained ; and he found a remarkable 
agreement between liis theoretical deductions and the residts 
of experiment. He next inquires into the resistance of the air, 
and proves that the law of resistance to very swift motions is 
considerably greater than had been imagined by previous in¬ 
vestigators. lie shows how much any ball, projected with a 
given velocity, will gradually lose of that velocity in conse¬ 
quence of the resistance of the medium; and constantly forti¬ 
fies his determinations by experiments with the Ballistic Pen¬ 
dulum. 

Mr. Robins doe.s not investigate the nature of tlie curve de¬ 
scribed by a projectile in a resisting medium. That labour, 
however, lias been since attempted by Euler, Robison, Legendre, 
and with great elegance,by Poisson in his Mechanics; but the 
results they furnish are not sufficiently practical to be of much 
utility; whatever may be their ingenuity as efforts of analytical 
skill. 

Euler translated Robins’s work into the German language, 
and enriched it with a very elaborate commentary and notes. 
These again were transplanted into the English soil by Mr. 
Hugh Brown, in 1777 ; and rendered still more valuable by 
several additions furnished by Landen, an analyst of extraordi¬ 
nary talents and genius, whose profound investigations on a 
variety of physical subjects deserve much more careful exami¬ 
nation ana much warmer praise than they have ever yet re¬ 
ceived, Robins’s Principles, with these successive augmenta¬ 
tions, are, indeed, highly interesting [and instructive to mathe¬ 
maticians, serving incidentally to illustrate many points in the 
transcendental branches of science. But the practical bearings 
of the several steps in the inquiry were by no means so con¬ 
stantly kept ill mind aa could be wished; so that there re¬ 
mained ample room for the exertions of a new traveller in this 
path of investigation. 

Shortly before the appearance of Brown’s translation of 
Euler’s Robins, Br. Hutton had been appointed to the Mathe¬ 
matical Professorship, in the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich. In him were united very extensive mathematical 
acquirements, remarkable calmness and patience as an investi- 
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gator, and an earnest desire to direct liis talents to some 
subject of great and obvious utility in the public station he 
then occupied. Thus qualified and thus stimulated to exertion, 
ho commenced in 1775 (having removed from Newcastle to 
Woolwich in 1773) a course of ex'periments on fired gunpowder 
and the velocities of cannon-balls. Discarding from his con¬ 
sideration what was obviously referable to the researches of the 
chemist, he still found ample scope for the most enlarged in¬ 
quiry ; and soon distributed his topics under the following 
general heads :— 

1. The velocities with which balls are projected by equal 
charges of powder from pieces of the same weight and calibre, 
but of different lengths. 

2. The velocities with different charges of powder, the 
weight and length of the gain being the same. 

3. The greatest velocities due to the different lengths of 
gun; or to be obtained by increasing the charge so far us the 
cohesive force of the ])iece will allow. 

4. The effect of varying the w'eight of the piece, every thing 
else remaining the same. 

5. The penetration of balls into blocks of wood, when fired 
with certain velocities. 

6. The velocities of balls at different distances from the 
muzzle of the piece, serving to determine the resistance of the 
medium; compared, also, with other methods of determining 
the air’s resistance, 

7. The effects of wads; of different degrees of ramming, or 
of compression given to the charge ; of different positions of 
the vent; of different degrees of windage, Ike. 

8. Tile ranges and times of flight; the dcterrainal velocity, 
and its use in approximating to the ranges in real practice. 

In the determination of these particulars, the Doctor availed 
himself, jointly, of cautious experiment, and of the most ju¬ 
dicious (sometimes refined) theoretical investigations. After 
pursuing his inquiry with extraordinary perseverance for many 
years, lie has laid the result of the whole before the public in 
the second and third volumes of his Tracts, whose title stands 
at the head of this article. 

It is not our intention to follow him step by step, over the 
entire region which he has so elaborately explored ; but simply 
to select a few of the more interesting points, and especially 
those which are furtlicr elucidated by the subsequent experi¬ 
ments and researches recorded in the other publications which 
now lie before US. 

An object of essential importance in these inquiri(3S, is the 
velocity with which a military projectile actually moves. This 
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velocity l)ejng very great, that is, from 6‘ or 700 to 1500 or even 
2000 feet in a second of time; its coiu’cnient cstimatiop seems 
natiirnliy to involve some reduction. To accomplish this, Mr. 
Uobins invented the Ballistic Pendulum. It consists of a large 
block of wood, annexed to the end of an iron stem, strongly 
framed, and capable of oscillating freely upon a horizontal 
axis. This machine being at. rest, a piece of ordnance is 
pointed directly towards the face of the block, at any assigned 
distance, as 20, 30, 40, 00, &c.. feet, and then fired : the 
ball discharged from the gun strikes and enters the block, 
comruiinicatirig to it a velocity, wdiich is to the velocity with 
wliich the ball was moving at the moment of impact, as the 
weight of the ball to the sum of the weights of ball and pen¬ 
dulum. Koferring this velocity to the centre of oscillation ('f 
the pendulum, it will rise through an appreciable arc of vibra¬ 
tion till sueb velocity is extinguished. The measure of that 
arc will lead to the determination of the velocity, because it is 
evidently ecpial to the velocity which a body would acquire l)y 
lalling freely through the versed sine of the arc shown by the 
experimeut. 

Mr. Hollins’s largest ballistic pendulum weighed only 07 
poiinds ; being employed to ascertain the velocities of balls 
weighing about an ounce each. The smallest pendulum cou- 
stnicted by Dr. Hutton, weighed 000 pounds : and, as he pur¬ 
sued his experiments, the new pendulums were niadi! succes¬ 
sively larger and larger, till they reached the weight of about 
2(i0() ibs. lie also made several improvements in their con¬ 
struction, especially in the manner of suspension, and in that 
of measuring the semi-arc of vibration ; employing tliis curious 
apparatus in ascertaining the velocities of bails varying in 
wi'jght irom one pound to six, and propelled with nearly all 
possible mod ideations of charge. It appeal's, farther, from 
-Ammh'S de Chirnie et de Physique, tome 5, that in rec.ent 
exjieriments at Woolwich, conducted by Dr, Gregory and the 
Select Comraittec of Artillery OfHcers, a ballistic pendulum, 
weigliing- 7400 pounds, was employed in determining the velo¬ 
cities of tj, 12, 18, and even 241b. balls. 

What is here said will suffice to explain the general constnio 
tion of tliis elegant apparatus. For more, particular descrip¬ 
tions, exhibiting tlie minutim of the successive improvements, 
the inquisitive reader may consult Robins’s New Priaci|)les of 
Ginmery ; Hutton’s Tracts, vol. ii, p. 313, &c.; Sir Howard 
Douglas’s Naval Gunnery, p. 38; and M. Diipiu’s late work 
on the Military Force of Britain; in which latter work are 
exliibited accurate representations of the bullistio pendulum 
now used at Woolvvicb, as well as of the ingenious Eprouvette 
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invented by Dr, Hutton, and described in the third volume of 
liis Tracts. 

It is time we should present a few of Dr. Hutton’s deduc¬ 
tions, which we shall lay before the reader in the Doctor’s own 
words: 

♦ 

“ 1st, It is made evident by these experiments, that f^unpowder 
fires almost instantaneously. 2dly, The velocities communicated to 
shot of the same weight, with different charges of powder, are nearly 
as the square roots of those charges. Sdfy, And when shot of dif¬ 
ferent weights are fired with the same charge of powder, the veloci¬ 
ties communicated to them are nearly in the inverse ratio of the 
square roots of their weights. 4tljly, So that, in general, shot wliich 
are of different weights, and impelled by the firing of different charges 
of powder, acquire velocities which are directly as the square roots of 
the charges of powder, and inversely as the square roots of the xveights 
of the shot. Sthl}^, It would therefore be a great improvement in ar¬ 
tillery, occasionally to make use of shot of a long-shape, or of heavier 
matter, as lead; for thus the momentum of a shot, when discharged 
with llic same charge of powder, would be increased in the ratio of 
tile square root of the weight of the shot; which would both augment 
proportionally the force of the blow with which it would stiike, and 
the extent of the range to which it would go. 6thly, It would also be 
an improvement, to diminish the windage;^ since by this means, 
one third or more of the quantity of povvdci* might be saved. 7thly, 
When the improvements mentioned in the last two articles arc consi¬ 
dered as both taking place, it appears that about half the quantity of 
powder might be saved. But, important as this saving may be, it 
appears to be still exceeded by\hat of the guns: for thus a small gun 
may be made to have the effee'e and execution of anotitcr of two or 
three times its size in the present way, by discharging a long shot of 
two or three*times‘the weight of its usual ball, or round shot; and 
thus a small ship rnight employ shot as heavy as tliose of tiie largest 
now used.” 

Such were the conclusions from Dr. Hutton's first course of 
experiments in 1775 : from a more extensive series, u'hich did 
not terminate till the year ,1787, the following were the gtmera'l 
results, 

“ From a general Inspection of this second course of these experi¬ 
ments, it appears that all the deductions and observations made on the 
former course, are here corroborated and strengthened, respecting 
the velocities and weights of the balls, and Charges of powder, &c. 
It fujrfher appears also that the velocity of the ball increases with the 
increase of Charge only to a certain point, which is peculiar to each 
gun, wlicrc it is greatest; and that by further increasing the charge, 
the velocity gradually diminishes, till the Irore is quite full of powder. 
That this cliarge for tlie greatest velocity is greater as the gun is 

• By tfw tpchnical word tvindage is iDcautthc dift’erenre between (be diameter 
of & bull, aud the interior diameter of the gun from wiiicb it is bred.—II ev. 
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longer, t>ut yet not greater in so high a proportion as the length of 
the gun is; so that the part of the bore filled with powder, bears a 
less proportion to the whole bore in the long guhl, than it does in the 
shorter ones; the part which is filled being indeed nearly in the in^ 
verse ratio of the square root of the empty part. 

It appears that the velocity, with equal charges, always increases 
as the gun is longer; though the increase in velocity is but very small 
in comparison to the increase in lengUt; the velocities being in a ratio 
somewhat less than that of the sauare roots of the lengtli of the bore, 
but greater than that of the cube roots of the same, and is indeed 
nearly in the middle ratio between the two. 

“ It appears, from the taWe of ranges, that the range increases in 
a much lower ratio than the velocity, the gun and elevation being the 
same. And when this is compared with the proportion of the velocity 
and length of gun in the last paragraph, it is evident that We gain ex¬ 
tremely little in the range by a great increase in Ute length of the 
gun, with the Same charge of powder. In fket the range is nearly as 
the 5th root of the length of the bore; which is so sm^ an increase^ 
as to amount only to about a seventh' part more range for a double 
length of gun.—From the same,table it also appears,' that the time of 
the bail’s flight is neatly as the range; the gun and elevation being 
the same. 

“ It has been found, by these experiments, that no di^erence is 
caused in the velocity, or range, by varying the weight of the gun, nor 
by the use of wads, npr by different degrees of ramming, nor by firing 
the charge of powder In different parts of it. But that a very great 
difference in the velocity arises frOm a small degree in the win^get 
indeed with the usual established windage only, viz, about .jiV uf the 
calibre, no less than between 4-and 4'of the powder escapes and is 
lost: and as the balls are often smaller than the regulated size, it fre¬ 
quently happens that half the j^wder is lost by unnecessary windage.*^ 

It is not a little remarkable that notwithstanding the deci¬ 
sive manner in which Dr. Hutton recommend^ the diminution 
of windage,#it should not have been adopted in practice till 
very lately; and that in oonsequence principally of the repre¬ 
sentations of Sir Howard Douglas^ who, having been, as we 
are informed, a studeq™^ the KOyd Military Acadejnjr, seems 
now to find an exalted'^plteasure in becoming the practical and 
experienced commentator upon the valuable labours of his 
former preceptof. In part the Second of hie Naval Gunnery> 
he points out the extraordinary anomalies in the pieviousW 
received system of windage, and expatiates with great good 
sense upon their prejudicial effects. He satisfactorily refutes 
the popular objections to any change, and then proceeds 
thus — . 

“ The preceding remarks on windage having been brought under 
the consideration of the Master General of the Ordnance in 1817, 
his Lordship referred the paper to the consideration of a select comi 

VOL, XX. NO. XL. n 
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)nnittee of artillery officers, ,?i?ho stilted ia tibeir report lliey werfe 
•very desirous that experiments should be made with a view to ascer¬ 
tain to what extent^he benefits which I hadi anticipated cowld be le- 
alized.’ The committee, therefore, proposed to the Master General 
to be permitted to make a course of experiments ort this subject, 
commencibg with field-artillery^’' aipd for that purpose recommended 
that a proportion of shot of various increased magnitudes should be 
provided. These measures having been approved, a course of expe¬ 
riments was instituted accordin^y, *; founded upon tbe suggestions 
communicated by ^ me, , - 

‘ “ Having first adopted ao opinion, asserted in my observations, 

articles 49* 53 , that the present mode of apportioning'a part of tbe 
calibre is not so distinOt and advantageous, as a fixed quantum ex¬ 
pressed in parts of inches for all natures [of ordnance], the committee 
proceeded to determine what that quantum shbuld be. 

** After repeated trials with a 6 *pounder, a 9-pounder, and a 12 - 
pounder, at 300,600, and 1200 yards, it was proved, ‘ that with charges 
of powder 4 less thah usual, the larger shot, and smaller windage, pro¬ 
duced rather the longest range.* * Ht^ourse wa$ also had to the ballistic 

{ >endulum, to discover tfie proportional excess of momentum of the 
arger balls over the smaller; and the result, after a very satisfactory 
course of experiihents* assisted by the scientific research and well- 
known mathematical abilities of 0r. Gregory of the Royal Military 
Academy, corroborated the trials by ranges, leaving no doubt of their 
accuracy.* 

** In consequence of these trials the committee fixed the quantity of 
windage for field-guns at one-tenth of an inch j the same which I had 
suggested. 

“ Now it is clear that this improvement may either be applied to 
save 4 part of the quantity of powder provided for field-service, with¬ 
out diminishing the power of range» and consequently to economize, 
without detriment, tbe means of transport for ammunition: or the 
alteration may be applied to produce longer ranges; if this be pre¬ 
ferred to the economical consideration. This prefemnee has very 
properly been given, qnd tbe jestabHshed charges adhe%d to accord- 

“ A great collateral advanti^e has followed from this correction of 
windage. Itwi^ at first apprehended, that the increased efiects arising 
from the additional weight of shot and diminished windage would in¬ 
jure brass guns; but it is quite the reverse. With the reduced 
quantum of windage guns are much less injUred, and will last much 
longer than formerly; and this ISas been SO well ascertained, that, in 
consequence of this correction, it is now proposed to abandon the 
wooden bottoms to which shot were fixed for the purpose of saving the 
cylinder, substituting for them tlie paper cap taken off the end of the 
cartridge, This being pUt over the,ball is quite sufficient to keep it 
fi om i-olliug or shifting, whilst, by supporting or fixing it thus, the 
centre of the ball coincides, with the axis of the cylinder, and the 
space for windage is reduced to a complete annulus, which admits of 
the percussion from the charge being equally received, and which 
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of about 1346 feet per second* and it, manifestly, cannot make 
way for a ball moving with a greater velocity than this without 
being condensed before it. In such cases, the air thus con-, 
densed in front of the ball, opposes its motion not only by aj 
simple resistance, but by a force of elasticity proportional to 
the compression, and therefore rapidly increasing as the velo¬ 
city of the projectile exceeds 1346 feet. This repulsion soon 
reduces the ni^er velocities of 16 or 1700 feet to the limit ot 
from 1350 to 1400, and consequently renders them of scarcely 
aiw lise in either increasing the horizontal range, or the 
effective impetus of " the ball, except at comparatively small 
distances from the mouth of the .piece. This accords with the 
experience of our artillery officers when employed in Spain : 
they found that balls fired vi^ith velocities of 1600 feet had 
scarcely any advantage over those propelled with velocities of 
1400 in the destruction of distant objects. 

Theorists have long known that the elastic force exerted by 
the air against Bmdll bodies moving with considerable veloci¬ 
ties, may become so great in proportion to the weight, as not 
merely to destroy the motion communicated, but even to repel 
the bodies : jand this, indeed, is frequently experienced when 
small shot are thrpwn from a musquet by large charges of 
powder, the shot being driven back in the contrary direction to 
that in which they were propelled. The same thing, of course, 
does not precisely happen in the practice of artillery; but it is 
a fact strictly coincident with theory, that a smaller charge of 
powder, by giving the shot less initial velocity, will cause it to 
fly further than a greater charge, which would propel the ball 
with a Velocity that exceeds a certain limit. 

Before we, entirely quit the subject of the experiments in 
reference to windagh, ^e beg to call the reader’s attention to a 
curious fact observed in the course of them. 

“ On a deja fait remarquer, ep rendapt compte des experiences dc 
1817 (voyez Annsilcs do Phys, et de Cliim. tome v. p. 886), que le 
clrconference de Pouverture fait par le boulet dans la plaque mince 
de plomb clnu4e sur la face antoricure du pendule, presentait toujours 
une apparence dc fui>ion, 

** Dureut les nouvdles experiences,, le Colonel Griffiths, le Dr. 
Gregory, et plusieurs autres j^reonnes, ont en outre remarque qu’au 
moment precis oh le boulet frappait le pendule, ili^ortait uneidvelu- 
viihe de Pouvenure circulaire par^ laquelle ce projectile ctait entre. 
Ci!t eftet avsit ^alement lieu, soit que ia face choquee fht recouverte 
d’une fcaiUe de plomb, de toilo, ou de pOpier, L'ouverlure faite par 
luf preiHjur boulet duns le pendule ayaUt bpuchee avec du bois, on 
pliK^a tout ^ c6tc, unc once dc poudre qui prit feu lorsqu’un second 
boulet atleignit I'appareil; la damme provenant de Pexplosion de la 
poudre succedait imraediateinent h la luraicre qUe le choc du projee- 
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tile developpait. Ce& efFets distindtd furetit observes trbis fofs dans un 
mome jour (le 20 Mai, 1818). * 

“ La lumiere qui met ainei le feu k la poudfe provienNeUe da 
frottenicnt du projectile sur la substance qu*il traverse, ou de || 
brusque corapressiqn de I'air atmo$ph6rique aur la face du pendulef 
Ces deux causes ne contribueqt-elles pas rune et Tautre k I’eftet obi- 
serve ? Lorsqu’on deeharge un fusil ven^ on aper^oit de la lumiere, 
comme tout le monde salt, k la bouche du canon; u^est il pas permis 
d’en conclure que si l*on tire un canon pendant la nuit, le boulet 
marquera sa course dans ratmospb^rb par une trainee de lumiere ? 
(Annales de Chim. tome lx. p. ^2.) 

We are not aware that the experiment suggested in the last 
interrogatory has ever yet beea tried^ 

A military officer oif. some eminence, but, as we should con¬ 
jecture, sadly defective in mathematical knowledge, has re¬ 
cently proposed the use ofj short guns, ej^pecially in the ser¬ 
vice of the navy, strangely fancying tha^,, the loss of velocity 
and range that would attend the shortemug of the gun would 
be more than cornpmisated by some suggested peculiarities in 
the external configuration of the piece. This is utterly re¬ 
pugnant tp correct theory, and we believe to correct practice 
also. The q^uestion was put to ^e test in the Woolwich ex¬ 
periments ot 1817, and the result was uniformly and decidedly 
against the short guns. That additions to the length of the 
piece should occasion, increased velocity of projection, is ob¬ 
viously the joint effect of two causes. 1st. The expansive 
force.of the inflamed gurrpowder acts longer upon the ball in a 
long than in a short gup, and therefore communicates a greater 
velocity. 2dly. In ^ort guns no small portion of the gun- 

S owder is carried out of the without being at all in- 

amed. The lengths, however, must be limited by practical 
considerations, as well as by the theoretical ones deducible 
from our quotation a few pages back from Dr. Hutton. 

Sir Howard Douglas, who has the happy faculty of confirm¬ 
ing his theoretical positions by referjence to historical facts, 
adduces some with a view to thlf!q[uestion which we make no 
apology for citiiig, , , 

“ Viewing the matter purely as an artillery question, there is no 
doubt that preference should be given to long guns^ As to its appli¬ 
cation to naval matters, T do not hesitate to reeommendi that a frigate 
which cannot carry 8 feet Si-qiGuiiders, had better be fitted with long 
18'pounders, than wilh 8 or feet»'24-*,^or with any nature of earro- 
nade, exclusively."': ' . n' , >"V * 

“ The very mortifyingi situation in which the gUll^t Sir James Yeo 
found himself in September^ 1818 ,- 00 'Dike Ontario, shows the dani- 
ger of the carronaue system of armament; ;vSir James states. In his 
letter of the } 2th of 8eptember> * the fleet of eleven saih 
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having a partiiil wind, in getting swittiin range of their fowg 

64 af^ $"2 pounderi f tfnd, b^tog ohtaiiied tbft'wilwl of ns, 1 found it 
iftipossibte to feeing them to iolaso action.. Wi rernmned in thh morti- 
Jmm situation jfive Ao«rs^ sliaviog only sist |« th$. Jleet ^lint toould 

nack the enemp. Not a mrronade nods fred. At sun-iset a breeze 
sprang u|)i from the westward, whefe I maincEUvrcd to oblige the enemy 
to meet ns on equal terms. This, hovrerer, he carefully avoided.* ** 

** Captain Barclay Staten, in his Ietter;,bf the l^ih of September, 
1813 The otheip brig of the chetjiyi lipparenjkly destined to en¬ 
gage tlie Queen C^rloUe, aupporfed. ilhe m by two 
schoonem, kept so fhr to ^ipdjvard render the Queen Char¬ 

lotte’s 24-paunder carrbnadeS'hsetessiSvMlst she ahd the Lady Prevost 
were exposed to o heavy ahd'destructiVO'firo ftOiu the Caledonian and 
fpur other schoouerk, armed with kmg gtms* ** 

Sir Howard next 4es<mib^ tbe aqlibn; m tbe Phmbe wit^ the 
American frigate Esaex, as cohfirjmmg ^tie.tiifeoretical view of 
the business*; and aSds, .T 

** This brilUant afiair, together with thb preceding facts^ cannot fail 
to dictate the ncmosshy .iOif ^aiidoning a ^Wiplc of armament ex¬ 
posed to such perils, and to teach the iniikirtance of adapting the 
tactics of an operation jto |thejpomparadve natures and powers of 
arras,” (Naval Ounoery,, p.“ 110^) '‘ ^ 

These extracts will aervo.to show ibat scientific and able 
officer does not sa;tisfy bimst^l,f ifTsitb p^senliiig tne rules of his 
profession dry and naked, but be teaches nis readers how 
to avail themselves of most srtrlkiitg w^nings, or the most 
cogent encoora^ments, fresh as they .%re exhibited in the paval 
and military records pf pur ' :, . , 

In reference to the resisf^^ oir the air, it is too remarkable 
to be omitted, iiat any vi^rof, tbe, geneml subject,’ however 
cmrsory, that as pti the ope h^ji no qdtnplqte theory of projec¬ 
tiles can ever be exhibifed iuj'^pdfi^entiy of the law and mag¬ 
nitude of the i^sistaiime, so,,ahv||i^ othpr, experiments 

on balls thrown from artillery , Supply ns wHb yery valuable 
approximations to the resistance in the 

utmost variety, of cases^ 

sistances of fluids to bodies^*mOySng||in tliem have been made 
by DAlembert,.tBor4e» 4^b^? but, pr. Hutton is 

the first, nay t^ dttiy;persO|i|. pO :fah;a%w^^ who has 


ployed tho whirHng ^esqribed.^ P-b^^^ and made 

I)y iUhc<A;''whiiej,l4hellvinnihipier;^^^^ febnr^abodt 300 

or 400 feet per second, up to 20dO, lie m 
availed himself of the' "bkllisti<?\^^p^ by throwing balls 

jn(o which, at difierent dismuces frohx the muzade of the piece, 
and computing the several velocities, hs Inferred both the law 
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of llie rcsfbstanee and the numeral jvalue of the co**efficicnts. 
Takinpj the caee of balls, the followmg theorem, so expressed 
as to facilitate ^jomputation, comprises the accordant results of 
the two independeut series of experiments: 

d* r3-jV»‘ 7,^^ 

’•"looo 

where r denotes the resistance in avoirdupoispownds in a me¬ 
dium state bf the atmosphere, d the diameter of the ball in inches, 
a; its velocity in feet. Such of dur readers as have not paid 
some attention to this class of inquiries, will be surprised on 
reading that a 35 lb* cannon-bafl, moviog with a velocity of 
1600 feet per second, would experience a resistance of 418 lbs., 
independently of the elastic pressure on the anterior part of the 
ball, which would be equal to 487 lbs. more; in all, more than 
900lbs,! We most cordially recommend to all students in 
natural philosophy those portions of Dr. Hntton^s Tracts which 
relate to resistances, aS presenting some of the most perspicuous 
ami instructive specimens Of physical induction which we have 
ever seen. 

The doctrine of terminal velocities grows out of that of resist¬ 
ances, and is as curious as it is important. To obtain a distinct 
view of this, let the following question be considered. Suppose 
a ball to be projected vertically upwards with a ga^at velocity, 
say 120(1 feej; in a Second,'will it occupy most time in its ascent 
or in its descent? If the body be projected in vacno, or in a 
non-resisting medium, the timea occupied in the ascent and in 
the ^^scent will be equal; not so, in tnC actual case of motion 
in the atmosphere, The ball, so soon as its ascending velocity 
is extinguished by the joint operation of the force of gravity 
and the resistance of the air, will begin to thil, and will continue 
to descend, and for an interval to ittcrc*ase in velocity; it 
ivilt never acquire reith which if wm projected upwar^: 

for the velocity downwards can'only increase until the relative 
w'eight that urges it in Us descent is just balanced by the resist¬ 
ance of the air j after which, there oeing no further cause of 
acceleration, the ball will contihue to descend uniformly. The 
greatest velocity which ft globe emt thus acquire by descending 
in the atmefeph^ere is balled its iertmmltehctiy i and it is found 
by making the analytical expression for the air's resistance 
equal to that for the relative gravity of the ball. Putting g;=s 
32| feet, d the diameter of the baft, A and J for the densities of 
the ball and air res|>ectlvely, we hav^ for the terminal velocity, 
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Coraputafsions founded either upon this theorem, or upon 
tictual experiments* 'when the barometer stands at 29'9 
inches, fot the terminal velocity of a 1 lb. ball* 247 feet—of a 
4Ib. ball, 311 feet—of a 01b. ball, 356 feeWof an 181b. ball, 
400 feet-—of a 361b. ball, 460 feet—of a 13 inch shell, 634 feet. 
The greatest of these terminal velocities falls very far short of 
the original velocity of projection in the proposed case; whence 
it is manifest that the time of descent would fur exceed the time 
of ascent. * 

It is sufficiently interesting to remark that, according to the 
same theory, the utmost velocity which a hailstone of a quarter 
of an inch in diameter eon acquire in its descent, unless it be 
diiven by the wind, is only feet; and that, in like manner, 
the maximm descending velocity of a spherical hailstone, an 
inch in diameter, is but o4-|- feet. Mow wisely and mercifully 
ordered I 

The knowledge of the terminal velocities of balls and shells 
of different sizes, enables the artillerist, by a course of reasoning 
which, looking back upon the space we nave already occupied, 
we must not now attempt to develope, to approximate to the 
ranges, in all the most useful cases* as well as to determine the 
elevation which shall give the maxiinnm range ; and which, by 
the way* we may observe is always than uie usual theory of 
projectiles in vacuo assies, The annexed theorem, whi<'h 
comprehends the whole of Mr. Hutton’s useful table, vol. iii. 
p. 270, is sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes: 


Elevation foT\ _( itiit. vel. 

max. range / - Vti^vei: 



3 ^ 


rhe*celebrated Carnot, in his work on the Defence of Fortified 
Places (a work written, as several of our readers may recollect, 
to please his Imperial master by demonhtratiug the impossibility 
of conquering France!) recommends that the besieged should 
begin to employ what be denominates veHical Jire, upon the 
commencement of the construction of the third parallel, and 
II 0111 that period of the siege keep up an incessant discharge of 
musquetry, and of 4oz, iron balls, at great elevations, upon the 
enoiny a works, so aS to form a shower of shot {pivie de (mllei) 
upon the trenches. He proposes that the iron balls should lie 
discharged trom a number of 12-inch murtarf^. two of which 
were #0 he placed in the salients of each bastion and lavelin, in 
ihe hotit w fronts attacked, each mortar throwing 600 balls at 
c»*li diHt barge. M. Carnot imaghied that one out of each 
pan el yt |80 halls so thrown would hit a man, and he coii- 
duded that It would mevitahly place him hon de combat:' 
ivt Urbt glance this appears a vpry ffirraHlable mode of defence, 
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But, on reasoning upon the doctrine of probabilitiee^ it will 
appear that M. Carnot has estimated the nnmber of effective 
balls much too highly. But it is more consonant with the tenor 
of tills article to observe, that he altogether overlooked an es¬ 
sential consideration in the principles of projectile motion, and 
that no Frenchman of science saw the mistake, or at least at¬ 
tempted to point it out, till after it had been exhibited to public 
view in the animadversions of an English oflioer, 5fx years sub- 
se(|ueni to the publication of M. Carnot's treatise. 

Sir Howard Douglas's refutation is very complete; extending, 
indeed, to other matters besides Carnot's blundei" in reference 
to the vertical fire. Our quotations, hoi/rever, must relate to 
that subject alone* 

<* When (says Sir Howard) I began to consider this interesting 
problem, as applied to vertical fire, I was soon satisfied that M. Carnot 
had entirely overlooked terminal velocity; and I shall show, from his 
own words, that this is the case.” 

This point he confirms; and, after computing the terminal 
velocity of a French 4 02 . ball, (viz. 201 feet,) he shows that a 
ball falling with such a velocity would not penetrate more than 
about one-tenth of an inch into elm timber. He then proceeds: 

« Four ounce balls, discharged at elevations even considerably above 
to the distance of 120 yards, would not inflict a mortal wound, 
excepting upod an uncovered head. They would not have force suf¬ 
ficient to break principal bone $ there would be Oo penetration, 
but merely a contusion.” ' 

In a note Sir Howard details some experiments in confirmation 
of the^e assertions: 

“ A cpheorn mortar was placed 100 yards from six new deal targets 
laid on the ground, and two new wadmill tilts spread out near them, 
to estimate by the impression made on them the force with which the 
balls would fall. 

“ The first round was with tlie usual tin case, containing S3 four- 
onnee balls, with a charge of one ounce of powder, elevation 45®. 
The case went bodily about ISO yards without breaking. 

“ Loos* balls were then put in over a wooden bottom. After a 
number of rounds with the above charge and elevotion, with difi'erent 
numbers of four-ounce halls, it was ascertained that the coh^orn would 
throw 4*2 of them IQft yards, and that the spread was, on an average, 
about J 0 or 12 yards. It was not very easy to hit the targets and cloths, 
although they covered a mface of 774 square Jbid $ but, in one in¬ 
stance, 22 balls left their mark. Htc indentation on the surface of the 
deal was so small that if; could not weU be measured ^ it certainly was 
not more than one>tv^C|ntieth of an inch deep, 4 hall ihruvon 'with fore* 
fom the hand ap]^ared to make an ei^ual impression. Those which 
struck the wadmill tilt did not penetrate, but merely it^dented the 
ground underneath. The penetration of the balls into the ground 
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(wbich w&B of tlie Roftest uatwro of ttieadow) wosj on an average, two 
inchest but the baUe tbrowu hj^hand did not peuetrate so far. 

« The mortur ,waB thjeo dented to 7S®» and wit|i 2 o»t of powder and 
42 balls made nearly the samp ran^e ai^ before ; but the spread was in¬ 
creased to about 40 yards, so that it w ae very di0icalt to hi|^ the surface 
aimed at. Several balls did, however, at length fa)! on the targets and 
wadmiU tiltiS. Hie impression on the former was something increased, 
but stlH so trifling as hardly to be measured i th balh did not go through 
the ektth^ And tH^e penetration on the meadow was only increased to 
about three inches.” (Dooglas’a Observations, p. 23.) 

t j 

This is very^decisiro; and mu^h luore of what is advanced by 
this scientiflo and ind|fatigablo ofldeet is oqually satisfactory. 
We have been recoup iniormed tlia-t ejCjpeiritnents now canyrioff 
on by “ the Select Committee," will furnish a complete and 
practical refutation of all that Carnot advanced on this his 
new mode of defence. 

M. Augoyat's memoir on the effect of vertical fires contains 
brief accounts of experiments made in France, at Corfu, and in 
Russia; all tending to show the inefi^cacy of M. (!)arnot’'s mode 
of defence. This author also quotes freely from Sir Howard 
Douglas; avowedly, however, and with the commendation due 
to his talents and aetivity. The memoir is followed by two 
notes, in one of which the author reduces to grouch measures 
some elegant approximative formulm to the actual ranges of 
military projectiles, first given by Dr, Huttoia in the 3d vol. of 
his Tracts: the other note contain^ some obvious, but not un¬ 
interesting remarks on the nature and effieucy of ricoohet*‘firing, 
For these we must now refer to the pamp^et itself, ^ving nearly 
exhausted the space which CUn adequately be assigned to the 
present article. 

We by no means present, thia as a complete histoyy of the 
successive steps by which theory and practice of gunnery 
have been improved; but have ratbciT made it our object to 
select a few ot the more leading ai^d prominent points, expa¬ 
tiating most where there has been an obvious connexion be¬ 
tween the matter of inyeadgation and some interesting depart¬ 
ment of physical inquiry# By pursuing this course we hope to 
have rendered an acceptable service hoth to military men, and 
to the younger votaries of genuine philosophy, 

In conclusion, we trust we shall nof be accused of any un- 
w'ortby fi cling, if we remark that all, or nearly all, which is 
iruh vy|u'.iblc in this department of research has been the pro¬ 
duce of Biitam* We have no yvish to depreciate the labours 
ot Beiijpuili, Kuler, and others, of whom we have already 
spoken in terns of deserved\putnniendation; and upon whose 
genius and attainments Wf Oflien reflect with admiration. Yet 
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we do not hesitate to affirm, that were it not for the ^practical 
turn ^iven to the investigation hf Robins, and so incessantly 
kept m tnind^ and so skilfully and elaborately carried out to its 
main provisional applications, by Dr, Rutton, gunnery, as a 
branch df liberal scionoe, would, to the present moment, have 
been a harron speculation., Thu great good sense evinced in all 
the Doctor’s inquiries; his cautious abstinence, nay, we might 
perhaps say, his conscientious abhorrence, of •the mere parade 
of science; his love of simplicity, and his constant aim at 
utility; stamp a value upon nis contributions to science which 
it is not easy to overrate: and they 'i^ho are now pursuing the 
same course of inVestigatton; we believe, aspire to no higher 
honour than to be rO^rded, in this respect, as his worthy 
disciples. ^ ^ ' 

Some of the French philosophers, we understand, affect to 
call in question the alleged superiority of Dr. Hutton in refer¬ 
ence to this daSs df in<|uirlek: but why, we are at a loss to 
conjecture. Have advanced the science of projectiles ? 
If so, we would gltidly peruse the treatises or dissertations in 
which the improvements appear. If so, again, why do they 
so eagerly possess thetx^elves of every fesSay, investigation, and 
experiment of Dr. Hutton on the subject, as soon as it is made 
public ? Why do they ih like manner, with equal eagerness 
obtain accounts of all .ballistic experiments now conducting at 
Woolwich ? Why do they, thus continue, according to their own 
adage, porter de i*eau d m rhi^r^7 In chemistry, in modern ana¬ 
lysis, in astronomy practical and physical, much is due to them; 
and, as we have no aesire to deprive them of the honour thence 
accruing, So neither can we consent to see our own Countrymen 
deprived of their appropriate meed of praise. We have now lying 
on our a treatise which has been much commended in 
France, Its title is, Le Mbuvement Ignd considdrd principale- 
meiit dans la Charge d’ahe Fiece d’Artillerie. It is intended 
principally as a refutation of Robins; and the copy which now 
lies before us was sent by one of Bonaparte’s Field Marshals, 
to a late Master General of the Ordnance, as well Reserving the 
attention of the British Artillery. It exhibits more positive 
nonsense under the Semblance of philosophical Aiscussion, than 
any work we ever Saw, except poor Mercier*s fancied i^fhtation 
of the Copernickn system,-—so much Vead admired by the 
Paribidn loungers about twenty years ago. 

That the French'did hot alleys affect tO think these re¬ 
searches of Dr. Hutton of no con&qhnnee, is evident from this 
fact. During the R^fmlutionary h^nmrs in 1793, when a decree 
was passed ordering persons not bom in France to quit the 
Republic/ the great and amiable *ingmnge,£ nattvb'w Italy, 
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wa» a resident in Paris. H© was one of the Commissioners 
appointed to reform the Sjrstem of weights and measures ; but 
that was not thought sufRcient to detain him. Guyton advised 
him to claim an exemption on the pretext of his being employed 
in preparing a report On I)r. Hutton^s investigations^ in relation 
to gunnery; and, being a member of the Committee of Public 
Safety, he actually procured for hb friend an injunction re¬ 
quiring his stay, ** in order to complete the calculations which 
he had undertaken with respect to the theory of projectiles/* 
The avowed object of Lagrange was, to found upon Br. 11 ut- 
ton*s experiments and researches a more extended theory than 
had hitlierto been offered; but w© are not aware that he ever 
published any thing of consequence on the subject. 


Aet. XlV,-^Tlte life of WilUam Hey, E$q. FRS. Sfc, by 

John Pearson, FHS. FLS. MRL; &c.‘8vo. pp. 66b. London, 

1822. 

We have singular satisfaction in introducing to our readers 
this valuable addition to British biography, it is the life of 
an eminent surgeon at Leeds, from the pen of another eminent 
surgeon in London; both of them men who have not been 
ashamed to exhibit to the world ^eir conscientious opinion, 
that religion is a science with which all persons of whatever 
profession ou^ht to be acqua||ted, 'and the practice of its pre¬ 
cepts an art ui which all ought to be skilled. The ordinary 
reader will, perhaps, not thank the author for having intro¬ 
duced into his work many surgiiial and medical dftaus, not 
likely to be generally interesting to the public, or in all in¬ 
stances fit for miscellaneous perusal; but the professional 
reader has not an equal right to censure the introduction of 
those moral and spiritual topics which belong to him as much 
as to the most unscientific individual, and the importance of 
which will be felt, when all that relates to the mere physical 
welfare of the species shall be for ever forgotten. We could 
earnestly wish that our libraries abounded with books of this 
character. We possess an ample, not to say a superabundant, 
stock of sermons and treatises in divinity; nor is the list of 
Ix'oks of amusing biography by any means scanty; but we 
have cfnuparativeTy little of that useful, yet entertaming, spe- 

.. . . . * . ., 11 ^ 11,. .... I II II ^-1 - ^ ■ - 

• Timecutild be m none than irliat were coataiaeS in tbe I>octor*« first two 
jispers QQ tSe |ubJ|‘cbpubU«bo4 ia Uw years J773 and 1786, 
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cies of reading whi<jh combines the two; which, without ser¬ 
monizing (though certainly Mr. Pearson sermonizes more than 
would be agreeable to many readers), exhibits religion in her 
most attractive garb, and seduces us to our welfare by an un-» 
adorned display.of the practical graces of Uie Christian character. 

The excellent individual whose memoir is now before us, 
was born in the village of Pudsey, near Leeds, August 23, 
(). S. 1736, At three years of age he was near being burned 
to death by his dress taking file ; and upon that occasion owed 
Ins safety to the presence of mind of a female servant. Some 
months afterwarcU, an accident more lasting in its consequences 
befel him, and which appeared likely to exclude him from ever 
pursuing with advantage the profession in which he afterwards 
so eminently excelled. In cutting a piece of string with the 
edge of tlie penknife directed upwards towards his face, the point, 
on dividing the string, penetrated his right eye, and totally 
destroyed its power of vision. His father was much affected 
with the simplicity of a remark which he made on that occasion, 
that he saw light with one eye, and darkness with the other.'* 
The left eye possessed the faculty of vision, in great perfection, 
to the close of his life. 

Mr. Hey’s childhood was distinguished by great spright¬ 
liness and activity, and gave many tokens of that animation 
and ardour of character which were conspicuous iu all his 
pursuits. Between the age of seven and eight years, he was sent 
with his brother John, well known afterwards as Norrisiau Pro¬ 
fessor of Divinity at Cambridge, to an academy near Wake¬ 
field, where he was particularly^oticed for his industiy and 
good conduct, by one of the classical assistants, Mr. Dodgson, 
afterwards Bishop of Elphin* Here he acquired, in addition to 
his classics, a remarkable taste for natural philosophy and 
scientific investigation $ while under the assiduous culture of 
his parents* he learned to obey authority* to abhor falsehood, 
“ to keep innoceiicy, and take hold of tlie thing that is right.” 
Habits of piety also were formed early iu nis mind* and 
became the spring of that self-'gOverument, temperance, and 
conscientious regard to his duties, which characterized his 
maturity, and of that operative devotion which “ grew 
vyith his growth,’* and went on increasing to the end of his 
life. * 

Young Hey desired at the age of fourteen to go to sea j but con¬ 
curred in the wish of his parents that he should be placed as an 
apprentice to a Mr. Dawson, a surgeon, at Leeds, inhope^ of be¬ 
coming, at some future period, the surgeon of a man of war. 
He continued to conduct himself well, and was particulaiiy 
diligent in gaining a thorough knowledge of hll ptOfession^ 
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even to esqSemii)^tt#, itt '’his otfra peVi^dti on the drugs 

which hdWsts ehafcldy^eato ndmjiohhd; dh^'dne of wihich oc 
sions he took such a dosl of Mj^tthew*s it was 

^ouhtfiii whettiei* w(MH eter jtaiite or adikihis^er fihother. 

In 1/5^ he went to idhdoix'to ^om professional 

education j hut before we follow Htn. thi^ver, we pj^hifesOftract 
a passage illustrative of hisnchafkcter and habits while at 
lVIr*'J>a#sQn"s*. 


** l>ort»^ the time'iiif his apprenticeship with Mr. Dawson, he never 
omitt^ the duty of private prayer, On rising iii the morning and re¬ 
tiring at night, ' This eust eiepo^ed liitii'to the" scoife and ridicule of 
his tellOW'iappreftticej ^ who,would introduce thi »fe’rVahtboy into their 
bed-room 'to johi with him in ” bis raoefceW of thlis rdigioUs service ; 
blit WHUam Hey was hot to be intimidated' into' a deiiriiction of his 
ptOiis bi^s' b^ ihefmptiWeof shame, Cir the dfrtead of'co'ntempr. He 
persevered steadily^ in his duty* and liis firiOni^s soon induced these 
inconsiderate young persons to desist from their improper behaviour 
towardabtin,; --v '''v *''■ 


** Abbot 'this period, he begiltt to attend the evening prayprS at the 
pariah chitrdu/whenever his eogageinentis would permit him ;, and 
neVe he met k litUe'company of pious, ybang men, with ’ whom he 
soon'forraedan acquaintance.'' >■ 

“ MriTley had not yet acquired a torteefc knowledge of 'the doc¬ 
trines; of Christianity.; for, in a oonversdition. with one of his young 
friends ;whp was addr^sibg him on the subject bf disclainiing all merit, 
and rolyipgsqlely on tins mercy and grace of the Uedeemer for salva* 
tion^ ho replied ; “ What! Arc we pot. to dp, pur duty ? ” That an 
objection of thb nature ri|ould arise in the mind of a youth, who hsd 
not duly studied the representat^s madpin tlie New festament con- 
cernlng the mediatorial office'W emr Saviour,' is not extraordinary ; 
but that many much Older than he shduld, even in the prbseni day, 
conceive that the doctrine Of the Justification of a sinner before God 
by fiiith in'-'the merits and Interce^ibn of JesUs Christ, relaxes the 
obligations of Christian morality; iP sipifprlsing and lamcmtabie. It 

maybe remarked as a etriking instance of Iheeifect of prejudice, that 
the Same, pcrsoii^ wfeo evince this tpiidef concern for personal piety, 
are oii^ so incPnsietfht with themselves/as lo object strongly against 
the strict and: comprehenrive irnodd of interpfemg itbe precepts of 
holyjiving, which, , IS conuhonly,adoptedbynriipser the doc- 

tfine.dfgr^^tuitppiJustificatfpp,, Mm.pe»’don- 

of, sm j,att4 reto'i|^l|aricm, ‘me .tpjbe.riSptW faidi. in the 

pi^itiatp^,;imcrificf,.pr 'Christi!Ikeri; Ik'w; mleged*, that the, 

Obh^tii^' of'ilutWisphlld, Jb4 ''kfiohjled,' ‘.'ihd' md^fiecessity "pf good 
wofb bpjris'rie^Wf^;' bht,;''^fh^4bp''4dv^4te»'^of'me- 
wise, on’ 'fhe ihd«pe|3^W'VueyMv bbhvhr^h.! to .'God, and' of 
livi»ig Somistpntlj^'m «bbui^4'df'*%htiebhlW?'kbd 8inc«##bbedicnce; 


* juigbi life itttt^o in 
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tho days of the A|» 08 tle« and pwroitiy,^ csqf vertSj .huf is hy ^n^/neans 
adapted tp ,the;pre,sept atate of soaety.* V^hatever, may bo tbp iwurce 
pf this ^etr.c^!btra^ic'tion/it wilt J^ply no violation of cp^rte^y or 
fcharity to >i)iggckr “t|||at such^injCon^uilies niay frequently be traced 
to a defdbtfti^'e acqum^tance wiih'^tbe first primpiples 6t religion^ and a 
nio^ cntjiihbtie neglect of the bible.' ^ * ; ‘ . ^ 

** WiIHaii'ffey was at this perit^ in ’ the habit of retiring, at conve¬ 
nient <bbportunities^ to study the Holy Scriptures, and digest what 
he read by serious meditation. On one of these oecasioOs, when he 
was.reading the flUr,chapter of the sepond epistle to the Corinthians, 
his attention iras forcibly arrested by the, seventeenth vewe; If any 
map be Jo Christ,^.he,is a. pgw.creature; old things, are passed away; 
behold, all thing|[ 'aro reflecting .on these wcrrds, a 

series^ cphsiderat^O^varose iu his, naind nrUich gave him. new and 
more, adequate coneoptiohs!. of .tjlie,, nature and extent of Christian 
piety. Ho acquire^ a ;«»ore correct .and practical understanding of his 
true state and, condition j he saw and felt,thb,necessity of an entire 
renovation ip his heart and affections; he could no longer derive gra¬ 
tification from mixing in scenes pf gaiety and amusement; the objects 
of ambtiiofi,,.vanity,. and<pl^^ure« lost thch*.seduclng4nfluence; his 
thp,ught^, were .now chiedy ,®fJCupiiedL and his affection^ engaged, by hi- 
vWiblc .and pternal, realities; his bbhver^ion and manners indicated 
a deep concern for the welfore of his 'spul,. which induced his less 
serious companion? ttt withdraw from his society.** (P.4-?«7.) 

Mr, Hey^ thou^ a ohurehnaan ou principle, was induced 
about this titae* to idiu. the methodist society. The methodists 
at that period professed themselves Churchmen, and both their 
preachers and people!^ regularly attended the church service. 
When their habits becaanc changed, Mr. Hey left them ; or, 
rathef^ he He wppld frequently, 

ih',aft^r adyahtap^ hie'derived,' fibm.attepdiug 

thb evenink prayers at ins parish cliurch. fVl often,*** said he* 
** look with great bfoasu?;e at thh plape where | was accustomed 
to sit, and can never forget the> happy momenta I then enjoyed. 
The winter senaon was peculiarly fdeasant to me ; as the solemn 
gloom* wliich seemed increasedhy the few candles then lighted, 
tended to sober the mind,; and to bxcite a pecnliar feelffi^ pot 
unfriendly to devotionv -1 Was alwaj^ ante of hearing tWd good 
sermons, bne frdm a prophet; and another from eVangefist, 
^hllttdihg to'the jiessoria) * and dqnseqhenHfpever ca^e ampty 
away.” Were all professed bhhrchmen ^ attadhbd to the 
sefyice'^ of iki^'ir'^hul'jch |i^'-^i?'‘iy6w0 
woittld ^pi ,haye' so ’cd,n^)alp P^w,?,,which 

distioguisl^ a f*, pmyer^.diay fvdpxji.%mpnpn day*w ■ Hqy*s 
churc&c^ship aftei;^ards be«^e jdon4*'Wed 
Mr., ,Hey.*& career':whi^■in*IUmdph■sl^^ bf-imvfeiried 

diligence m his application pri>foi^ioaal studieSir: His 

attainments in them wete uin:i^ti^y m bokowhig 
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great strength from his sound judgment, firm conduct, and 
general information, made him aoove a match for the contempt 
or ridicule with which his medical companions were disposed 
to treat his theological principles and strictness of deportment. 
A young man of religions disposition, who followed him in 
St. George’s hospital, suffered much from the insults of his 
companions. Mr. Hey, many years afterwards, irta letter to one 
of his sons, then at Cambridge, alludes to the circumstance witli 
a view to show the duty and importance of a religious student’s 
devoting his mind iijitently to the literary pursuits of his station, 

I alu’^s endeavoured/’ he says, ** to ^ at the head of my 
class. This diligence ensured me the rfe^rd of my teachers, 
and preserved me from many rude attars from my equals. 
This 1 particularly experienced when engaged in my medical 
studies in London, where I could not meet with one religious 
young man in my own profession. But as I tools, such pains 
that my fellow students were obliged to consult me in their 
difficufties, 1 preserved a considerable check upon their con¬ 
duct,” Mr, Pearson particularly mentions Mr. Iley’s firmness 
of character at this period. , 

** It was during the period of his studies in London, that Mr. Hey 
undertook the very dtSicult task of strictly governing his thoughts; 
and per|ia{i8 very few persons ever exercised such a perfect control 
over them, as he was enabled to do, from those early days of his 
youths, to the end of bis life. He determined that he would meditate 
upon a given subject^ while he was walking to a certain distance, and 
that then he would turn his attention to some other topic ; and he was 
thus accustomed to pass through the streets of London investigating 
the various subjects to which his thoughts had been directed by tho 
lectures, or other professional occupations. The ejects of this habit 
remained with him through life; and he found it of admirable use, 
not only in preserving him from the intrusion of a swarm of imperti¬ 
nent ideas, but in enabling him to forin a correct judgment on many 
points pertaining to divine and human knowledge. The same kind of 
accuracy was observed in his conversation. He would oflen discuss 
a subject with a friend, as they rode in his carriage. In the midst of 
the conversation Mr. Hey would alight to see a patient; and although 
this circumstance occurred frequentTy, he never failed to resume the 
discussion at the very sentence , where it fiad been broken off, and 
would thus continue, an uhinterrupted series of discourse to the end of 
the aigument. ‘An old and mtintate ^ Mr, Hey expresses 
himselfthus, on this feature ^ hts character; * He formed no opi¬ 
nions 00 'hoy subject,, hdbpted no or acting, with¬ 

out much previous and clbse attentidti fo it. He neVer spoke k ran¬ 
dom, or uttered a-aentiuicht that he had not Veil considered. This 
Circumstance made him led! a^re^|e as a companion, as it shed a 
cold and cautious reserve ahoul him) which was mlt by thC extempo¬ 
raneous talkers whocj&niemd with htmi and left an uneasy suspicion 
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fhnt they had said something n-hich was foolish, or displeasing to him. 
Every thing tliat he.produced was already cut and dried in his mind; 
80 that if questioned about any thing that.he had not well considered, 
he either said nothing, or what was undecisive and unsatisfactory.* ** 
(P. 19—21.) 

We muft quote one passage mote relative to his habits, while 
a student in London, for the sake of the valuable counsel which 
it affords to other young men similarly situated. 

** Mr. Hey prescribed to himself, while yet a young student, cer¬ 
tain rules for the regular dividing of his several employments, and the 
improvement of his time. He rose early in the morning, and conti¬ 
nued this practice, when in health, to the end of his life. He so 
arranged his occupations, that a particular portion of the day was ap¬ 
propriated to each ; and, as far as the nature of the various objects 
of his studies would admit, he adhered to the rules he had imposed 
on himself with the roost scrupulous exactness. By this orderly suc¬ 
cession of business, at home and abroad, the hours of every day were 
consecrated to an industrious pursuit of useful and important know¬ 
ledge. These laudable habits, acquired early and strengthened b^ 
r^ular* exercise, preserved him through the succeeding periods of his 
life, not only from the criminal misemploytnent of time, but gave him 
a facility of filling up what maybe termedi the porenMeses of time, 
with satisfaction to, himself and utility to others. The sabbath-day 
was strictly and entirely devoted to the service of Almighty God. He 
never went to the dissecting room,, nor woul^ he accept any invita¬ 
tion to visit on that day, that he might not be tempted to deviate from 
his customary practice of attending divine worship thi^ times: nor 
disturb his serious frame of mind by the interruption of unprofitable 
conversation, or the intrusion of worldly concerns. He has been 
often beard to say, * that his sabbaths* were the happiest of his days, 
during his residence in London, and that the complete suspending of 
all his secular pursuits prepared him to resume his studies with re¬ 
newed ardour and alacrity.’ On leaving London he reflected with 
emotions of gratitude on the goodness of God, which had been mani¬ 
fested to , him during his stay in that city. He had been preserved 
from falling by the various temptations to which his situation had ne¬ 
cessarily exposed him. His health had suffered no interruption thy his 
constant ana intense application to study; nor bad his religious prin¬ 
ciples been impaired.’* (P.15—17.) 

Mr. Hey, after completing his preparatory studies in London, 
commenced business as a surgeon in Leeds. For some time 
his practice was very circuniscribed, and nearly ten years 
elapsed before bis prOfbssional e*^hluments were equal to the 
moderate expenses oif bis fiamily. Keither bimself nor his 
friends at that period Had any reason to anticipate the exten¬ 
sive reputatiqtt.wlliiell he afterwards acquired. In addition to 
the ordinary obat^Jeis which in ,<aU learned professions bar 
the way to celeh^tyiaiid enipluineat^ tiU tiiae and favourable 
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circumstances open a pa^sa^ for merit, Mr. Hey had tp con* 
tend with the prejudices jexcited ajpong ^s fello^y townsmen, 
by his strictly religious charaoter an^ Ponnexions^ .He bad 
also to surmount a somewhat repulsive taqitumityj’and a re- 
serve arid unbending gravity .qf deportment, which were ill 
calculated to gain him popuJit%, But it is due,c^a less to 
Mr. Hey’s strength of ehuraqter, thriu to his religious principles, 
to add, that he greatly improved in the secowriry dul^Us of 
address and urbanity in his passage through ,the world, and 
that he most evinced the bumunixing chs?U0ter of that hply 
religion which tells us expressly to he courteous, at a period 
of life when the usual excitements of chef||ulheas having gra¬ 
dually failed, mere constitutional sweetnesis of temper, and tlie 
blana exterior of conventional potiteness, often give place to 
peevish irritability. 

Still Mr. Hey’s surgical ahilitjes could not fail in time to 
draw him from his obscurity. His biographer states that before 
his period, scarcely Uriy of the capital operations in chirur^ry 
had been performed iri the populous, town of Leeds, ^ut 
Mr, Hey began from the first to encounter the most serious 
cases,, and performed the operatiqu of |it,hotomy no less than 
three times successfully in his private pmoticein tne first year of 
bis business. The Leeds hospital was estabjish^d chiefiy by the in¬ 
defatigable exertions%f Mr. Hey. He also, ip conjunction with his 
professional friends, formed a medical society, which was found 
veiy beneficial in affording opportunities fpr useful discussion, 
anti for epllecting a public medical library. Among his scientific 
friends, about the year 1768,! we find enrolledjthe napae of Dr. 
Priestley, then resident at Leeds. These two friepds in philo? 
sopl^ were public and strenuous opponents on hijgher Subjects, 
Hr. Jrriestley, about this time, printed and circuited ve^ ex¬ 
tensively, tvjthoui his name, a number of penny pamphlets, 
caioulated by their familiarity oft language and argument to 
engage tHC attention and pervert the min^S of halt-educated 
peraons, Mr. Hey being deeply impressed with a persuasion 
.-of the truth and infinite tmpnrtance of the doctrines attacked 
in these publication^i'^arid not! satisfied v^itfi the answers which 
had heeh printed, pubHsbedtt^^cts in; r^^^^ anony¬ 

mous philosophical friend^the one a defehes^pf the divinity of 
Christ, the otimr of,the dootrine of the atonement.. Ifhesq little 
works have ciroulation, iand have been well 

spoken, cd by., good bihlical^^ acholara» «!Dr« Biioatley nations. 
Mr, Hey ju the ,fi^llnwing mrms«, The only person > Leeds 
who gave much attention»t® my u3eperimeut% waaMr^sHey, a 
surgeon; He was a ' and ^^tote -answeiu to 

some of my tbe^<%md|'hhtivb'Ulvrityh''eri«versed with 
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the greatest fSreedom oii philosophical sul^ects, wi£hout men¬ 
tioning any thlng'rdaUng to t^mogy. When I left Iiee4s, he 
beggea of rhe the eartheti trou^ in which I had made ail my 
experiments whit© I was there ” (memoirs of Dr.Priestley,p.63!j 
Mr. Pearson declines, and so shall we, debating the point whe¬ 
ther Mr, Eey's intimacy with Dr, Priestley was iustifiable, and 
whether th the later periods of his life he would nave formed it. 
A perfeiCt knoii^ledge of all the circumstances'of the case can 
alone determine the question: we presume, however, that there 
are cases in which such a copnexioh can he considered 

as uaeml or desirable. An inspired monarch determined that 
his companions shduld be, as far as practicable, in the sphere 
in whicti he was placed, the excellent of the earth,” the 

saints who delight in virtueand Mr. Hey in general acted 
so decidedly upon this principle, that we are unwilling to think 
that he had not strong and suffiicient reasons for his conduct in 
the present instance. It was through Dr. Priestley's recom¬ 
mendation of him to the fltoyAl Society, that he was elected a 
member of that body. “ I wish,” said Dr. Priestley, ** that one 
of the members in ten had equal pretensions to tl^at honour.” 

In addition to the misfortune of the loss of his right eye, 
already mentioned, Mr, Hey met with another misadventure, 
which appeared likely to disqualify him, in a great measure, 
for active life, as a medical practitioner. In 1773 he con¬ 
tracted a lameness, by the effects of an injury in striking his 
knee against the stone-work of a bath, in rising out of the 
water j the effects of which were aggravated by a fall from his 
horse, a short time after. In 1778 he received another blow 
on the injured limbi in mounting his horse, which confirmed 
and increased the iniury to so great a degree that his lameness 
became incurable, and he was never afterwards able to walk, 
more than acrbsB a room of ordinary siae, without a cratch. 
The spirit ifi which he bore his cala^mity is thus described by 
his excellent biographer. 

“ At this period he was fblly engaged la J his.,reputation 

stood high aa an operating surgeon ; prsohs catpe frim remote parts 
of York^ire to X<eed8, that they .migm be under his iramediate care; 
and he was frequently eallM to considerable dfstancee from Leeds in 
cases Of di^culty ana danger. 

Mr, Hey had now a lai^ family, and was sbnn m be the parent 
of an eleventh child^ hb rii^t^ faode presented before him a reason- 
able prospect iof ^glnCiion and emolument; as creditable to himself 
as advantageous to bis family. Amidst the full tide of this honour 
and proaperity, ha disabled fmai using all active e^i^tionS ; the 
remedies which. we^e, employed by m awa direction, or by the sug- 
gestiong .of his pro^|^%nm friea#t were Of little benefit to him j and 
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it appeared probable to end to thoae :wbo were qualified to 

judge of his case, that he>’bu1d never regain tbH power of walking. 
Mr. Hey felt this afflictive dispensation of die Divine Providence as 
every considerate man, in similar circumstances, would feel it; he 
was deeply affected by it, biit betrayed nO ttnlritnoring nor discontent, 
no impatience, nor unmanly dejectidii of mind. His religious princi- 

j iles were now tried, and he w«s enabled to sustain this viji^iatioswith 
mrable submission, and a meek acquiescence in the divine will, rely¬ 
ing with an unsuspecting confidence upon the grecioi^s declarations of 
his heavenly Father.^ 

“ In a conversation with an intimate frjend, tvho i^as lamenting 
the apparent consequences of a disorder which; ni.e<^dced the extinc¬ 
tion of his prospects of future usefulness, he«^id| * If it be the will of 
God that 1 should be Confined to my sofa, He should command 
me to’ pick'straws during the reinainaer of my life. I, hope I should 
feel nq repugnance to HiS good pleasure.^ *’ (P. 46—48.) 


His resigna-tion to the awards of Divine providence, so 
strikingly exiiibited in this passage, was conspicuous through¬ 
put his life. Besides t^e loss of a ten<]bfly-attached wife, he 
had the melancholy afHiction of seeing no less than nine of his 
children drop around him; some of them under circumstances 
peculiarly distressing, and several of them after they had 
arrived at maturity, and entered upon life with every.prospect 
of becoming the ornament and consolation of his old age. But 
though he ielt keenly these successive bereavements, he, was 
never heard to utter .swjy thing approaching a murmur on 
such occasions. On the morning of the funeral, hp would with¬ 
draw to the room where the remains of his child , wer^ placed, 
aud there, while in solemn acts of devotion he resigned to God 
the gift which had been recalled, h® wpuld exp,ress/*’says his 
biographer/** upfeigned gratitude to. his Heavenly .Father for 
the comfort he had so,long enjoyed, while eXjerci^ng the 
trust reposed in him.” He was accustomed to ;^ay,! on the 
death of his that." hia ultimate end respecting them 

was answered, since he them up to become inhabit¬ 

ants of that kingdom mto whicb he. trustedthey had 
mercifully received.** ‘ He, remarks, ip pne pf to his 

second son, ** my Ibpd wishew would fa.in.see. ah amendment jm 
your ’sistefs health, ^buti .h^r .rhmpval h®Phe will .only .bP tb® 

speedier |idssessiph bf eteipal glpfy. 'h wowl^ |>wry ail 


f M and 

.ht^ skill as prefer extracting a 
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few parti(ju!^" rfe§pectiiig his, judicial'and political cfireer, in 
whicn he pi^dVeii nlmself as great a public blessing as by his 
surgipartalents. / , 

In the year 1786 he was elected an ialderman of Leeds, and 
llie next,ye^ryvas appointed to the office of mayor. The circle 
includedirrhis jurisdiction consfcained at that time 60,000 souls, 
since hhi^ented (as appeal’s from the returps of 1821) to 
83,261. 'With; his characteristic vigour of mind, he applied 
himself to the assiduous study oi the law, and obtained a 
highly i^speotable share of information in those departments 
of legal Iscieriifiejtvith which if was desirable for him to become 
acquainted for the discharge of his magisterial duties. He was 
particularly active in enforcing the laws relative to blasphemy, 
drunkenness. Sabbath-breaking, and similar offences against 
God and society. Though greatly encouraged in his exertions 
by his late Majesty's proclamation, issued m June, 1787, ‘^for 
the encohragemeht of piety and virtue, and the preventing and 
punishing of vice, profaneuess, and immorality/' he unhappily 
had to encounter obstacles of so formidable a nature that most 
men Wotiid have despaired of success: every species of oppo¬ 
sition, that |)rivate chicane and public turbulence could devise, 
was pht in operation to prevent the execution of his wise, legal, 
and useful plans. He Was burned in effigy; liis carriage was 
stopped, the traces cut, one of hiS hbrsfes stabbed, and himself* 
and his wife, who was with him in the carriage, with difficulty 
escaped personal violehce. It does not, however, appear that he 
gave the slightest fust cause fdr these outrages. His conduct 
was cool, impartially and, where there »^as any hope of amend¬ 
ment, as lehieUt as the laws of his country and his own oath 
and duty allowed., Hffif a century had now passed over 
his bead, and his gravity and steadiness of character exempt 
him from any suspicidU of a zea|, without discretion. Tlie 
judges, with one'discteaitable exception, upheld both his cha¬ 
racter and his exertions. The individual excepted, and y^hose 
name, for the sake of his office, is not mentioned in the h^^rra- 
tive, sawfif., as appears from, the minutes of the two cbbnsel 
employed by defendant, to charge the jury with a flippancy 
not often Witij^ed citi the EhgUsh^bench, telling them that 
Mr. Key’s, nonsffibles, whose conduct was in quemiqri,, were 
“ of the reforming kind;’' that‘‘reformation generally jproiduces 
greater evils th^,jit attempts tp redress that “ he did not 
know that ‘ ^ was We^h and: that the ,cele¬ 
brated afef against cursings and sweari^^^^ Geo. %) 

appointed by be read phbHfely ^ every church and’ 

chapel four timie^l eVory yestir; “was heard Ofty the 
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^public,” and that ** he himself had never heard of it till he came 
into that court! ” < m. 

Mr. Hey outlived this storm; and the eiEceUetioe of hi# mo¬ 
tives* and the wisdom* di|nityr «»d modemtion of his conduct, 
Were at length very genemily ttiSknowIed&ed ancj appretdhted. 
He Was again chosen mayor in 1801; and thbWh^te was as 
firm as before b opposing whatever tended to the bhiffuption 
of good morals, he escaped wlihoui public opposition or ob¬ 
loquy, even from the most dissolute, of his leUo^W. townsmen, 
who now knew too well his talents, resolujdon, a^d high repu¬ 
tation, to venture to oppose his plana; y^hlle from all the 
friends of religion and virtue he received a degree of regard and 
veneration which wbuld have intoxicated a mmi of less sober 
mind, or less under the chastising infiitence of Christian prin¬ 
ciples. He was accustomed to remark, what every person who 
acts fi*om conscientious motives, iu circumstances of difficultjr, 
must haVe frequently found, that? ** he had often meutted the 
greatest bhidquy from those flwitidns which had required the 
greatest Sacrifice of feeling lo perform, and to which he was 
conscious nothing could have impelled him but a deep sense of 
his duty.” 

His poliikal exer^ons Were not less praiseworthy than those 
which he made as U magistrate in the cause of morals and reli¬ 
gion; and indeed they were closely and naturally coimected. 
On this subject we cannot forbear addackig an extract of some 
length, which conveys many vbry important lessons, and ex¬ 
hibits Mr, Hey’s character in a new and highly interesting 
light. ' ' " ' , . 

** Mr, Hey viewed with concern and daten the progr©^ of infidel 
principles, which had heeq gmduajly, dlAbsed with tnurh art and 
assiduity through a great part of the Qoafiuent of Europe, The ad¬ 
mission of these detestable doctrines Was necessarily a^onijianied by 
a boldprodigacy of mmnm, a hardened depravity of moral senti- 
menl^ and cyery noble, ,geherous, ,hnddrtuduf feeling gave way to 
u 5bate, narrow, Intolerahv temshness, equally hostile to the 
principles of jqstice, the dictates of right reason, and the tender sym¬ 
pathies of humanity. Tha ; agency of tjhie taalignanit, ledten had been 
long silently e?fcrtingjts induence„frtt)rough dinerent portions of the 
Uorruptmtesj ^4*; ^pdui this period, the fermeniatidp had acquired 
a strength and ipUterliy which agltat^ kaduonvulged, nut tlie French 
nation only, buf every govern of Its influence, 

fh^rst snacks and commotionl Were portehluui indications of the 
a Volcano,: iVhlch emilted it^ bbwele a pestiferous 
.pn^nant with ^htedums, 'ab|;,wee. ‘The ill-con- 

iCted m Wtetaq^l thfeoiiqsi hf the eqi^fty pf mankind, of the 
perlcctibihty pfbupiap nature, ojf a stated; freedom inoorapatible 
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with the kwti and at Vaarilmce with all human civil institu¬ 

tions, engendered a spirit of insubordination, a contempt of all au¬ 
thority, a disdsdn of those restraints, moral and social, which are so 
esseutial to personal security and the comfortable subsistence of human 
society* Such principles and passions quickened into life and activity, 
under th^4vi^ pf no repressing or controlling influence, exhibited to 
a calrti, ^^fletliiog mind the appalling spectacle of a people impelled 
headlong, by Ihe fury of a wild and heated imagination, into the most 
prepbstetdus schemes of ambition, intb practices of refined and un¬ 
paralleled inhumanity, into the wantoti profanation of all that was ever 
held sdered^tid vPnerahle; affecting a scorn of the common civilities 
and decencies of life, and rapidly plunjging into the lowest ,aink of 
grossness, voluptuousness, gnd btutalityi ^ 

** Mr* 'Hey had studied attentively the constitution of his country, 
and was thoroughly persuaded that it is calculated to diffuse a beneficent 
influence over the people who are blessed by the possession iff it surpass¬ 
ing that which ipi enjoyed jby any other nation. He had drawn his political 
principles from the Bible,, and considered the practical rect^nition of 
the Supreme Being js the great (Governor of the world, with q, serious 
regard to the exercise of rmigion add the obligations of Christian mo¬ 
rality, as fundamental supports of evef'y government, Without 
which neither prosperity nor happiness ciould be reasonably expected. 
He was consequently surprised and alarmed by the folly and temerity 
of those men, who, seduced by fanciful and unsubstantial theories, 
and in the Vehement pursuit of irrational and visionary objects, were 
eager to trample down ail former institutions, sacred and civil, to sa¬ 
crifice all that had been taught by the wisdom and experience of 
former ages, and to subject the highest and most important interests 
of mankind to the test of rash and chionerical experiments* Many 
of his surviving friends may perhaps recollect his remark on the mur¬ 
der of the French King* t am no prophets nor shall I probably 
live to see it; bUt I greatljr mistake. If those sentiments have not 
gone forth which will shake every throne of Europe to its baSe.’ 

The philosophical and politic^ Creeds whic^ successively ^rung 
up, were imposed and changed until the prolific faculty or French 
genius itself was nearly exhausted J yet these diversified and mfefbrm- 
ed productions agreed in one Conspicuous tendency, that of conduct¬ 
ing their deluded projectors 1hto the barbarous extrUVagattces of 
anarchy, and the glofimy abySs of ageism. The oninskrUCtCd, cor- 



emissaries of etu activcp l^d 

the contagion, find lidioUring lb Sn<imlve dd human'1^ in*the imme 
miseries and'horrorh by which, thiei “WcrC blrerwfecliiiidd> .t^dh 
distracting pCrii^^' ' " '■ T '' '" 

Thb of to ^ 

oppressed, by hb' 'utiii'hal p^pec^'^'lhbie 
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Every constituted form of civil and e<jclesiastical polity, all the privi¬ 
leges and immunities enjoyed under the eanotioh df a #ell-regulated 
government, and the very existence of religion as the guide of life 
and the foundation of our nadst exalted hopes, seemed to be marked 
for subversion; and it required the utmost eUtertion of his faith ip tlic 
power and goodness of God to sustain his mind, undpr the conflict¬ 
ing emotions by which it was agitated. Mr. Hey was indiiced by the 
circumstances of the times, to engage zealously in such patriotic ex¬ 
ertions as tended to obstruct the.licentious and wicked designs of the 
enemies of government, and the promoters of disorder and infidelity. 
He liecame a politician indeed; but his patriotism was pure and disin- 
terestetl; he loved his country, lie was the friend of peace and good 
order,* and of those civil and religious privileges which belong essen¬ 
tially to our (Vee and happy constitution, and are inseparably con¬ 
nected with a duly regulated liberty. He was no friend to harsh and 
violent counsels, no favourer of arbitrary and tyrannical proceedings; 
he was not a rash, partial, unguarded aeclaimer against the persons 
or the measures which he disapproved; but lie laboured to convince 
the judgment by sound argument, and to gain the heart by friendly 
expostulation and mild persuasion. 

“ Mr. Hey conferred at this juncture with the principal persons of 
the town of Leeds, on the state and condition of our national affairs, 
and pointed out the dangers to which the country was exposed, in so 
clear and convincing a manner, that they were roused to exertion, and 
bodi steadily and enectually co-operated with him in opposing levell¬ 
ing and revolutionary principles, and in exciting and cherishing a 
spirit of loyalty to the government, and aflection to the best interests 
of the .state. He maintained a correspondence with several members 
of the House of Commons, and not unfrequently suggested measures 
which were finally adopted by the government. Committees often 
jnet at his house to’deliberate on the best methods of averting and 
repelling the baleful influence of democratical and atheistical princi¬ 
ples, and all the vigour and energy of his character were summoned 
into action, and directed to the great purposes of promoting the 
safety and welfare of his. country. The patriotism of Mr. Iley being 
conducted and ballhwed by the spirit olT Christianity, his exertions for 
the peace and happiness of the kingdom were combined witli regular, 
solemn, and private intercession with Almighty God; he likewise 
composed W form of pfayer, with Which he and his religious friends 
agreed to supplicate the divine mercy^ on a certain evening in every 
week; and during a peribd of twenty years, he imposed on himself 
the observance of days of fasting and himiiliation in addition to those 
appointed by the legislature. He considered religion as the grand 
bulwark of a state, and often expi:essed it as hii^ opinion, * that a truly 
righteous nation,would be mytnei^qt for/ he,.,j^^^irted, ‘although 
men, PS individuals, were re^fgtyed, |to fbe jv%pj!Snt the last day, 
yet, as nations could, ibgt teiod, collectively, 

they were rewarded or pfldtsfi^d ig^ this world^j^Sibbrding to their 
works.‘ As the political pirinciples bf Mr, H^y were flmnded upon 
the Biblei so the txipfiH he employed, and thg measures be adopted to 
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further the gijesat dn4,good designs which hc.pursiied^ were consonant 
with the spirit undgehins of Christianity.” (P. 134—141.) 

Mr. Pearson has devoted a very mterei^ting section to a de¬ 
scription of Mr. Key’s ***zeal and public spirit in promoting 
whatever promised benefit to the true interests of mankind. , 
) His exertions relative to the slave trade, the Bible Society, the 
' education of the poor, the ** Church Missionary Society,” and 
a variety of other beneficial institutions,). general and local, 
were unwearied, and were far beyond what his numerous 
engagement^, seemed to render practicable. The following 
circumstances strikingly exhibit his character at the age of 
eighty-two years-ra period of life at which men are not | 5 ene- 
rafiy either very zealous in planning new designs of benevolence, 
which require much labour and pecuniary sacrifice, or very pa¬ 
tient in listening to or acting upon arguments urged against 
their favourite schemes.* The circumstances to which we allude 
were these : The Baptist Missionaries, at Serarapore, in India, 
had stated that they had the litemty means of translating the 
Scriptures into twenty-six new dialects ; and that a thousand 
copies of the New Testament could be printed in each,pf* these 
dialects at the moderate expense of five hundred pounds. 
Mr. Hey, iinpressed with the importance of this undertaking, 
conceived the generous design of immediately raising, by 
private subscription, the sum of thirteen thom^nd poundsf to 
create a fund for the proposed object* This sum he offered to 
place in the hands of the committee of the Bible Society, for 
the exclusive purpose he had hi view. The committee weighed 
the proposal W'ith the respect and gratitude it deserved; but, 
fearful of the precedent of Creating a separate fund, and foresee-^ 
iffg'many evils likely to^resillt from the adoption of the mea¬ 
sure, they declined accepting the gift on any other terms than 
those of appropriating it at their own discretion. Mr. Hey, 
dear as was the object .to bis heart, perfectly acquiesced m 
their opinion, and proved h,i^ .charitable feeling on the occasion, 
by remitting to them the whole of ,Bie subscriptions already 
received, amounting to 1475/. without condition or limitation. 
It may be worth while to. add, that the society took up the 
sclieme on their own responsibility, and promised, the sum of 
500/. for the first thousand) copies of every approved transla¬ 
tion of the ISTew Testament into a dialect of tndm^ in which no 
translation had before beCn printed. Some time after, three 
suitable translations being presented to the committee, the 
award of 1.600/, voted to tlie cliiMabts ^ abd; by a panful, 
yet pleasing CQihc^ence, the intelli^ttCe i bf the detith of 
Mr. Hey reached, &e, oomn^l^J^ tlie ye|gr;ifte^^ingih^^lpclf 
this award wa8.prpnbuqM--7^'-vsi');^,;'v t!'' ' ’ 
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Before we conduct Otit readers to the pelio^ df Mr. Key's 
death, which we have thus aijiiei|5ated|, jlWh quote a pas¬ 
sage or two relative to his dothestic ah^^priyate conduct in the 
discharge of his religious duties. . 

** Wljyn Mr* Key married shid li^canie. the head of afsmilyi the first 
arrangements of his househiild.were modelled by that'idiristisn wisdom 
which had been long the'gbv^tiing principle of his own mind. He 
conceived it tb be not less his duty to provide for the spiritual advan¬ 
tages of those over whom'he* prmtidedjHfran to supply their bddily 
wants. He accordingly established the regular worship of God in his 
family, morning and'evening; at which his appreUtiCeSi pupils, and 
servants, were always expecli^ to ho present; ‘and he communicated 
to tiSlem, at other timea, such religious instruction as he judged to be 
best suited, to,their respective eOpacitics and situation^. 

The manner in which he conduced family devotions Was 
serious and most impressive; be read a poftion of . Scripture slpwly 
and reverently, now and then odpring a very short and pipus remark 
on anyparticular text that occurred, His prUyer was offered up with 
a devouV'solemnity and reverejnee, Whlich indicated his due recollec¬ 
tion of the* greatness and majesty of Him whom he was addressing. 
The'Whole iierVicte rarely esiceeded twenty, or twenty-five minutes; 
for he Wes^eaneful not to make the duties of religion wearisome by 
protnacting them too long. ‘ 

“ jQn the Sunday evening he would sometimes expound part of a 
chapter in, the Bible, Or explain some portion of the service in the 
book of Common Prayer, or read a plain, practical sermon to his fa¬ 
mily. On some occasions he would explain and enforce the more im¬ 
portant parts Of a sermon they l[iearing; and he seldom 

emitted to imprpre any affecting incfd^m which had occurred during 
the week. He was careful to aWakep ine attention of bis fiimily to 
those sacred seasons tbr which our cnurchjhas provided particular ^e.r* 
vices; he considered these appointrhents hs iavourable o|^portunilfes 
of impressing the minds of Ills family With the doctrines and ev^ts 
which it was the more immediate purpose of these offices to comme¬ 
morate. Mr. Hey regarded it as consonant both to Scripture and the 
natural constitution of our minds, to celebrate remarkable events at 
Stated times. , ' 

• ** Tlie example of Mr. Hey will prove tlie futility of those excuses 
which ton many persons employ to justify their neglect of the Sabbath. 
Few of them have half the engagements which demanded his time, 
and Occupied his thoughts I yet they complain, that they cannot find 
time m,attend the,church, and to employ an hour tw two in the in¬ 
struction of their, children, and houjsehoids in the Irhnortant duties of 
religion^ NotvfithttandiOg His iOxteissiyC practice, add being frequently 
obliged m vieii pollonts at‘a considehlhle diltahee fhim i^eeds, he 
rmely missed atlOhding the mornhig' and afternobh' service Of the 
charch;' He isaw^ Oii toany w hk patlehbi as pm^’ble on the 

t andwa mey his ht^ts’imd manaer of living, they did 

to see himwn the Sunday. 
On tliis day he i^pl afaw and meditation; he net- 
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ther did his owtf ple^ure, nor sp^e words; but thp Intervals 

of public worship were filled up by.,conTer«ing with his fatnilv oni di¬ 
vine thingS) and idltrti^lting his servants dnd the children tnd Sun¬ 
day schools/*'(P. ^>-^23.) ‘ 

The old age of Mr. Mey was greeh an^3 vigorous i his eye¬ 
sight and continued^ l powers were still 

agre^blel '^nd nis hand*wntih^*^eiiain 9 d firm and distinct, 
lie remarkedi |^at he could enjoy „a]l the innocent pleasures 
of life as muoh as ever j and that he had not yet loupd* “ though 
by reason of, he Had passed foursoore years,” that his 

strength was as yetj^** labour or sorrow^” We find him* within 
a fortnight of his a^th, visiting patiente at the distance of 
ten or twelve miles ^m his house, in addition to the regular 
duties of the ds^.” He expired March 23, 1B19, after a few 
days* illness. His disoMier prevented his conversing with his 
family and friends in th^ same collected and ihstrucdve ifiantier 
as he had done bn former, occasions,of sickness i but the little 
he said was of fuch a nature as to show his peace Of.riilnd, and 
his unclouded hopes of a blissful immortality^ through faith in 
that Saviour whom he hs^d ®P Ipng loved ana zealous)^ .endea¬ 
voured to serve. 

There are many other particulars in, the volume before us* 
wliich would well bear transcription or condensation; but we 
must be contented to quit the subject of the narrative of the 
compileiv to whom the public is'greatly indebted, for a highly 
useful and interesting record of mbts and virtues,which cannot 
be contemplated by a rightly disposed mind without great moral 
benefit. Mr.'Pearson*^, own instructive dissertations, intfef- 
woven with his Wotk, indicate deep thought and refiectiOn, and 
would appear doubly valuable, if read with attention after run¬ 
ning ovet the memoir, so as to allow the miud taste and leisure 
for more orderly reflection than readers are accustomed to indulge 
in during the progress of a narrative.. Medical readem will find 
in this volume a variety of incidental remarks and discussions 
connected with the duties and manners of the profession f and 
we recollect no uninspir^ volume better adapted to be put into 
the hands of a young man entering on this line of life, as 
a laanii^ of instruction in the moral difficulties which often 
occur in the exercise of his honourable vOChtibp, and as h 
safeguard to his own persofld conduct. The 
logical reflections are' peculi^ly i|xcellent | afld we jfcrhst that 
the respected, au|bor wul flhd that b^t'rewnfd of hi® lububrei* 
iions—the consciousness of haviti^ demo pgoh good to sqoiety* 
and especially ^ younger members jffiat profespOn of 
which he himself IS $0 bri^t nh opmi!^eni« f vW optyudd, 

that he will do well, in another edtttO%: lbm 
a clearer orders and better chronological airai^emanh ^ . 
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. I i II ' ! ■ ' , 

Art, XV.—BAMFORD ON SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

Essays on the Disci^tm of Children, particularly as regards 
their Education} By th6 Rev. R. W. Bamford, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge^ t),p. 159. London, 1822. 

Whethpr; any new discoveries can be made in "the theory 
of education, we are much inclined to doubt; but-that a great 
practical reformation is necessary, we entertain, no doubt at 
all; and we therefore feel indebted to those’ whh‘ favour the 
public with the results of their experienc«i’especially when, as 
m the instance of the work before us, they strongly urge par¬ 
ticular points which they have diligently elaborated, and on 
which their ideas, if not new, are, what is far ^tter, well-ma¬ 
tured and practically useful. \ 

The chief topic of Mr, Bamford's publication is the long- 
tolerated system of corporal castigation, as it exists in too 
many of our schoolsji public and private; a topic on which 
much has been said, and said ably, but which has no where 
been dilated upon with such abundance of detail, and super¬ 
abundance of quotation,! as in this little volume. The author’s 
factsi, reasonings, and citations, all deserve the most serious 
consideration. .> 

It has often appeared to us a somewhat singular circum¬ 
stance, that while in other departments 6f social and civilized 
life the progress of modern improvement is every where visi¬ 
ble, the system of punishments m our schools> for the higher 
and middle classes of society, very generally cpntinnes nearly 
what it was in the darkest ages. The anomaly is the more re¬ 
markable jdnce the introduction of the system of nmtual in¬ 
struction, and the preventive discipline conjoined with the 
administration of that systenii into so many of our schools for 
the dnldren of the poor. By means of the provisions of the 
Madras plan, the disgusting exhibition of Corporal punishment 
is banished from these eleemosynary institutions; yet many a 
nobleman or gentleman who would vote for the dismissal of any 
master of a village or national school, who should so fkr forget 
the genius of the system as to govern his little empire by 
seventy of punishment, instead of by constant vigilance, em¬ 
ployment and prevention,expresses no reluctance that his own 
;i^n should undergo a weekly or daily flagellation by a duly 
authorised and classical hand. The plea urged by the master, 
and usually admitted as mootitrovertible by we parent is—the 
tyrant*s, law«^epe8»ity.; ;'ThiB imceesity is leamedly proved by 
arguimmt and fpliifeiOibijr.pisescr^tkm In short, boys always 
have been flogged;# and the country has long nourished under the 
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flogging system, a practice handed down to us by our anccvstors, 
and iimorporat^d among our other fights, privileges, and fran¬ 
chises. 

Our^own opinion of corporal punishments has long been; 
that they very, rarely ** bless ” either him that gives or him 
that takes and if we had felt agy doubt on the subject be¬ 
fore, we could not have long addicted ourselves to the some¬ 
what jsihgulair bat very conclusive pages of Mr. Bamford, with¬ 
out coming this opinion; not for the mere sake of sparing a 
few millions of our juvenile successors the tears and tortures 
which were the lot of their fathers, but for the purpose of im¬ 
proving their character, elevating their motives and principles 
of action, and rendering our schools somewhat more accordant 
than too often they at present are with the spirit of Christianity, 
and the habits of a wise and humane age. 

We are as fully aware as the most strenuous advocate for 
corporal punishments, that they cannot be dispensed With 
unless some adequate substitute can be found to perform thdr 
ojfice. If the problem be merely how to conduct most easily a 
species of intell actual “ calking,” wedging as much learning as 
possible into a given hundred boys, with the least labour of 
mind or body to the instructor, no method, perhaps, is superior 
to that of allowing them to frame their own morals and manners 
after their own fashion; to interfere with no practice and to 
check no; temper, however vicious or unamianie, unless it 
tend dire^ctly to disturb the peace of the master, or to defeat the 
literary objecfejof the institution; and to exact no other system 
of duty, than that a boy shall either learn his lessons, or com¬ 
mute lor the. same by being quietly Bogged. 

A similar method of managing post-horses is found to answer 
exceedingly well; and would, no doubtj answer still better, if, 
like human creatures, they had a mental capacity to discern its 
reasonableness. If the whole problem be, as we have said, to 
contrive bow the exacted tale of bricks ’' shall be most easily 
obtain#> with or without straw, we do not know that a better 
plan can he contrived than right, severe, and indiscriminate 
flogging. . , : 

Our author begins with examining some of the current 
jectioos to the abolition, of corporal scholastic castigation. He 
does notigocuse all, schoolmasters of intentional barbarity ; he 
states that ho himselfi was onoe a fla^ellarian on principle; but 
Dr. Bell, , and his ^own good, sensp and experien^, convinced 
him Qjt, his^isrroir,,*!; and he now endeavours to !extricate his 
fellow-pedago4ue«i(we use the vfctrdtreverently and classically) 
from their injurious predUeotioiW' Clr^tom, ijjrepossession," and 
a aupj^se<i flecessity, he 3enn^der»^a)g$iibshmn^ mnny '»dinolJ 
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masters to tlie ]ptPaotice, wlio still we awate of its disgraceful 
nature and freqtient inutility. He states^ however, that the 
lowest class'^ of masters are accustomed ^*to beat without 
thought or Oaldulation, thU rod is the of their struight- 

forWaVd, ^hd simple gOviernmdhh Th4 9 Ja»s of masters, 

(he thinks), adopt severity ;»p?^ principle, for J^ke of, the 
strict obedience and iiadns^ which they imaginb pan. on no 
other terms be secpt^d* Miny who yiew witl% indignation the 
practice of.passionately ehw^ing children, are yet friends to 
wholesome %iri3»nate whipping.'^ Mrv Bamford indulges ua 
with aome quotations on this subjects .One of his authorities 
(Middendorf) having uttered a preamhlei^^ that whereas many 
boys cannot be managed, ** nisi verbera qnShdooue exhibeantur 
et plages/* Stc. goes ph to cpact, that they pe le^timately 
flogged, subject to the following cantionary remark, among 
others $ ** Verum he caput, psoterasque pfincipes atque vitales 
eofpoijishhihani partes per animi impoteqtiam Ipederent, et qups 
ad erudiendhm ornandumque susccperant, turpes* mutilos, et 
ine.ptos ,ad disoendum redderent, recte a majoribus nostris 
sanctnm est, ut et ferul^ prmceptores uterentur, quibus 
ea membra cohtrectarent qnm a periculo mas^ime tuta sunt.” 
We pass over the ouriohs anatomical description which follows, 
to snow what parts of the human frame are most naturally* 
adapted to be the proper rempieuts of chastisement; ahd shall 
only remarki, that the worthy gentleman quoted did not 
seem to be aware of thC insufficiency of inserting provisos in 
an enactment, in the administration bf which one individual is 
to be accnser, iudgcViuty» cxecutiouer, wlth^t responai-^ 
bili^ or appeal. ^ j 

Mr* Banpord explains what he. Vi^es, and what he does not 
wish, in the following passage - 

♦*f feel that hy atteroptina* in any way; lo Veprobato thewiode of 
corporal punUhtiiient; 1 slaaU be acdwsed df deiuring to invade the 
right, and diminhb the sMority o the^masler, and eontequently to 
allow the hoys a boundto aud uncontrolled libwty. This is very far 
from my mtemion; ‘ No one cap be a more rigid exactor of discipline, 
and order* and submission^’ than ;| profess to fee.' I differ in the 
means of prccitriog and maintainieg dhcipUne; npl whether discipline 
shcMild’ba obtained^’ 1 aek»oM(hmge, if an bflenoe be committed, 
' the dignity dr feutbority of the petrsoa, against whom the offence is 
commit^. If to be supported i^d maintained^/lest; if it go unpu- 
nis^d* his authority be dei^sed^^^nnd felt hononf impaired.* 

in schools for tW Wer class of peofde; Bm look at its d^ct in 
the ease of juvenile wifeiiders* iffiet^ they are^ relieved hem the dogni- 
xanea'af ^ipMjiatteri^* 'V;j(k'’fei^j'’nitiefii»>ol commits^a'’trifling fiiult, 

odg^diiwirpe^ he h fifegged, or 
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caned over the shoiiililera. With a reatl^ dispoaition this may happen* 
at least, weekly,., By being accustomed to, it, he learns to bear is. 
This boy, thus hard<in^> comes pot iiito the world; he gets leagued 
perha)>s with ba4 .coin|l!any: he pilferf or swindles; he is ordered to 
be whipped. Now whait fll^cts may ^l^is be expected to have ? None, 
but to make him worse. *|The punlshilfeht hardens the offender; he 
feels after tlie' pdhbbment as degraded'*As hd can be, and is careless 
of reputation, and of his future actions,' 

Again, thmw i#a cry of false humanity, you do them no harm s 
you had better flog children than suffer them to be vicious. If all 
other ways failed, ratherfhan the child should be lost, 1 might reluc¬ 
tantly try, witli Tillotson^ Sturm, and others, as the last resourco, 
what effect flogging .woutp have; but to belabour him with a stick, or 
ferula, or taws-"-to h^t him ovor the head-^to pluck his hair-^to strike 
him roughly on his ears, or rudely to pull them—to kick him—to 
torture his body in any way* for mistakes in learning, for errors in 
judgment, for little incansistencies, lor deviations from, discipKne 
arising from thie vivacity of youth, and a neglect of its proper direct- 
tion and employment, are instances of real humanity, which I Can 
neither countenance nor recommend. I bad rather endeavour to find 
some means of prevention, and become chargeable to the cry of false 
humanity, than practise what is truly false discipline. No steadiness 
of character can be produced by the rod. 

** But then would you deprive all masters of its use ? Is there not 
a mighty distinction between those, who stdmrly and discreetly af^ly it 
in instances of great misconduct and Idleness, and those, who pas¬ 
sionately abuse bids for some insigniftcani oflenco ? With the use of 
the rod I make np puai.lficatione* But yet I wish not to deprive good 
masters of thejr discretion to use what mode of correction they, may 
please. If they fliithfully labour in tlieir vineyard* and are vigilant to 
oppose the radichtidn of any evil, they will very seldouji if ever, have 
occasion to resort to violent measures, 

“ Do you wish the same licentiousness of conduct, it is said, to he 
allowed to boys, which so many lawless men at present practise ? No. 
rather than that ahcu)d ensue, 1 would recommend them to be flogged 
a dos&eu times every day„ A perfect obedience and cheerful submis¬ 
sion must be secured. I only want this to be done by rational means, 
J do not wish children to be treated as men» but they may be, mmt 
be used, m beings of the same nature with men. Who is diere that 
does not s|btn at the idea of flage^latoiy compulsion ? Who, in 
manhood, would endure, in learnings any lai^uage or science, the 
treatment of infancy ? Wo condemn all despotism and fitudal right 
in the government of men, but in the, nwba^^«ntof phildrai, vehe* 
mentjy support absolute; tyyanny» > Tlwry are compeiled to obey the 
arbitrary mandates of tbose^ ^ 1^0 ^tllflcuitlane to govern are fre* 
quently pot the most.appropriate* They are cruelly goaded up the 
rugged emd thorny ropd of learning. ' \ 

** But l ain ashedi why make so much work aWit a little beating 1 
Do you think that meu of hiiwning Ol^ maimers are so lost to 
pharactg!t» m UnfiBcliPgly to 1)# tbey .oot ^ah 
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against improper whipping, as well as yourself ? Not so often as I 
could wish ; but if they do eonderan undue severity, it is too often by 
words, and not by deedl. When in school 4 large majority exercise 
little discretion in punishing children ; and th^ir discretion is not un- 
frequently guided by interest, and not by justice. 

** After all that has been said, and snail be said, unless the scnti> 
ments and habits of the country, its punishments and notions of 
honour, and disgrace, shall undergo ^reat alterations, and a reforma¬ 
tion he elFccted in the mode of teaching schools, it were, perhaps, in 
vain, to expect children to be educated . without compulsion and 
harshness,. Not ’only are there great defects io the internal organiza¬ 
tion .and conduct of schools, and their insttpotion, but the moral clia- 
raoter, and the dispositions of many masters, particularly of the middle 
andiower classes of schools, together with the prejudices and iucon- 
siderateness of parrots, all unite to perpetuate a multiplied source of 
present and future evil ” 


The author^s second essay relates to the subject of scholastic 
discipHtie among the ancient Jews. This is not only a very 
’ curious chapter in itself, but, from the frequent misapplication 
of the words of Solordon and other scriptural writers, is of con¬ 
siderable importance to a right view of the subject. Our own 
idea is, that those passages of scripture wliicli seem to enjoin on 
parents the corporal chastisement of their children are to be 
taken in reference to the then prevailing modes of juvenile 
punishment, and are opposed solely to false tenderness and 
feebleness of discipline, ,It is preposterous to contend that 
Solomon meant to inculcate the duty of juvenile scourging for 
its own sake, or independently of the moral or other useful ^ukIs 
for the attainment of which it is applied, or that he would have 


thought his precepts slighted if those ends were secured by 
milder means. If it be necessary to construe and apply all 
speh passages according to theif Iif,eral import, instead of their 
general scope and spirit, how are we to explain those kindred 
expressions used to represent the moral discipline employed by 
the Almighty for the correction of his disobedient children? 
Bid St. Paul think that Solomon’s advice as to the corporal pu¬ 
nishment of children was strictly applicable to Christian parents 
when he urged his Ephesian converts ‘'not to provoke their chil- 
. dren to wrath,” hut ** to bring them up in the nurture and admo¬ 
nition of the Lord.” The scriptures every where enjoin parents 
,‘to train their children by firm discipline ; but the expressions 
employed to enforce this puint by no means extend in their 
spirit beyond the*' siUallest possible d^ree of coercion that is 
requisite to isSffect the desired object, 'fliia may afibrd to be 
less severe in proportion as the regulations and system of the 
family or scliool are judioions, nniform, and vigilaptly adminis¬ 
tered^ If, however, tfie ^kaoitations of Salomon'be con- 
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strued only literally, be, it retnembered that ssiicli an interpreta¬ 
tion confines them to parent^i. ^hone faults in the discipline of 
their children,are not usually ’<il|iose;of too great strictness. 
There is no exiiQiji^.tion tQ, 5 cAc>o^/n.as(fe/’s to beware of undue 
lenity, ait4;hOtt,” to let their .i^u|^4pare for the crying ” of their 
^nder charge#.* jBut let us heat our author on this subject: 

Holy Writ affords us aU opportunity of ascertaining thc*general 
notions'Of cortei^ioti'atnong the Jews, All writers,, and particularly 
the fjts'oarefS iif' fiSgellation, refer to the book of Proverbs for the 
authority and sanction of so wise a man as Solomon. For nearly 3000 
years, masters of sChbdfe'have (|Uoted, with peculiar coniplacency, this 
friend, a« they say, of sdiolastic severity, pluming themselves on his 
affording them such a reason for their barbarity, as singular wisdom and 
experience alone could invent He that the rod, hal^ih his 

son ; but, he that lovsth him, chasteneth him betimes.' That a parent 
shows his regardfor hiis children by early Correcting their evil inclina¬ 
tions, and training them up in habits of strictness, is perfectly true; 
but it is fairly disputed whetlier the degree of parental afleetton can be 
justly defined by the literal interpretation of this passage. If, by any 
other means than corporal chastisement, a father should recover a 
wandering child, or, by vigilance and forej^ight, prevepl the wickedness 
that might ensue, his afectlbii in so doin^ is oqually, if not in a 
greater degreei evinced. But that SlolomOn thought a parent never 
cobid shew his affection except by literally Using the rod, or regarded 
its apfdication effectual of itself, by SomC inherent faculty or virtue 
communicated^ is too abMjird to supposCi Hr. Bell most admirably 
explains this passage, and thus afibrihs ft criterion for understanding 
others of a similar nature^'Equally insensible to the beauty, the 
.spirit, and tlie sense of the figurative and metaphorical language of tlie 
east, those friends of excldslve ff^ellation* not only misunderstand, 
but, unhappily Iba the back of many a sufferer, pervert the wisdom of 
Solomon,/by a li^rai inlferprei^fdion of his expressive aphorism. 
Ascribing a peculiar charm to tpe rod, independently of the end for 
which it is used, they think it BacrilCgious to attain that end by any 
other means. To guard dgaihsf thi!? practical misapplication of Holy 
Writ in the economy of a school, 1 observe,,that the rod---the instru¬ 
ment of punishment—is liere put fbr the punishment iteelF. * • * 
The true sOnsb df So1'0moh'*s aphOfistt* will Be fobiid in this, as iri every 
other Thstaficey-cOnsnstlElnt with sUUnd'Wisdom*' It is, that when of¬ 


fences are committed^' and those In authority do hot take means to 
prevent the repetidmi, and cOifrUc|t tlie ofi^naerj^: iiis' reel ictereist and 
happiness are overlooked#’*—Blii^CPlS'Of TuttioUi d, 3SQ'H^!0. 

I cannot think,<so prudeoth 4|i|j^i..nnd a judge of human 

nature m Bojompn, ;]i|fO|ild eaht^t |)aNshtt.bS,M as^verity of bqdily 
pain on infants, mfm% for that .playw vivapiky -1 of spirits, whicn 
..' - ■ - - the,rules of re- 


pronipts thep^ of| times invaluntarny# tp dis^iam the,rules pf re¬ 
straint. Tbh advic^ he gives in pr^pij^e^ is exi^Hent; but if taken 


literal^, aiUi’ at 


m,’'''.,ak’ it' daily occurrences of 
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CommcHtatoTy however, supjK>rts him with the as6ertk)n> that * Parents 
should not spare.the rod, if reproof will not ijo, which is but necessary 
in very young children : because there is no other means, perhaps, to 
make them understand the .cliflereoce betw.eiqit^^jw^ and evil^ decent 
ixn<X unseemly f ,but only to make .thcfn smart fo^ t^e'bhe, and to give 
them some sensible pi ensure lijrtjhc; other/ fhouj|n this opinion may 
be supported by plausible reasode, yet an able and Idamed 
tells that,' *■ Nulla vklcatpr mtas tarn, infirma^ (juas non proiihus, 
quid rec/umsit, discat/—-No age s^rris so infirm as not 
immediately, to learn what is right and wrong, by kind ddtponitidn and 
early culture.—Quin. lib. i, chap. 111. 

“ Cut, thoagh it seems perfectly clear, that Solomon comprehended, 
under the expression of rod, correction in "general, as ne says in 
another place, ' Foolishness is bound up in thd heart of a child; but 
the rod of correction shall drive it far from hipi; (Prov. xxit. 15.) 
yet it must be confessed, that the Jews, before and in the time of 
Solomon, did use corporal chastisement in the punishment of ofiend- 
(jrs; and that he recommended, if not severity, at least, great strict¬ 
ness, to parents in controlling life conduct of their children.” 

We pass over the remainder of this essay or chapter relating 
to the ancient Jewish system of education, in order to notice 
Essay III. oh the Greciiift and Eotnan discipline. Of Greece 
Mr. Bamfovd remarks: 

The punishments of the different states of Greece, dohhllbss, 
coincided with the gepiu? hnd ihatpre of the people, as well fts with 
the temper of the instructor. Baph rhight have its peculiar honours 
and degradations. Their schools were mainly modelled on the plan of 
thuir national governments. * Sic in scholis literarum, ut in magno 
populo leges constituantur, et ita in puerili turba ad laudeV pfsemia, 
ct ad vituperationem cdstigatio prpponatur, qUcmadmbdnih in civium 
conventiculis magpis jsolet fieri legumlatpnbus.*—Sturtn. 

“ Solon, Lycur^jus, and the ojihef ,philosophers and feclidolmastcrs, 
accommodated their principles for the management of children to their 
respective politit^l constitutions. With these the modes of punish¬ 
ment ijoost tprobably corresponded*, , In some states flogging might be 
authorised by law. It ipight, as in our judicial sentences, be ordered 
for certain trivial offences. The boy, thus suffering accordm|» to law, 
would find it needless to cbmplain, either of the degree bf punishment, 
or of the arbitrariness of its administration. It was-snftci^int 
fAi TvwTt9tui*^Yod plrder 'Me to he heelen., Thus‘ sanctioned in the 
state, it would shon .b6 < jntri>dnced into their schools. , There 
*;!it might be also supported ,by !lajl© and precedent*: * as Demos¬ 
thenes says against Coboif: It Ua^^ l^n ordained by the wisdom of our 
ancestors that aW',thejse mjiiifies ahdiild be redresaed by Mwj, and not by 
every private mau’s .pagston a^Jd caprice.*—Grotius, j/ 

It is certain, however, that schcdastic (as well as other) exactions 
were blt'cn secured^ ^nd^ obedii^oce enforce^*, % ,bodily comptilsion ; 

and that deficiency copdoct was attenlptefi tb be sup- 

■' plied by 'bofpbral S3.) ' '' '''' '''' 
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The extent to which this system was carried, even in places 
not under the obduracy of ^artaii discipline, appeal’s from tlie 
foilowine: remarks and citations: • 

“ We.cpnoWaihi wniaps Justlj'^of the severity of our modern mas¬ 
ter?} if tile are true, &hd I cannot doubt them, which are 

given of to© j^ofidiict of the Sophists, were the chief instructors 
amphg the Grp^ks, *and subsequently ampng ‘the Romans, there is 
much reason to that they were not more frei|uently subjected 

to the restriPiiniok!'H^3 of tjie jaw. JFbr, as Cresoihus remarks, thc^ 
xvere xoont ib bhm the youthfulJhlltyaicrs ojfUarning to stttkeSt to lacerate 
them by tortures^ by vtiheel^ by the cagey to stretch them oH the rack 
xviih cordSy because ihSy 'eoerc unable or umvilUng to pay the masters. 
From, the vjfriciy of tflieh instruments of punishment, from the velie- 
mence and frdbuency of their application, we cannot but form a very 
low opinion of rehhemenl, the humanity, the authority of these 
famous teacher?,' Distinguished by their luxury, their cupidity, tiieir 
irreligion, and other enormous vices, they seem, on the most trivial 
occasions, to have wreaked the ovetRowings of tiieir distempered and 
irascible minds on their unolTending pupils. Custom and usurpation 
provided them wdtb a systematic gradation of implements, to be em¬ 
ployed as opportunity or passion prompted.^ I'Voat the golden slipper 
to the excoriating vrhip v fVom the pneasy posture of the body to the 
writhing torture—all instruments, all measures, .were applied to uphold 
amhorit 3 ', to gratify malignity, or to extort pecuniary exactions, • 

, 5* is clear to every one, says CrCsdlttus, in his luminous ** Thcatrum 
Rhutoyeup,”, where he has collected much information on this subject, 
that alt these are most griewui, 'viz.t-^Tvpiraiyi^tiii; x«,T«;c«>f; 
jrpBrjr«trTef;Ast;ji»; > item »r«T'i*«So(, tf^iuvTtty to beat 

ivith various instrutHehts s to lacerate the body f to bind to stakes; to 
distort wiifh the Tohect; to suffocate by txKisiing the neck: as are a/?o, 
postSy tvhipsy thongs. He says, tha{t all masters and ptedagogues through^ 
out the xxaotl^ didffrmerty claim the right and poxver of severely treating 
those scholars that tcere ditUy dnd of torturing them as xvith the rack. 
Libanius, too, asserts, that parents Common^ allowed musters 
6 -Tp*/ 3 Aot;v —fo beafy xv^itncfand torture their children, 

“ Theinistius SiS^s, that knffrtnnate boySy who, from orphanage or 
povertyy could not pay the piaster's renkuneration, were bound to stakes 
or desks, and cruelly tormdhted.** (F.4l, ^ 

Mr. Baniford ffoe# on to, qjuote a yariety ot authors to the 
same effect, atia bring’s forward a mass of sitinilar particulars, 
for which we have neither not tast0. ,We must, however, 
extmet, by way of Eomau discipUnc, the following 

nobld, but we presume hOt‘'‘Vi 0 iry authentic, catalogue of the 
scholastic exertions of tfe'lhr-lamcd Busby of 

Rome, who has epme dowh tb pdit^rify a birchen 

earland, with the epithet taPked to hia |iame by 

Horace, and the foRoVijIhg description lab^^ him by 

Suptohiusi '**' Fuit naturm acerblii; tnpdo irt aiiti-sopliistas, 
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quos omiii sermone laoeravit, sed etiam in discipulo&/’—and 
tnal not “ sermone ” merely, but in a more substaittial manner, 
as. tile catalogue will abundantly show: 

“ Orbilius bad for fifty-ono years superintended a large institution 
in Suabia, with old-fasliioned sevei'ity. One of hia^usbera made a cal¬ 
culation, from registers, which he kept, that the said Orbilius in the 
course of his labours bad indicted 
911,500 jpanings, 

121,000 floggings, 

209,000 cusiodiae, 

136,000 taps wit)i the ruler, 

10,200 boJtes on the car, 

22,700 tasks to repeat by rote. 

It was further calculated that lie had made 
700 beys stand on peas, 

6,000 kneel on a sharp edge of wood, 

5,000 Wear the fool*a cap, 

1,700 hold the rod. 

** Orbilius taught in Home, where he came in Cicero’s Consubhip; 
and w'as the first instructor of Horace.’* (P. 48,49.) 

The discipline of the children of free persons in Rome does 
not, however, appear to have been, generally speaking, so severe 
a^the foregoing passages, without a counlerjioise, would seem 
to import. JVIany of the best Latin and Greek w-riters speak Of 
lilowK as fit only for brutes attd slaves j as if, by the way, slaves 
were little better tlian bmtes. Our author quotes several ex- 
<‘ellent passages on this subject from Cicero, Seneca, PkiUirch, 
and especially from Quintilian, of the last of whom Brasmub 
exclaims, “ Quod Ethnicus vir, ut Sspvum ac perniciosum ex- 
plo&it, nos Chrisiiiiini libonter lecipimus, soevieutes non solum 
m pucros, sed etiam in mlatem pane vkilem.” 

We strongly advise the advocates for corporal punishnu nfs 
to study Quintilian, and to imbiba his truly scholastic spintj 
we mean before a place tra!it|nil and fitse from external 

c ates—degenerated, according to the pun of Diogenes, into %oa»j, 
a place of litigation. 

Essay IV. introduces tis to various English writers, a few of 
whose opinions wc shall <|uofce. The following Curious siory 
irom the life of Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
time of Mhlliam the Con<][berot*j, md William Rufus, forms a 
suitable intrt>duction to the chapt*|i% The passage is translated 
fVom the Latin menhir profiled tO Ahaolm’s works; Cologne, 
3073 ; i 

« ** Qmda^ i^tur tcm^arCf Sfc** ^ * 

“ A$ a certaia Abbot, who waa accounted very religious, was once 
|alk\ng with Anselm, about th# afl’aira Of monastic religion, and, 
amongst other things, woe consulting him about dm boya who were 
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brought up in the cloisters, he added, * What, I pray you, can be done 
with them? They are perverse and incorrigible: day and night ive 
cease not to beat tkem^ and yet they always become worse and worse/ 
At which Anselr|»» surprised, * Cease ye not,’ says he, ‘ to beat them? 
And how are they when they are gmwa up * They are dull,’ he says, 

' and brutish/ .But, Anselm says, ' For what good purpose then do ye, 
who for men have brought up brutes, lay out ail your money and care?' 
But he answers, * What can we do to ptevent it? We constrain them 
by ever^ means to hpprove, but all to no purpose.' ‘ Constrain them, 
do you ? Tell me. Father Abbot, I pray, if you were to set a plant in 
your garden, and just after, wefo to shut it up on every side, so that it 
could in no way extend its branches; and, when, after a year, you 
should set it free, what sort of a tree would issue thence? Useless, 
certainly, witli croofecdf and entangled branches. And who wpult! be 
to blame for this, but you, who so unreasonably confined it? This is 
just what you do„with your boys; they are planted, by oblation, in the 
garden of the church, that they may increase and bring forth I'ruit to 
God. But ye, on all sides, so restrain them with all kinds of terrors, 
menaces, and blows, that they ate not allowed to enjoy the smallest 
liberty. Therefore, indiscreetly oppressed, they breed, foment, and 
nourish within themselves, depraved and (like thorns) perplexed 
thoughts. And they so continue to cherish them, that they obstinately 
evade all the means which can be administered to correct them. 
Whence it comes to pass, that, because they perceive in you no love,, 
no affection, no kindness, no sweetness towards them, they have no 
confidence afterwards of any good in you, but believe all that you do 
proceeds from hatred and malice agaipst them. By this wretched 
means, it happens, that as they afterwards increase in age, so hatred, 
and the suspicion of every evil, increase !n them, always prone, and ' 
bent to vice. And‘since they.have not been bred in true charity to 
any one, they are able to look upon no one but with depressed brows 
and oblique eyes. But, for God’s sake, I wish you would tell me, what 
is the reason tliat you thus torture them? Axe they not men? Are 
they not of the same nature as yourselves? Would you wish that to 
be done to you, which you do to.them, if, indeed, you had been what 
they are? But enough.. Do you wish to form them^to good manners 
solely by blows and whips? * * So if you wish your boys to 

possess ornate manners, it is necessary, that, instead of the depression 
of blows, you bestow upon them the soothing and, comfort of paternal 
aflbetion and gentleness.* To these things the Al>hot said, * What 
soothing? What comfort? We labour to constrain tlUm to a grave 
and steady behaviour.’ * * * » while the mind is yet fragile 
in the service of ' God, it stands; iti need off’^tender milk, to wif^the 
gentleness of others, benignity, chettfhl encouragement, charit¬ 
able support, and much of this kind.' • The Abbot, having 

lieard these words, groaning said, * Truly we have erred from the truth, 
and the light of discretion has not ahnno upon us.' And then falling 
on the earth before his feet, he conf©8i?®d that be had done wrong, that 
he was guilty, and requested pardon ^irthe past, and again and again 
promised amendment for the future.^ (P, ‘ ’ 
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The opim<])ii of Roger AscliW nfixt f^Uows; and from the 
learning and celebrity of that eminent man, i.t,deserves great 
attention. Ascham formed the idea of \yfritmg his principal 
work, “ The Scholeiriaster/’ published in, 157A# froi^ the fol¬ 
lowing circumstance: In a conversation at yphich Ascham was 
present, “ Mr, Secretaire ** stated that he had/^ Strange news ” 
brought to hihi, that “ divers scholars of Ea^pi*»be runne away 
from the schole for fear Sf beating.” He allO'itdok occasion to 
wish that a little more discretion were ija jd^ny schoolmasters 
in using correction than commonly there is;” adding, that they 
many times punish rather the weakness bf nature than the faults 
of the scholar, and that they drive persons,,in future life to hate 
literature. Mr. Peter, a man severe by nature, replied, that 
** the rodde onlie was the sword that must keep. tlie schole in 
obedience.” Mr. WottOn, a man of mfld nature, with soft 
voice and few words,” supported the secretary, adding, that 
" if a rodde carie the fear of a sword, it is no marville if those 
that be fearfull of nature chose rather to forsake the place than 
to stand alw^es within the feare of a sworde in a f hiide man’s 
handling.” Some other persona also’ gave their opinion; and, 
among others, one Mr. Haddon, who said that the best school¬ 
master of,that age, was the,greatest bdater;” alluding to 
Nicholas IJdal, master of .Eton school, whom one Tuper, one 
of his own scholam, has haiided down to posterity in the follow¬ 
ing doggerellines; ' 

From Paul’# 1 went,, 

To Eton sent, 

To learn straightways 
The l<atin phrase ; 

^Vljen fifty-thiree 
Stripes given id me 
, • Atpn<^0'd hadi 

, For faults but smalb 
Or none at all; , 

; It came to pass, , , 

Thuts beat i was; 

Seej iJdahsee, . 

The ,mercy of thee, 

'1*5 > ' i'-.r *1*5 ine'l^r JadI , 

Tit'b opinion Of Asch^ivlll een in the following extract: 

** In numerous pieces Of his excellihfi Schoolmaster, he has severely 
expressed his dtsapprobation of flojg|lng. He exhorts masters, ‘ If tlie 
childe misse either in forgetting a word, &c. I.vWould not the master 
cither frown or chide with h!iicb;^C. ^ For I know, by good experience, 
that a childe shah take> mom profit of two faults, geutlee warned of, 
than of four things rightlie hitte/ He recommends * cheerful admo- 
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nishinge, never leaving behinde juste pireuse for well-doing.' * Chide 
not hastilie, for that shall both dull his witte, and discorage his dili¬ 
gence, but monish ,|»im gentelee, &c.’ * Love is fitter than feare, 
gentlenesse bettef' Uiain beating, td bring up a childe rightlie in learn¬ 
ing.' ‘ Many sclioleihasters, some as. 1 have seen, moe as I have heard 
tell, be of so crooked a nature as, when they raeete with a harde witted 
scholar, they rather breal^p him than bowe him, rather marre him than 
mend him. For lyhep the scholcmaster is angrie with some other 
matter, then W;Uyi<i%.^onest faul t'o beat bis scholar.' Even the wisest 
of ydur gi'eat beaters, do as oft punish nature, as they do correct faultes/ 
‘ A child that is still, silent, &c. when he cometh to schole, he lucketh 
teaciiing, he laefceth,foraging,, he lacketh all things; on^fe be never 
lacketh beating, nor any word fbat may move hifn to bate Icarninge, 
nor any deed that may drive him from learninge, or any other kindo of 
living. For, in very deede, fond seholemasters, by feare, do beate into 
them the hatred Of learbhige.* ‘ They find feare and bondage inscholes.* 
He beautifully illustrates the reason whyi ip their diversions, children 
are happy and gay, but in school they arc generally miserable and 
languid. In the eKample of Lady Jane 0,rey, he admirably proves 
that ‘ love doth work more'in a child for virtue and learning, than 
fear.’” (P.61,62.) 

Milton’s enliglitened view of tliis subject 'h well known. He 
wa.s of opinion that if ediicationjwerie rightly managed, masters 
“ Would nave more ado to drive^mi’ dullest and laziest youth, 
our stocks and sthbs, from the infinite desire of such a happy 
nurture ” thad they have at present,' or at least had in his day, 
“ to hale and drag our choicest and hopefullest wita to that 
asinine feast of sovj thistles and hraMbks which is commonly 
set before them.” We thinks indeed, that Milton was mistaken 
in supposing Im cotild'itiake the acquirement of Greek and 
Latin as delightful to oUr “ stocks hM stubs” as he.intimates 
in this passage. Some operHibh, we'fear, will always be neces¬ 
sary to induce,the generality'o|f boys to mount that‘Gull-side,’' 
which Milton describes, in i Ifow of liquid sounds as melodious 
as the enchantments which he celebrates, as “ laborious indeed 
at the first ascent, but elsei’ So Smooth, so green, so full ol 
goodly prospect and melodious' bounds on every side, that the 
harp of Orpheus was not more charthibg.” 

The witty Dr. South thought that “ with some natures,” wc 
suppose he means “ stocks ahjd St|ibs,'”'austerity must be used ; 
for which, in his own waVi a reason, namely, that in 

the composition of youtkdhiro'n; miKture of man and 
brute, it is requisite that While i^s instructed the 

latter should be clmsfised. Hie, ^howover,.’thinks that to chas¬ 
tise discreetly, and ” to the benefit §f him who is so unhappy^ 
Os to need it,” requires more judgment than falls to the lot of 
most schoolmasters; “ I meaiv’hhe says, “ those Plagosi Or- 
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hilii, those executioners, rather than instructors, of youth, 
persons Jit ter lay dbout them in a eoaek or early or to disci¬ 
pline boys before a Spartan altar, or rather* wpaw it, than to do 
in a Christian school.” He exhorts tbdse paedagogical 
Jehus,” those furious school-drivers,” to take' the advice of 
Phoebus to Phaeton ; adding, that ** stripes and blows are the 
last and basest remedy, and scarce evermt to ike used but upon 
such as carry their brains in their backs, and t^igir souls so dull 
and stupid as to serve for little else but to their bodies 
from putrefaction,” ' ., - 

The discipline of English grammar schools till within the 
last cenlur^ was extremely severe, and often indiscriminate; 
and even the btutalit;^ of a Busby was' more frequently the 
subject of modified praise th4n of the indignation which alone 
it merited. Erasmus gives tji© folldwing anecdote, which our 
author quotes, filling up the blanks with the names of Dean 
Colet, and his two masters of St. Paul’s school, Lily and llyt- 
wise. The anecdote is scarcely credible, and least of all as 
applied to such a man as the celebrated Colet, whose founda¬ 
tion, whatever it might have been in the days of Lily and 
Rytwise, has in modern times beun conspicuo-us among our 

f )ublic schools for the decorupi and moderation of its scho- 
astic punishments. But the anecdote conies to us with the 
authority of Erasmus* and may therefore be quoted-as a painful - 
illustration of the infatuatiOBS of some of our old grammar- 
school masters who seemed to view corporal chastisement as 
valuable for its own sake* and the want of it, even when 
wanted for the best possible reason* tliat it was not deserved, 
as the sure road to infamy and ruin. 

“ I knew a Divine, Indfeii fa^uiUarly^iof name, to whose mind, 
though he had strenpOUS^y flogging mastiU'S, no cruelty towards scholars 
was sufficient. He ihpaght that 41 , 0 :^,,tedded to restrain the wanton- 
ness of youth. In IfiS indulgcncejs his flock, the comedy was 

never linished wkha|Qyfal .catastrophe i for, after they had eaten, one 
or another was dfaggCd fhrwatd to ba.cut with rods; and, in the mean 
time, he exercised hi^mteltv even towards the innocent, to inure them 
to blows. I myself was once to him, when, after dinner; according 

to iiis custom, hp him a htoy of about, I think, ten years old. 

He had very latllycomc tq that schoqhfrom his mother. He prelaced, 
by saying, ht$ mctheri^p^a,of remarkable piety; that the 
boy was i^trongly riBcommenflij^ ^ him’fey! her.* By and by, that he 
might have ocoasiQU of bcaJ^ng, he began to charge him with 1 know 
n<it whmtf*qdencsi,'thoqgh llwe, was nothing like it in the boy’s be- 
haiiour;Mud nodded tb him. tp whom he had committed the govern¬ 
ment of the College, (who, fmui his business, was called Satelles) tliat 
he should beat him. He immediately flogged the afflicted boy, as if he 
had committed sacrilege. Tfed^ Divine cried out, again and again, 
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* EtM)ugb ! enoQgh! * hut the sixecutioner, deaf with fervour, finished 
not his cruelty till the boy was almost fainting. By and by, the Pivine, 
turning to us, said^ * He hath done UQlhing wrong; but he must be \ 
hunrf)led;’ for that was the word he used. Who ever brought up si 
slave in that manner, nay, who on ass?—Erasmus <ie I’uer. Inst,” 
(P. 60 .) 

In modem great severity of school punishment has 

fallen into distoj^tite, and is comparatively rare. But even 
where the change |^f times has effected an improvement in the 
degree of its application, the principle itself often continues 
unexplodedj and is, perhaps, carried into effect as far as cir¬ 
cumstances will allow. Among modern writers, Pr. Barrow of 
Soho school, in his celebrated work on Education, is a warm 
champion for “ legitimate ” flogging. however, is not in¬ 
sensible to some of its ill effects, and therefore would have it 
performed in a separate apartment, as, among other reasons, 
“more conducive to decorum.” The “class-fellows of the 
offender,” or the monitors are to be preseitt j and their attend-^ 
ante, he says, “ should always be represented as an of 
honour ! ’’ Why not, on the same principle, require * the 
attendance of a culpriPs wife and children, as is. often 
done in despotic countries, tq^ witness his execution, and 
to listen to his groans ? Among hoys, if well managed, 
there is almost always a degree of public spirit and re¬ 
verence for the le£ loci, which , will establish the general , 
good opinion in favour of the master, where, he acts firmly, 
moderately, and with,, gocd temper; it is generally when, 
piqued into party-spirit that they think their honour concerned 
to take part with an offender against the common discipline... 
In the generality of cases the decision of a Jury of either men 
or boys may be safely Hfustid, provided nothing lias been 
done to awaken feelings in opposition to that .sense of honour 
and justice to which they would otherwise bow. 

E.ssay V. is entitled Modern Correctjlon.” There are in it 
some excellent passages; .from the writings of that ^reatfriepd 
and valuable benefactor 6f men and children, Pr, Bell, which 
we recommend to the consideration of tlie .advocates.for legiti¬ 
mate whipping. Pr. Bell has shown that the se^rity used in 
so many of our schools is wholly unnecesimiy rnnd though 
those who have been long habituated to the old Syj^tem may 
see lit to continue it, and t0‘;flOg uiei they were flogged, we 
think that no younger mad is jwstifled in embarking in the 
work of education without having fiiily made himself master of 
the views of Dr, Bell, and other writers bf the same class, so 
far at least as to give their system,ja.,fair, i^ial before he resorts 
to tlie ** iUlirna ratio ” of inflicting^ ptysical pain. We are not 
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very far from agreeing with Mr. Bamford, that every stroke is 
in some measure derogatory to the dignity of the master, con¬ 
trary to the nature of -the child, and destru<?tive of their mutual 
happidess and affection. We are aware that “ happiness and 
affection ” are not terms often hehrd of iri the scholastic voca¬ 
bulary ; but without them the best part of edhtsatidn is neglected. 
If a child is to be brought up as a Christianj u probationer for 
eternity, no system that is not fpimded hh Spm^ihing more than 
a mere desire to make him, vvilling or unl|ir|^mg, h scholar,— 
no systcjcn .that is deficient in the of education, is at all 
calculate to answer its professed purjpo^es, 

Essay^WI. entitled ** Remarks on irloggipg,” is replete with 
useful suggestions andb illustrative quotations, woven together 
in our author’s'somewhat desultory manner. He puts the fol¬ 
lowing cases: ; ' ‘ ' 

Suppose the boy is of a sullen disposition, do strokes mend it? 
\jI)o they ipake him more Open, docile^ and caiidid ? Is he lively ? Will 
they not h^peSsarily break his lw®hness ? Cannot his sprightliness, his 
gaiety, be directed so as to be useful ? Is he not persevering and exact 
in his games, because tlielr variety and simplicity delight him ? Can no 
similar pleasure he exched and enjoyed in school? What inherent 
virtue communicates happiness in the one, which may not be experi¬ 
enced in the other ? If the boy oc Of a generous and noble spirit, how- 
must he be galled and chagrined, by. being punished for not doing what, 
perhaps, ‘ it was impossible for Inni to do?* What ideas can those boys 
entertain of their masters* justice,'what dependence on their .affection? 
What regard for their faifour and honour, fvhen they find them thus 
exerpising an authority. Which, if exercised at dlli' should be exercised 
on the guilty an‘d iropenitOnt atofiisf ^o master can ever expect a 
boy to loye him, when he chastises him oithbr carelessly or angrily. 

* It depre^es and ahenateythe minds of children to punish them for 
crimes they have npt fe 41 |^dommi^ed^ w to be severe ivith them 
for slight ofFimedy /.ithey'My w better than ahy one, what 

they deserve, and seli^m deserve what they fear; when they 

are chastisod/they know if, it is within "or beyond reason; and immo¬ 
derate puhishmchyi have ai worse e^Pt oh them than a total impunity.’ 
Bruy ere.” "V 

l^fr. Bamford teks in hiB|>Peface what peculiar-deficiency in 
the iuipllee^f yuufh'the application of bodily pain necessarily 
supjdids. drf amurdnin is not exactly to the point. 

It ishpt ihtetleyti but intended to be supplied 

by thjyjread, oV yhe iuwfdtion, ^^yeverity. Now the great ob- 
ket^yr our author shqold;^V uhd is, to show, what Dr. 

Bell and many others have ;‘]proT€d indisputably both by argu¬ 
ment and fact, that ff/)p//cofio» may be ensured by other me¬ 
thods, ■ The following |>assag^,from the present Essay contains 
many useful hints on this sul^ct. 
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** If boys don’t, or as tht^^^pbrnse is, if they viiiadi' their 
lessons, what is to be done ? Why tt^'be sure raake them. But here 
wc. differ. I think othtsr tneans morOKthaft eciually efi^ctual may b^ 
used instead of persohfll violence. Yoh say dog them. But wljy not 
flog tbenv to play ? Wliy dpn’tr you flog them to do, what is far 
more tedious ant^ dUiicult,* ydt wh^t we see them daily doing with 
alacrity and c.l^eerfhloess ? ; Q, feply, because t^ey are fond of 
play ! no means of iriducing them to love the 

there no happy mothod of instruc¬ 
tion r Ai'e iOgoHuoua dispositions so hard, so insensible, that no im¬ 
pressions edh be eflfeaed? Is there in the youthful'breast.;#io spark 
of energy, no desire to pxcel, no consciousness of improVemeftt ? 
les; but this cannot be always used r cannot be always coaxing 
the boys, to their duty* Certainly not. ^^Jldanage them well without 
beating; and you will .neither have occamon, nor desire to beat. 
Disuse the art of management, and resort to flogging, and its daily 
application will be nece^ary. But he v^on’t mind bis book! What, 
lylien there is no check upon qpnduct,;no exaction of peiforra- 
unce, no attachment to, learning, exdr.pt what a sense’’df duty and 
distant advantage may suggest, can we bljime, and iseverelV boat a 
boy, because he indulges his hatural yivacijty, arid divertslils mind 
from his lessons > ^ If left tb jlumself, in dpmg aiiy thing, in ’^hich he 
feels no interest, is it surprising that his yigppr should 'relrix Or his 
precision fail ? It is. in the economy ^f. a srihriof, ris in all large institu¬ 
tions, that inspection and unceasing walclifulness, and rating of abilities, 
are npcpssary to preserve order, and'secure the objects of tlieir esta- 
blishmenta. .Jf .boys ere ,not striefly superintended, dan we wonder 
that they amuse theipsplyes by, wandering from restraint? Are we 
astonished, that, when we . dp not.teach them to value their time, they 
do not feel the importancejof spending eyefy moment iusefUlly ? If 
by our negligence,we have encouraged napits of indolence and inat¬ 
tention, are we not rather to bli^e? As * $pcra|tes said tb one, who 
heat his servant for being giUtf;|ipoue,, ii^pyptousi And idle, did you at 
any time consider, .w’hethcr, ypp dese^jt^bt liable to be veaten vouf- 
self ? ’ Can we, by a momentary act of' extreme punfsiiiherit, correct 
wliat has been th^ result of fime, and.,graduai indblgertce? ‘ At 
quo tandem ore, die qu^o, bellua,,tu flagris'a pueria'ofllcium disbi- 
puli requiris, cum tu doetbris bifficiam *ibri pi:aBStbs,,?;*- It'sth^ 
be no satisfaction to our own minds, that we have, after the habit was 
formed, or the offence committed^ bestowed aa 'Or more, cor¬ 

rection, thau would at the beginning,have pupn^tedit. Yet such is 
the frequent excuse* I have dupe ad I poultir ^Theboy has been 
negligent. I have punishedJdik ' .Wb^Wuld I.do more ? 1 coifld 
not beat him before ho did wrpn^' A their 8^yb* ' '‘I^cc refert 
si plagis non emendetur s Modo- prajcejptbr^ et parentes suum fece- 
rint officium.’—JVbr does ii -7naiierf J/'iht\ Bo)/ ts no 'better Jbr the 
strokes} provided masters andparenti kd'de done their duiu^ by using 
the rbd^ ■ . . t 

** But what if the lad be obstinatb^ would you not beat him? KO; 
most likely I should not. 1 havo j^ni mast indeed^ endeavesur by 
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wain force to compel clad to submit} but ! seldom, if ever, knew -an 
obstinate boy cured by whipping* He may, after much cruelty and 
violence of the master, reluctantly yield j but if he discern that the 
master is in the least affected by his behaviour, po pains, no sufferings, 
can overcome him. Every boy knows how far he may act with im¬ 
punity. A weak, a violent, or' a passionate master, is continually 
troubled by the wiles of boys, whom ,he has puriished without judg¬ 
ment and discretion. How soon dd) boys know the the in¬ 

genuity, the wariness, the learning of their ihstrttctOif't ’ His conduct, 
in all its parts, is subject to the acute and prying observations of those, 
whp penetrating into trifles, discern what wiser heads overlook. How 
do you liKe your new master, laid I to a boy of twelve years old ? 

* O, we h^ve not tripd him yet/ / It i^ /the pOly drift of children,’ 
says Bruy’efe, * lo find the blind-side, and that of any to 

whom they must be subject j halving found it, they build on it, and 
usurp over them an ascendancy, which they nevef pari with; for what 
deprived their masters qf their superiority will obstruct the recovery 
of it,’ Tak;e not then from children the power of discrimination; 
add be assuipd that when a boV is obstinate it is for some reason. 
Ekemine jrtmr Conduct towm^js him, and his previous behaviour. He 
has some object in view. Either he perceives you are ill natured or 
passional^? He cares not to vpx you. Or you are indolent ? lie 
wishes to be idle with impunity. Or you are weak ? He wishes to 
assume 'authority. Or you ire unjust? He will not submit. An 
obstinate boy is generally either very clever, or very ignorant; either 
wilfully impudent,' OP stupidly perverse. Both inay be managed with¬ 
out beating.'* (P. 93^96.) , ‘ 

Implicit obedience, shpuld bej the first rule of a school.- 
Children should feel tW a preceptords mild and indulgent, but 
that he never relaxes in exacting the obediience due to his 
authority. If children find that the rules to which they are 
subjected are reasonable and e(|uitable, yet at the same time 
inflexible, they will bendlo them,‘ as a Mohammedan yields to 
dettiuy, almost withoutlinowing:wherefore, Discipline being 
thus securedi, kindness, forbearance, and nfiection, may be ex¬ 
ercised without danger of weakening the foundations pf au¬ 
thority^ ^nd to the piutual happiness of both master and 
scholar. And suiely to a gentleman of education and benevo¬ 
lent principles such a, mode of administering the ofiairs of an 
academy must bo ||r more desirable than a constant scene of 
irritation, reproach, tod warfarei, We do not wonder, in the 
manner in Which schools are i tpb often conducted,, that in¬ 
structors dislike their avocitibn/are anxious to enjoy as many 
of relaxation to possible, and are much disposed to seize 
the ‘^st opportunity of retiring from the profession altogether, 
if a master would really give himself to his pupils, and 
l^ake it his constant object, an# his pleasure, to win their aflec- 
tions, and to form their chaha^ers upon the principles of true 
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Christian benevolence, we can conceive that even thiil much 
despised and generally avoided office would have attractions 
quite sufficient tO'counterbalance its inconveniences. 

T)ie seventh Essay, on “ Softie of the Causes of Corporal 
Punishment,’’ traces up this alleged '* necessary evil,” t hu'fly 
to a defective system in the management of children, both as 
respects their learning and their conduct. A passage or two 
will put 9 \ni raiders in possession of Mr. Bamtord’s ideas on 
this subject* ‘ # 

“ As long hs the present arrangement of learning is continued in 
schools, so long will there be this fictitious necessity for using forcible 
means. The minds of children must be recced to tasks alike foreign 
to their disposition, and prejudicial to the exercise and gradual 

evpansion of their capacity. * Simplification and adaptation to the 
capacity of the scholar,’ as Pr, Bell says, * is all that is wanting.* 
Instead of using all the means possible for accelerating progress, and 
rendering the lessons attainable, by presenting every facility and ex¬ 
citement, preserving a vigilant and never-ceasing superintendence, 
and exacting constant employment, masters wait till some glaring 
fault i« committed, and then exercise the extreme act of ths^t autho* 
lity, which should have been all along, at every step, \t\ a more affec¬ 
tionate manner, aij(d in a different way, restraining irregularities, and 
siccuring discipline* There is, as I before said, no connecting me¬ 
dium between the learner and the master—no superintendence of 
behaviour, or rule of honour, which instantly distributes to every 
action as it arises, its proper meed of praise, or its proper reprehen¬ 
sion, Minor offfences are diSi''egar{led, or outrageously revenged; 
greater are not prevented} but when committed are punished. So 
that on this account It appears necessary that force should be used to 
compel obedience, and command diligence. 

♦* In watching the condbet of the boys, no eye is employed but the 
niastci *s. Is it not impossible that one tpm can personally teach, and 
individually in^-pect, even SO or 30 chilclila, without extraordinary 
exertion i lie sits at his deiik, (grege niulio septus) and hears each 
child read—What nrc the erthers doing ? tie has appointed no repre¬ 
sentatives to jjreservo order, or forwhrd instruction, and the Conse¬ 
quence is, the greater number are talfefng and idling away their 
time;‘Others are lounging or sleeping: some few conning their les¬ 
sons. The master looks around t enrdged at their negligence, he 
probably begins with a largo rod m coney at one end df the desk, and 
lays on indiscriminately the whole Jftnglh. He then returns in scowling 
majesty, and rpsuinos ills teaching«* tUl be I# again reused; never pre¬ 
suming to hope, »or daring to thlbxy * dedi sati? suporgue pmnaruin’— 
I have given punishments emntghp and than enough,** (P. 118, 

llih) ' ♦* 

^ * 

A number of faults proceed from n waht of a regular mode of 
dividiiig the time in schoolsy and euedting irbnl ii to bO done within 
fhat time*. If tht»ver« dune» ikimtild provent much idleness and 
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disorder* Secure a progressive imjprovetrienty give an interest to the 
studies, and instil such habits of industry, value for time, and regu¬ 
larity of acting, as would probably never be forgotten. But while 
the children arc only called upon 2, 3, or 4 Uthos a day, at uncertain 
Intervals, without any exaction, or inspection^ and while all ldud<iblc 
excitements arc withdield, can wo wonder, if cv 0 n the best of inas^tcrs 
hnd it necessary to use violence i Is it prpbahle that children siioiiid 
of themselves feel the immense importance of giving their wliole mind 
to usefuUnforniation (P.123, 124.) y , ^ 

Mr, Bamfcird corroborates his opinUfOS "Wltli the followinjr 
passage Chapman on Education, 

‘ As masters can attend only to one of the classes at once, tlic 
other classes, and especially the younger boys, will be tempted to 
prattle, <^nd to trifle «way their time; their noise, too, will be very 
dibturhing to the elder and more studious scholars, ana particularly to 
those who are then giving an account of their lemons. Thus the 
attention of the teacher being diverted from the class which he is 
examining, he will lind himself under the disagreeable necessity of 
using compulsive methods to silence this noise, and to check this turn 
for dissipatlpn and disorder. Hence his spirits will be wasted by de¬ 
grees, and his temper soured. Nor is the situation of his pupils less 
to be lamented. Tempted to be idle for want of proper assistance, 
and dispirited by the rebukes and the chastisement, irhich they receive 
or dread from time to time, they will he in danger of irardening 
tliemselves against a aettae of shame, and of contracting an averbion 
to their book, as well as to their teacher,* ** (P. 120 , 121 .) 

Essay Vin, "" On tbe Equitable Distribution of Punishment 
in Schools,” presents tibe following graphic pictures, which 
may possibly have more effect on those concerned than the 
most cogent argnmehts. 

Tlie just distribution of puniehment is of the greatest conse¬ 
quence in the correction of children, In some extraordinary cabcs of 
ill conduct, one might, probably, hq led to pardon the master's irrita¬ 
tion; and it would be very dimcult to limit the number of strokes. 
But, unfortunately, tho$e who are in the habit of constantly holding 
a cane or ruler In the hand# revert to it almost mechanically on the 
slightest occasions* It is W0n4®tfhl to observe how prone they are to 
strike. If a hoy do not give an immediate answer; if, when culled, he 
come slower than is agreeable to tlie expectations and wishes of the 
roaster; if he make a blot in hiS codjr«book, or mistake in his spelling, 
or stammer Jo h!s tcading; If hp be'caught looking off' his book, 
smiling, or committing any trifling he is surprised by a 
tremendons blow, neruapS* on hi 9 i%{|id with q cane, or on his eurs 
witlij||m hhnd. Then ifV on boing'taken by surprise, he burst into 
lou^Wnentations, the blow is repeated with greater vehemence, and 
tWJ boy is atAually beateh into ailence. If, on the other hand* he has 
been accustomed to such salutations, and should receive the blow 
without roaoy signs of emotion^ then repeated the score of 
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obstinacy, * and of not minding tuhairvcr I say or do* MaiteW, I 
liave no doubt, would not dispassionately countenance any incon¬ 
sistent scheme of punishment. They would wish to graduate the 
correction according to the scale of offence. But I know, by experi¬ 
ence, when a child provokes you, or rather when you allow your 
passion to be raised, that, without thought, resort is iiibtantly made to 
the weapon to give vent to the feelings. The criminality of the child 
is not balanced; he is punished, not According to what he has done, 
but according to the rage he has e\cited in our Jsreasts. Some 
roasters, indeed, who profess to be extremely moderate, lay down 
certain rules for their direction j but by attending, on all oceaslons, to 
those rules, no good end of punishment is obtained. For instance, 
for every blot in the copy-bdok is assigned one slap or cut on the hand 
with a cane or rtilcr, &c.; mis-spelling, one slap; talking, two slaps; 
second time, three, &c.; six slaps for fighting; hinc for lying; twelve 
for truant-playing. Thus, when a boy has committed any of those 
errors and offences, he is called op; a few angry and reproachful 
questions arc put to him, he receives his allowance, and the master 
his done his duty: and very angry he would be, if he were told such 
a mode was not calculated to prevent, amend, and deter. Other 
roasters, without inquiry, or examination, use the stick for the most 
trifling aberrations. (P. 139, 140.) 

a 

It would certainly be ill judged claniency, by slight punisbment, to 
encourage the audacity of youths. But, in our schools, whatever ill 
effects may have proceeded from disinclination to punish, it cannot be 
denied, that many dispositions have been ruined, by excess of hasty 
striking. Discipline and order are not procured by the cane. 1 have 
known some large schools, which were a disgrace to any nation, nur¬ 
series of disorderly habits, impudence, and other vices; and yet the 
masters never had their canes out of their hands, and scarcely ever 
spent five minutes without using them. They traversed the school¬ 
room, first thumping one boy, and then another. Here was a shriek 
of pain! Here a vain appeal to justice ! Here a suppliant struck in 
the act of kneeling! Hire a cry for maternal help! Here a mock 
shout of woe I Here the blow was received with composure; and, 
thougli the master's arm acquired force by application, and the whole 
school was listeningjto the sound of the instrument, no cry, no com¬ 
plaint was heard I This wanton and indiscriminate correction deprives 
tlic master of all authority. He loses his power by abusing it. If 
blows could avail, surely tnere wore plenty here I Let roasters then 
consider, before the hand is raised, what the offence is, and the circum¬ 
stances which accompany its commission, and how far the canc is 
calculated to procure the object they have in vievi^. The great art of 
coanminding children is, in marking them awate, that you understand 
and know every thing they do or design,*’ (P, J42, 14'$.) 

We have no room for extrmifa from the ninth Essay, ** On 
Mai’isterial FamiUaitty ; or iho concluding one, in which the 
author presses the adoption Qtfi*tbe leading principhi, not neces* 
sarily the details, of the Madras system as a remedy for most 
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of <he inconveniences enumerated in his work. We are always 
glad to witness the extension of principles of justice, hiana- 
nity, and sound wisdom, come they from where. they may, 
fiom Madras, Nova liScmbla, or Noolka Sound, It is much 
to the honour of this nation that the “ New System’* of Edu¬ 
cation which supersedes the necessity of corporal punishment 
altogether, or reduces it to its minimum, which minimum may 
easily be made an evanescent <juantity, has so widely spread 
throughout this island, and from us to various parts of the 
world. Its effect must, we are convinced, ultimately he to 
banish all instruments of torture from our schools, public and 
private. The admirers of the old plan may hold out rrsoiutely 
for a time; but as they die off*, prejudice will subside, and 
human beings will begin to be governed by those higher prin¬ 
ciples which they hold in common with celestial inteiligejiccs, 
rather than by a disgraceful appeal to the mere brute teeliugs 
of animal nature. 


Aut. XVT.—TAe Thomas Scofit Rector ojf Aston 

Sanford, Bucks, J3y John Scott, A, M. Vicar of North 
Ferrioy, and Minister of St. Mary’s, Hull. 2d JEdit. ffvo. 
pp. 682 , Seeley. London, 1822. 

The account given us, in the above publication, of the late 
Reverend Thomas Soott, of Anton Satiaford, is too important 
and interesting to bear to be kept back from our readers by 
any introductory observations of our own. To those whff do- 
liglit in the contempktiou of a man without guile, and full of 
religious wisdom, the narrative will supply its own coramcik. 
To those who have no sympathy'with these honourable speci¬ 
mens of our nature, Mr. Scott’s life will be quite uninteUigiblo, 
and any labour employed in preliminary remarks would be 
quite nugatory. If the fmjts are made ffrst io speak for 
themselves, they may perhaps prevail with the reader to enter 
with ns afterwards a little into the character which they place 
before ns. 

The ffrsi chapter of this iVodrk comprises the first sixteen 
years of Mr. Scott’s life,” the writei^ plan being to take for 
the his work a Mern^qlr #f hie Father’e tim, Written by 

himaeW, and brought down to the year ‘IVom which pe¬ 
riod he pursues it Without snclt assistance^ aa nearly aii possible 
upon the same plan, Mr Sc^tt «ras hOrii at Braytdfb in Lin¬ 
colnshire, On the Ibih of February, 1747. His father was a 
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grazier in humble circumstances, with a family of thirteen 
children, of whom Mr. Scott was the tenth. He received his 
early education at the endowed school ofScorton, in Yorkshire 
(at which place the celebrated Henry Jenkins, who lived 169 
years, lies buried). The whole cost of his education was only 
17/. a year; but he properly remarks ** the eflect of such long 
seijarations from near relationis is fkr from favourable to the 
forming of the moral and social character,” of whiph he then 
gives several instances in his own case, which* show him to 
have passed hi.s youtUfhl days ** without the fear of Crocl be¬ 
fore his eyes,” in 1762, he left schdol for an apprenticeship 
at Alford, with a medical man, who was little better tban aii 
infidel, and whom .he soon quitted under circumstances, w'hicli, 
however, reflected no credit on himself, notwithstanding which, 
he refers his first impressions in religion to an admonition 
which even this irreligious master gave iiira, when on one occa¬ 
sion he reminded him thftt his misconduct was not only offen¬ 
sive to himself, but ** wicked in the sight of God.” Un this 
circumstance Mr. Scott, junior, remarks 

** How far off ffom himself docs Almighty God often find even his 
most chosen instruments of good, wltcn he first begins to fortmihem 
for his service! And by what remarkable, what apparently triviarand 
most unexpected means does he frequently work to reclaim them from 
their wanderings! Who would have expected an ungodly, and even 
infidel man, to use such words in remonstrating with an undutiful ap¬ 
prentice ? and much more, who could ever have anticipated the effects 
that were to follow from them when so used ? ** 

It is with this period that Mr. Scott’s own account of him¬ 
self in hife « Force of TruUi/* commences, as follows 

** About my sixteenth year 1 began to see that 1 was a sinner. I 
was, indeed, a leper in every part* there being ‘ no health in me: * 
but, out of many external inoicatbns of inward depravity, conscience 
discovered and reproached me with one especially ; and I was, for the 
first time, disquieted with apprehensipDs of the wjrath of an offended 
God. My attendance at the Lord’s table was expected about the 
same time: anci though I was Very ignorant of the meaning and end 
of that sacred ordinance, yet this circdnaH^tance, uniting with the ac¬ 
cusations of my conscience, brought ah awe upon my spirits, and 
interrupted my'before undiaturbed course of sin. Being, however, 
an utter stranger to the depravity and helplessness of fallen nature, I 
had no doubt that I could amend my ^fe whenever I pleased. Pre- 
viousiy therefore to communicating* f *0t about an unwilling leforma- 
tion; and, procuring g form of prayer, I attempted to pay n»y secret 
addresses to the Majesty of heaven. Having in this manner silenced 
my conscience, I partook of the ordinance. 1 held my resolutions 
also, and continue4 my devotions* ^liuch as they were, for a short 
time; but they were a weariness gno a task to me, and temptations 

VOL. xx» NO. XL. ^ 
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soon rcturniog I relapsed, so that my prayer-book was thrown aside 
and no more thought,of, till my conscience was nlarmed by the next 
warning given for the celebration of the lUord's supper. Then the 
same ground was pone over Ogaini and with the same issue. My 
goodness was like the morning do'wthat plusseth away. With little 
vaiiation this was my cobrse of life for nine years; but, in that time, 
I had such experience of my owjl Wcnkbess, and of the superior force 
of temptation, that I secretly cotiolltdedi reformation in my case to be 
impracticable.” 

Mr. Scotfs connexioa with the medical prufessioti being 
thus dissolved, he was actively employed titidei' his father lu 
the most laborious parts of his own business, and frequent ill¬ 
ness Was the consequence. 

** I had now (says be) many serious thoughts of God, and of eter- 
iity, and every illness product a sort of paroxysm of religion, in 
dneh having prayed for pardon, in an earwe5>t but Ignorant manner, I 
_t;lt sathhed that I should be bflppy if I died ; though, as soon as I 
was restored to health, all my religion vanished as the morning 
cloud.** 

Which passage is thus further illustrated from the ** Vorco 
oftoth:*— 

<*me)ng of a r^iflecting turn, and much clone, award of the uncer¬ 
tainty of life, I was dis^ieted with continual apprehensions that the 
more convenient season for repentance, to which I looked forward, 
would never arrive, ospe^idlly aS through an nncon8rmcd state of 
health I had many warnings, and near prospects of death and eternity. 
For a long time 1 entertained no doubt that impenitent sinners would 
be miserable for ever in hell j and, al some seasons such amazing re- 
flectiot«s upon this awful subject forced thomselvos into my mind, that 
I was overpowered by them, add my fears became intolerable. At 
such times my extemporary cries for mercy were so earnest and per¬ 
severing, that I was scarcely able to give over; though, at others, I 
lived without prayer, of any sort; yet, In my darkest hours, though 
iny conscience was awmkenctUo discover more and more sinfulness, theie 
remained a,hope that I slmuUl one day repent and turn to God, with¬ 
out which I should probobly have given way to temptations which 
frequently asaaulted pe, to put an end to my own life, in proud dis¬ 
content with ray lot in this world, aed in maa despair about anotlier.” 

The second chapter embraces the peritwi ** from his appren¬ 
ticeship to his ordltmtiou/* A^ter his return fiom AHord he 
became a mere drudge to his fether, but even then found in- 
tervd|||# study, for had few other helps than some 

books, and a grammar. Tn 1773, aencum- 
bjanco of disappointment determined him to apply for ordina¬ 
tion. On obtuimng introduciiph fo the archdeacon, I>r- Goidon 
(the bisliop^s e^saraining clba^ainh hnld^ly qntered into his 
situation and circutastanoe^, n&d undertook Id men^on his case 
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to the bishcp. Dr. Green, who on his first application for orders 
declined to ordain liini, but encoura^red him to apply on a 
future occasion. After obtaining, with much difficulty, his 
father’s consent (which was amongst other things requited by 
the bishop) he receited Beacon’s orders in 1772, and Priest's 
in 1773. Mr. Scott was, however, at this time far from that 
slate of mind and heart which *he afterwards deemed essential 
to so important a charge. We shall leave him to give his own 
account of it. 

** The Force of Truth,” he observes, ** sufficiently explains the state 
of my heart and my conduct, as it must have appeared in the sight of 
God, in this most solemn concern of my ordination; and it suffices 
here to say, that, considered in all respects, I deliberately judge thfs 
whole transaction to have been the most atrocious wickedness of 
my life. But I did not at the time, in any degree, regard it in this 
light; nor did I, till long afior, feci auy remorse of conscience far my 
prevaricating, if not directly lying, subscriptions and declarations, and 
ail the evil of my motives and actions in the whole concern. Yet a 
sermon preached by a young man, who was ordained priest at the 
time, on the office and du^ of a minister, attracted my attention ; 
met my approbation ; and I think, on refiection, was of some use to 
me. I feel assured that good sermons on such occasions, conc#ning 
the ministerial office and duty, espedally if preached by seniors, would 
produca very important effects on young tnen, too often thoughtlessly 
assuming a sacred character, without having, ever been seriously ad¬ 
monished of their duty and responslbfiity*” 

Some passages fhom the Force of Truth may here again be 
advantageously noticed. 

At this period,** the author sayi, referring to the time when he 
lived at home with hiS father, fubsCquently to his apprenticesliip, 

though I was the slave of slnji yet, my conscience not being pacified, 
and my principles not greatly corrupted, there seemed some hope 
concerning me: but at length 3atan took a very effectual method o‘f 
silencing my convictions, that 1 might sleep securely in my sins ; and 
justly was I given over to a strong delusion tq believe a lie, when I 
lield the truth that I did know in unrighteousness, 1 met with a Soci- 
nidn comment on the Setipfures, and greedily drank the poison, 
because it quieted my fears, and flattered my pride. The whole 
system coincided exactly with my Inclinations, and the state of my 
mind, in reading this estposicion^ sift seemed to lose its native ugli¬ 
ness, and to appear a very smaU abd tolerable evil $ man*s kiperioct 
obedience scemOd to shine with On #eoeUonoy almost divine; and 
God appeared so entirely and necfl|i^ily merciful, that he could not 
make any of his creatures mlserahle, without contradicting his natural 
propensity. These tilings influenced my mindslo powerfully, that I 
was enabled tO conil^ec myself, notwithstanding a few little blemishes, 
as upon this whoki W Ve^ worfct)|ji( being. At the same time, the 
mysteries of the golpOl bcmg exidaiM away, or brought down to the 
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level of mao's comprehension, by acceding to such proud and corrupt, 
though specious reasonings, 1 was, in my own opinion, in point of 
understanding and discernment;, exalted to a superiority above the 
generality of mankind; and 1 pleased myteelf in looking down with 
contempt upon such as were weak enough to believe the orthodox 
doctrines. Thus I generally soothed my conifcience; and, if at any 
time I was uneasy at the apprehehi^ll that 1 did not thoroughly de¬ 
serve eternal happiness, and was ttbt entirely fit for heaven, the book 
afforded me a soft pillow on whfch to lbl)l myself to 4eep» It argued, 
and 1 then thought proved, that thet^ were no eternal torments; 
and it insinuated that there were no torments except for notorious 
sinners; and that such as shopld just fiall short of heaven, would sink 
into their original nothing. With this nvClcome scheme I silenced all 
my fears. 

** In this awfUl state of mind I attempted to obtain admission into 
holy orders! As far as I understood such controversies, 1 was neaily 
a Socinian and Pelagian. While t was preparing for the solemn office, 
I lived, as before, in known sin, and in utter neglect of prayer; my 
whole preparation consisting of nothing else, than an attention to 
those Studies which were more immediately requisite for reputably 
passing through the previous cxlamination^ 

“ Thus, with a heart full of pride and wickedness, my life polluted 
witlfmany unrepented, unforsaken sins; without one cry for mercy, 
one prayer for direction or assistance, or ibr a blessing upon what 1 
was about to do; after having concealed my real sentiments uider the 
mask of general expressions j after having subscribed Articles directly 
contrary to what I believed t and after having blasphemously declared 
in the presence of God and of the congregation,* in the roooi solemn 
manner, sealing it with the lord’s supper, that 1 judged myself to be 
* inwardly moved by the Holy Ohosl to take that office upon me,’ not 
knowing or believing that there was any Holy Ghost, 1 was ordained. 

** 1 had considerable difficulties to surmount in obtaining admission 
into the ministry, arisin|f from my peculiar circumstances; which like¬ 
wise rendered my conduct the more inexcusable; and my views, as far 
as I can ascertain them, were these three: a desire of a less laborious 
and more comfortable way of procuring a maintenance than otherwi«>e 
1 had the prospect oft the expectation of tuore» leisure to employ in 
reading, of Which I wOs inordinately fond j and a proud conceit ot my 
abilities, with a vain-glorlnus ima|puation that I ihould some time 
distinguish and advance myself in the literary world. These were my 
ruling motives in taking this hold step: motives as 0|>pobite to those 
which should influence men to enter on the sacred office as pride is 
oppo<;ite to humility, ambltlopi to ddntentmimt in a low estate, and a 
Willingness to be the least of^d^and the servant of all; 'as oppo'^iite as 
love of self, of the world, lucre^ and slothful ease, is to the 

love of God, of souls, and of the laborious wbrk of the ministry. To 
rnv, therefore, be (he;yhame of this heinous sin, and to God be all the 
glory of overruling It for good, Thrust, both to iqO, and to his people, 
the church which he hath parmtasbd with ina'own b^o^l*** 

Upon this part of hiti falliefs narratiyo# Mr. Scott, juu. ob- 
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servrf?," It canliot fail to be interesting to all who take pleasure 
in 1 racing the means by which Providence accomplishes its 
designs, often rendering the evi! passions, or evil conduct, of 
man subservient to the display of the goodness of God.” And 
further, “ Let me earnestly solicit a most serious attention to 
it, from all those of the clergy who may never yet have taken 
such solemn tie^s of their own office, and of the temper with 
which it should be undertaken. Many persons of this class are 
known to haVi$ been brought to a now, and, I must be allowed 
to call it, a better sense of the subject, by what my father has 
already laid before the public concerning his own case ; and 
my prayer is, that that case, when thus newly and more fully 
presented, may be attended wjth like effects to many more.” 

The'notice of the following incident, minute in itself, but 
important in its results, closes the second chapter: 

** One circumstance, very trivial in itselQ was so important in its 
consequences that 1 am not willing to pass it over# At the sheep- 
shearing which followed my'disgraceful return from Alford, in 1762, a 
small ewe lamb, marked with a black spot on the side, in rather a 
peculiar manner, attracted my notice; and my father, being probably 
in high good humour on the occiuiion, gave it mS; and^ though kept 
natong liis sheep, h Was branded ae mine# Though I was always nearly 
moneylw, and never porscs^d atguinea in my life, till 1 was above 
twent 5 ry 6 ar 8 dd, I paver yielded to thp temptation of selling any of 
the lambs which this ewe brought me; so tliat by management, in 
exchanging mtie lambs for young ewes, notwithstaoding the loss of 
nine of my little flock in one year by the rot, X possessed sixty-eight 
sheep, beside* lambs* when t attempted to obtain orders. These, after 
many objections, my fathOT purchased for sflflfl; and this constituted 
the whole of my fortune, 1 Had apt a friend in the world who offered 
to advance me flve pounds in my exigenoy; and 1 verily believe, that, 
if the success or failure of my application had depended upon it, no one 
would liavc been found able and willing to advance money sufficient for 
my expenses. When my father had granted consent, I had 
expectation, and perhaps^ ahor all the vexation which my ill behaviour 
had caused him, 1 bad no fair reason lo expaot that ho would give any 
thing further. But, with this 1 bought needful books; boarded 
myself for some time at .Boston t procured suitable clothes; paid all 
travelling expenses, and those attcOdiag my ordination ; and entered 
on ray curacies possessed of twen^ guineas; ^ sum which at that time 
was indeed to me considerable. Pn auob trivial incidents do the most 
important events depend# Without fbi4«i*mb and the aheep, which in 
this way I acquired, as far as I can whole plan of entering into 

holy orders muit have failed.^* - , 


The third chapteb oompriseo the titne " ttom hia ordination 
to his marriuge,^ add a fetriking yiew^ of tho Sntenseness of 
his studies undet oOntricfe'd' adtantagea from books and 
men at Stoke Goldington and W«8toi^ Vnderwood, of both 
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which parishes he was curate. His views of the ministerial 
character and duties were here much el,evated by the perusal of 
Bjfsliop Burnet's Remarks on. the Clergy, of which he says; 

<* I was considerably instructed and impressed by it, I was convinced 
that my entrance into the ministry had been the result of very wrong 
motives; was preceded by a very uesuitoble preparation, and accom¬ 
panied with very improper conduct:, ^ome uneasiness Was also excited 
in my mind concerning roy negliactofllre important duties of that high 
calling; and though I was enslaved by jdn» and too much engaged m 
other studies, nod ip lovq with this ptUsent world, to iClinqui&h my 
dattoriiig pursuit of reputation and preferment, nod change the 
coursp of my life, studies^ »n4 employments* yet, by ipjrfrvab, I ex¬ 
perienced desires and purposes o| some ftiturf period to devote mybclf 
wholly to the work of the ministtj^ 4p the manner to which h 0 **exl»oits 
the clergy.** 

'Hie next chapter delailt the important change which now 
took place in Mr, Scott's vifwa op hi® changing the curacy of 
Stoke for that of Eavenston® in 1775, At mis place, he says, 

** X resided about two years,, and it proved, as it were, a Bethel to 
me, (Oen. xxviii.) Hero I read the Scriptures and prayed. Here I 
sought and, 1 trust, found, in a considerable measure, the knowledge 
of the truth as it is in desus. t was not indeed brought to my with 
unwavering voice, as Thpma* did »f old* * My I-ord, and dp t?od ;* 
hut 1 learned to count all but loss for the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ. Here first 1 was made the instrument of bringing scveial 
persons earnestly to ask the alMmportant question, * What must I do 
to be saved ?’ and here I learned, in some degree, to give the sci ipturai 
answer, ♦ Believe in tlie Lord Jesilia Christ, and thou shalt bo saved.’ ” 

Previously, howtsver, to thia happy stale of things, Mr. Scolt 
had been much exorcised with doubts ahd ecntples relative to 
the necessary subscription to the aitiples, in prospect of home 
preferment which tlten presented itself^ The Athana^ian creed 

« as his j,tumbling block; and, though he aEcrword® oamc luHy 
» discern, and unmaorvedly to conws, the pride and folly by 
which he was indubneed in rejecting this ** form of sound 
woidb,” the result of his early atrugglet was, that he positively 
refused to shbai^ribe, and thus, with an ibcreusing family, dc Ii- 
beratvly gave up all hopes advwncetnent iu the church. ** My 
scruples (says he) ropjainfi^d insuperable Ull my view of the 
whole systma of Christiania was .entirely changed—objec- 
tiouo to the articles were»^ilpnw »ee^ gmiii4fess; much self- 
huflii'ienry, undue warmth hf temper, and obatiMcyf were be- 
tid\t'd m the munagoment of tide aftaiv, fmt whieh I ought to 
be huinhled. But my adherence to the dictates of my conscience, 
and holding fast my integrity in Such tryinif circumstances, I 
IK N er did, and, I trust, neyoiP shall repent.** 

A correspondence with tfie late Rev.* John Newton, w^hich 
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took place at this time, led to the happiest results in convincing 
Mr. Scoit of the unsoriptural nature of his early views of the 

holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity—^three persons and one 
God.” Of this correspondence his biographer observes, Let¬ 
ters written in the Crisis of such a conflict,^which is known to 
have had such an issue, and laying open the whole soul of the 
wiiter, caimM fail' to interest any one who takes pleasuie in 
studying the iwrkiiigs of the human mind, and«the operations 
of divine grao# upon the heart,” 

Our limits precldd^ any ftirtherrtotice of this correspondence 
than to Observe, that it is no small triumph of truth when a 
laborious student, and an. acute reasoner, is brought to ctnfcss 
that human learning ahd diyiue tvisdom are two distinct things; 
to submit his pride and prejudices to the humbling doctrines of 
the gospel of Christ, ana to become a faithful preacher of those 
fundamental verities of the Church of England, which he once 
disbelieved, and on aCcount of'which he had, in the days of his 
ignorance, refused subscription to her articles and formularies. 

We find Mr. Soott, in 1777, occupying the same house at 
Weston in which the poet Cowper afterwards resided, and 
receiving, as hU patrimony on the death of his father, the 
humble pittance of 170/.! It was in this year that Mr. Scott’s 
religioiff in<^ttiries wete brought to a decisive result upon points 
of doctrine, while, in referei^ce to the fVuits of faith, greater 
seiiousness of mind, and a more affectionate concern for the 
souls committed to his charge, appear to have cbaraclerised his 
conduct* An incident which th^n occurred with regard to his 
favourite practice of card*playirig, as it determined Mr, Scott 
to abandon that habit, may not ne without its use to others. 
The first person at Eavenstoue to whom he had reason to believe 
his ministry had been decidedly usefi}li ventured to tell him 
that another person professing religion had justified card-pl 
ing as a harmless Custom by observing, that S3cott pla^ 
at cards. 

** This,’* says he* “ smom me |o the^ bSerh 1 saw that if I played 
at cards, hewever «oher|ly and thei^ople would he encouraged 

by my example to go further; raof mtttd mi tiofmh rmite 

the world stood retmet them emm weah hrothir to it would 

be inexcusable in me to thfoW tuch a Itudlbling-block pi the way of 
ray parishioners* 1 dedamd dty fixed Iftesoltttion never to play at cards 
again ; and let lUe ofomrye, that who Woitid not have his 

people give into wich wnridijir ponfiwwty as he disapproves, most keep 
at a conriderabic diidam» from it If he walk hear the brink, 

others will fall dowh the precijdoei When I first attended seriously 
to religion, t used ampellmn»» whan I hid ** )«»uriiey to perform on the 
ne\t day* to ride siajge in the th« services of the Sab¬ 

bath ; and I treat my time on homhladh woe nut spent unprofitibly. 
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<But I soon fbund that this furnished an excuse to some of my pa> 
risIiioner$ for employing a considerable part of the Lord’s day in 
journeys of business or convenience. I need scarcely add, that I 
immediately abandoned the practice on the tetne ground on which I 
resolved never more to play at cards, even beibre I thought so unfa¬ 
vourably of them as I now do*** ' 

Mr. Scott’s new vicar objected at fiyst td the length of his 
sermons, and afterwards to his writing so mai>y mw one$; ob¬ 
serving, on the first point, that he knew many clergymen who 
preached 15, 12* and 10 minutes; to which Mr. Scott replied, 
that he feared they were in jest, but that he was *« eecmest* 'fo 
the '^^car’s observation, that, for his own part, he had written, 
when he was ordained, 66 sermons, which had served him very 
well ever since, though he had been above 50 years in orders, 
Ml*. Scott remarked, that lie hoped he had during that long 
period grown much wiser, but that he had effectually precluded 
his people from profiting by his improvement. 

Some interesting letters follow in fhe sixth chapter, illustra¬ 
tive of Mr. Scott*s conduct under affliction, and of his anxiety 
for members of his family at that time in a worldly state of 
mind. On the loss of it cliild he observes: 


** If I con judge by myself, and my way of thinking before I was a 
parent,d can fancy you saying^ * There is no such great loss, hor such 
a mighty resignsticn In bolnjl willing to part #ith a little infant, that 
seema well out of the way.' Thus I used to think; but it comes nearer 
a parent*s heart than you can imagines and it would be no easy matter 
to me to submit patiently to this loss, were it not that 1 assuredly be¬ 
lieve that, as the Lord knpws best witatis good for me, so he i$ engaged 
by promise to make all work touctlijer for mv cOod; and were 1 not 


S arsons,) tnat ne is now a messen spirit m neaven; rrom wnence, it 
ley in heaven have knowledge of tho concerns of those they leave 
' gliind, he looks down with a mixture of pity and astonishment to see 


ifiitllJ wiltll Vi 




Bfr vain enjoyments, cmblttcrod wHb numbedess sorrows, and defiled 
by continual sins/* 


The loss of another child of peculiar promise suggests the 
following remarks; ' 

** I have felt more tligh ever I felt before of that grief which springs 
from being bereaved of one milch belovedt and my heart bleeds, if I 
may thus spook, at evcrj^fepiemb^ce of her. But I do not grieve as 
one witimut hope t hope of meepng her in glpry, «nd spending a joyful 
eternity together. I i|o not grieve so hs to indulge grief or complain¬ 
ing, 01 think (with Jonah) I do widl to be angry^ oecause my darling 
gourd is withered. G*od hath done Well, aha wisely, and graciously ; 
and whiht my heart is palne^ toy judgment i$ satisned. I do not now 
wish it otherwise. She might have lived ip ^bme way or other* to have 
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filled my soul with bitterness, $nd to have brought down my ^rey hairs 
(if I live to grey hairs) with sorrow to the grave. I do not grieve so as 
not to rejoice: I rejoice to recollect what I cannot now particularize 
of her amasing understanding ami answers, teachableness and con¬ 
scientiousness: which makes nie pot doubt that she was, in a measure, 
like John the Baptist^ taught by the Holy Ghost frOm her mother’s 
womb; for none coul^ speak and apt as she did but by the Holy (ihost: 

1 rejoice to think that 1 have two children adopted into God’s family, 
taken home to his house, and filled with his lovb. k is a high honour, 
and 1 ought to rejoice in it. Bearly as I love rtty only remaming babe, 
and much as 1 long to keep hint, 1 had rather see him die, as my poor 
dear little girl did, than live rich and honoured, without he live the life 
of a true Christian. Bhe lias got free from all that I long to be delivered 
from, and has attained all that I am longing for. 1 shall go to her, but 
she shall not return to me'» You mentioh the supposed loss of your 
sweet babes. Whilst I pray God to preserve them to you, and you to 
them, 1 cannot but advise you to rejoice in them with trembling, and 
to be often preparing, in thinking and praying concerning it, for a 
separation: for we are tenants at will concerning all our comforts. 
When you call them sweet innocent Creatures, 1 hope you only mean 
comparatively, and to our apprehensions: not forgetting the words of 
our catechism, that we are ’ born in sin, and the children of wrath.* 
The youngest needs the blood of Christ to wash away the guilt, and 
the spirit of Christ to cleanse away the pollution of sin: and they 
should be taught, os soon as tlicy know any thing, to consider them¬ 
selves as sinners, and to pray for the pardon of sin, and a new heart 
and nature, in and through JesUs Christ, This my poor babe did by 
herself alone, as duly as tlie morning and evening came.” 

Mr. Scott is nesit presented to us as the durate of Olney; be¬ 
fore his becoming so, however, he had with very scanty means 
been enabled to admifiister to the teidporal as well as spiritual 
necessities of the poor of Eavenstotte then suffering from the ra¬ 
vages of the small-pox. After expending more in this service than 
a poor curate, with a rising family, was perhaps strictly justified 
in doing, an unexpected supply of money from distant audmn- 
known ^nefactom calls forth the following remark; ** This 
convinced me that there is no risk in expending money in an 
urgent case and from good motiv^, and that a penurious pru¬ 
dence, springing from weak ^ith, is impolicy as well as sin.” 
Mr. Scott here adopted the plan of a week-day sermon, and 
observes upon the practice i I think many pious minister.?, 
esteeming it hardly worth whil^ to preach to a few, forget the 
dauifuas (the * wi sOasohand ont of season,of the apostle, 
and lose a moSt'*!lmphrtant oppwdi^ity of * edifyi^ * their little 
flock in their most holy faith., 'They prWh the Gospel the 
Sunday at hot they do npt attend to our Saviour’s words, 
leaching thcpl^ (ih^ir convfirm) io observe, all things whatsoever 
I have commimle4 yon'* . c 
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In the cit»hth chapter we find Mr. Scott, m his Letters, en- 
teiin^j a decided protest against the errors of Ahtmoinianhm: 

“ Sure I am,*’ says he, "* that religion is in many places wofully 
verging to Antjlnomianibin, one of the vilest hcren^a tliat ever Satau 
invented; our natuul pride and cgmidity bcia| hunnoured and 
fed by it, under the plausible pictapco oi OKalpng free ^acc, and de¬ 
basing liuman nature. But, whilst tallt or the grace of 

the Gospel, they overturn all revealed wklon. The whole aclierne, 
which derogates from the honour of the kwj cfiOrishes.the pro¬ 

pensity of our corrupt nature to ettCOSii aolf* eHtcOdatt sin, and cast 
blame upon God ,* the enonty of loose professors egamst searching, 
practical preacbieg, is full proof of h; and by |rrace Z purpose 
to spend my whole life in. bearing tG^imof^ agalpet it. In this work 
we must expect no quarter, either from world or some Kind of 
piofessors. But we need wisdom equally with Jteal andholdneSd If 
we ore faithful, we shall bo called eelhwiliefd^ aelf'ltoportant, obstinate. 
The clamour w© may coolcmn, buf let m watch ana pray against the 
thing itself, They will say, we speak and bet in our own spirit; let us 
beg of God continually that they may have no just reason to say so. 
They will say wO are legal t but let us by preaching Christ, and dwelling 
clearly end fully on the gbrious scheme of free redemj^Hon, and its 
peculiar doctrines, improving them to pmotica) purposes, confute them. 
They wiU say that our • lerupulosity' »h practice springs from self- 
righteousness, and a pbarlsaical aplrit, Let us tlien carefully avoid 
ex ti ernes; laying too much stress 00 little tilings, and censoriousness; 
rather condemning ifalse practices by our conaWt> The Awninian is 
not at all secured from Antbpmianism,, por the Calvipist exposed to it 
by their several tenets; seeing hmth of them are Antinomian just as 
far as they are unsanotlhed, tfid UO Further J “because the carnal mind 
is enmity against God, lor It is apt Subject to the bw of God, neither 
indeed can it be.** Perhaps speenlating AnMnomiana abound most 
anioog professed Calvinists; but Abl^bCmlans, whose sentiments in- 
fiuence their practice, am inplllimeraple''among Arminians. All these, 
in various ways, take pccaldtim fi’Ob the miirw of Gud to encourage 
themselves in wickedticts* U Would, thQrafm^, ba unspeakably better 
fur all parties to examlpe Ibese subjofftk Witjh impartiality, mceknOss, 
and brotherly love, than rectocally to Censure, despise, and condemn 
one another. Gpon mature dpltberk^ion I ant convinced that the 
preaching of the present day fs hot practical enougb, or sufScicntly 
distinguisliiftg between true fklse k^roerlenc^'* J» therefore, speak 
morcTudly tb^n moat do of Ihe mptOl Oharketer of the Peity; of the 
excellan^, Jdory, and lovdinetipt' tmt ch^raeto*’describe i 
word of GcmL l^oltii this t dodd^ 
of the holy law Of God, wblch |idS 


in the 

lie rea^gp^bleneSSf and excellency 
"" t<o o|pi in its extensive 


kvouri 


requirements. Tbcnc® fbuowii mal'a cbl^atlon tplove Gpd, botli on 
acemmt of his InHtjjto l^liness, apd df our natural and obli 


gatiols to him. Iboa Ilemonstratt ibo evfi m 4«| aJapo^acy fiom 


this glorious God and 


pf perfect law. 


Thence I show the JustiCO of Go||b % eternal punish 
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ment of sbncrs ; it being necessary that God should mark hi« liatrcd 
of this hateful thing, magnify his holy law, and show his justice, that 
he might appear gforious in the eyes of all for ever. Thus I suppose 
I di^ deep to lay the foundation for the Gospel of free grace; the ne¬ 
cessity, nature, and glory pf the vicarious obedience and suIForings of 
Emmanuel; the saffid<?ncy of his own sacrifice, and his ability and 
willingness to save to ‘the mtermott all that come. Thence I show 
that all Who will may edmo, to come, and that all sin atrociously 
in not Cdmtifig'; that, however, tt is in no natural matfs heart to come, 
because each idau is proudy selfish, worldly, and chrnal; therefore, all 
are without excUse. But a God of sovereign grade, having mercy on 
whom he will, according to his own purpose, makes some willing by 
regenteration. This changes the prevailing bent of the heart, and 
henci^forih the man ia not only humbly willing to be justified by faith, 
and saved by grace, but hates and repents of wn, loves God’s law, loves 
holiness, and leads a holy life, sincerely and progressively, though im¬ 
perfectly, receiving flrom Christ dailyJ^race so to don and that all ex¬ 
perience which has not this elibct is mlse. Every tree that bringeth 
not forth good fruit shall be hewn down and cast into the fire.” 

Mr. Scott quitted Olney in 17S5, on the earnest invitation of 
several perisons in London, for the Chapel of the Lock llosspital; 
a station at tliat time by no ineann enviable on account of the 
parties into which its government was split, and of very incon¬ 
siderable emolument, A letter from a lady to his biog^rapher 
may give some idea of the nature and extent of his Sunday 
labours at this period* 

“ At four o'clock In the morning of every alternate Sunday, winter 
as well as summer, the watchman gave one he^vy knock at the door, 
and Mr. S, and an hid maid>*seVvaat arose,—for he could not go out 
without his breakfast. hi® thoh sot fbrlh h> meet« congregation at a 
church in LothbOty, ahotit three miles and a half off;—I rather think 
the only church in London attended so early as six o’clock in the 
morning. I think he had from two to three hundred auditors, and 
administered the Sacrament each time. He used to observe that, if 
at any time, in hU early walk through the jitreeks in the deptli of 
winter, he was tempted to complain, the yie# of the newsmen equally 
alert, and for n very different object, changed his repinings into 
thanksgivings. From the chy hi returned hoipc, and about ten o’clock 
assembled bis family to 'prayers i immediately after which, he pro¬ 
ceeded to the Clj^pel, White he pcrlbrmed the whble service, with the 
administration of the clcfaniltit ,on alternate Sundays, when he 
did not go to Lothbury. Hta sermnni|WefO most Ingeniously brought 
into an exact hour; idst about |hc atWPe time, os I have heard him 
say, being spenttu composing thpll, | weft femember accompanying 
him td till afternbun phurch in l$riad*ltrl|?i^Jni|rly as far as Loth¬ 
bury), after his tak% his dinner witltout Sit4p^down. On this oc¬ 
casion I hirid a Mckhet-coach: bbt lie desired me pot to speak, as 
he took that time tb prepif# hl|l lenridon,* ’I have calculated that he 
could not go Piuch less than fbUTteln miles in the day, frequently the 
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wl)o!c of it on foot» besides the three services, and at times a fourth 
sermon at Long-acre Chapel, or elsewhere, on his way home in the 
evening: and then he concluded the whole with family prayer, and 
that not a very short one, Considering his biliuga and asthmatic 
habit, this was immense labour! And hII this I kne^ him do very 
soon after, if not the very next Sunday ^ller, Ifte bad broken a rib by 
falling down the cabin stairs of a Margate but his heart was 

in his work; and I never saw a more dcy<l?ted Christian* Indeed he 
appeared to roe to have hardly a word or 4 thought opt of the precise 
line of his duty: which made binf somewhat formidable to weaker and 
more sinful beings. His trials, t should think (as you would have 
roe honest with you), were those of temper* JS^everj, 1 often re¬ 
marked, was there a petition in his family prayers, for any thing but 
the pardon of sin, and the suppressing of corruption. His life/and 
labours, and duvotedness, kept him fVoro much knowledge of the 
world, but the strength of his judgment ^ve biro a rapid insight into 
passing affairs; and upon the whole 1 should be inclined to say, be 
was one of the wisest men I ever knew. You know more than I can 
do of the nature and habits of his daily life. 1 can only say that, 
when fatigued with writing, be v^opld come up stairs, whore the Bible 
was generally open, and bis relaxation sucroed to be, talking over 
some text with tljosc whom be found thi^re: apd I can truly declare 
that I never lived in a tmppie^ or more united family/* 

Mr. Scott, juD„ in adverting* to the baste with which his 
father*3 sermons appear to b4Ve been composed, observes:— 

** No one who board Mm woujd. complain of crudeness or want of 
thought in bis discourses: tljey rather faulty in being over¬ 
charged with matter, and too argumentative fot“ the generality of 
hearers. Indeed an pminent Chancery lawyer used to say that he 
heard him for professional improvemeht, a$ wel| as for religious edifi¬ 
cation i for that be possessed the cldse argumentative eloejuunce pc<;ya- 
liarly requisite at the bar, and which was found t6 be so rare an 
endqwmcnt. Nor did the bustle of the streets of London occasion 
any interruption to hie meditations: he would, generally rather pre¬ 
pare his sermoni wwikingi, ihnn in hia study‘ 

The 10th Chapter details at lar^e the commencement and 
progress of Mr. Sootfs labortotie commentary on the Bible— 
a work which would aloud transmit bi? name to posterity. TIis 
difficulties were great indeed, and calmdated to appal any man 
of ordinaty fcourage ^ but, in aptte hf every obstacle, he lived to 
see three teditione publi^ed, arid whs ehgaged from 1818, till 
tlie commencement of his la^^iOUiiess, in revising another edition 
now printed in stereotype, *ttnd fonniri^, perhaps, the largest 
work ever Hubmitted to wikt'|Ji# 5 ess. 

*<lt was ftdly prepult^d by blnitdlf IbV the prCsi tO the end of 
2 Timothy iii. 2 1 and fbr the remainder he left a «opy of the pre¬ 
ceding edition, correeVed, though less perfectly,^ to tbe'*^ very end of 
Kevclatioh j from which me work has been finished, according to his 
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own final directions, and in concert with his famOyi under the care of 
a person who had been his literary assistant in carrying it on, and in 
whom he placed entire confidence. 

“ Besides these English editions, amounting to at least twelve thou¬ 
sand copies, I hkve received,” (says Mr. Scott, jun.) from an 
American BoollSseifer tif rbspeeftability, the particulars of eight edi^* 
tions printed withtb the icmtbries, of the United, States, at Philadel¬ 
phia, New York, Bpi^oh, an^‘Hartford, from the year 1808 to 1819, 
amouritfttk tg;Wenty-fivetbbasitnd two hundred and fifty copies: be¬ 
sides dW gdinpd'jof the sabred tekt Without notes, but with references, 
contents of tJhhpters, add Jntrbductlons to the Sevetal books of 
scripture. ‘ \ * 

The retail price of all the English copies, taking their number as 
abovesfated, (whifch I believe to be short of the truth), would, I find, 
amount to the'sam;^ df i5^67,^00{, that jof the American copies to 
*£’13^,300: making thkether ^l99,9b6. .rSEtphably no theological 
work can be pointed, out, which pthdaced/^^ its sale during ihc 
author's lifetime,^ah bqusdiunar” /'''^ ' 


A sum of this magnitude,’ coiisideredtin connectian with the 
fact so fully established by his biogra|i'hef, that after Ihe ad¬ 
justment of every, claim, very mebhaiderhble poition of it 
ever found its way into the poclcet of the author, who lived 
and died in compditatlye poverty, piay Merve to remind us that 
the grea!test benefictOrs to. the wpi^ld have not always found 
their reward belW. It is, however, dhlv consistent with their 
professions that theV" shohid haVo^kiOltoa for it elsewhere: and 


seems that this Was 

The cono^usion of thii the second marriage 

of Mr. Sqottis tHhn the usual period 

after the dpath of lits jfitsb >vas strongly 

attached. Ilia biographer^ hp^isyer^ ootwiders tnU early change 
in his father’s situation?4o Jiavn been,.'under his peculiar cir- 


me mhpei 
did in thre^, 

Government# > 

of G!C|4:”7-and 
the IIol^ Scrini 


the to., Maine’s 

Age of Reason.” , Tfe |rsi m^^'Vere^'.repeatedly 

printed here,. and.<in.'America. 'Wfth'".Sfhdi'hS',thejhi:st to a Dis¬ 
senting friend, j, ' ' • 

^ which,.want, 

cleaning, ,regja4l:*iigf ^d wOUi^l h fhal IpiOck it to pieces, m 
order.tDshWtoe.a,n'ew;|ra:.p^^^ 


which hns hyt 


litie aoit even p. 
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yet multitudes are bent ujion thii, and I fear bloodshed wfll be the 
consequence. I must also think that taatiy religiona and respectable 
Dissenters have expected too much, in a world of which the devil is 
Btyhd the gad and prince^j and where ilrotection and toleration seem 
tlie utmost that God’s childreii can hope for« Many also, both Dis¬ 
senters and others, have meddled too much with such matters; and I 
grieve to see that the prejudice, which this has infused into the mind 
of religious people in the Churchy is Jiltely to widen our unhappy di¬ 
visions ; for they will not make proper distirlroipations.” 

Again t “ The way for the people fo^rcfbntt the government obvi¬ 
ously is, by choosing, without any reedmpeoce^ the most honest men 
they can find fbV members of parliament { but if the senator’s votes 
are bought by ministers, the elector's votes hro bought by senators 
not only in the rotten boroughs, but'in capital cities and counties; 
and almost every voter, like Esau, sells his birthright, and then is 
angry that he has it not. If we could see that the counties and large 
cities and towns made an honest use of their privilege, and that 
bribery was the effect of inadep^ite representation, I should then be' 
of opinion that a reform would do goods nt present, I fear it would 
make had worse, at least no better: for who almost is there that does 
not vote from interest rather than from judgment.” 

“ 1 am rqther a favourer of a limited monavchy, but would not be 
severe on a merely speculative republican ; though I tliinl^ silence in 
that case, is a duty, while Hie providence of God continues us under a 
monarchy; and 1 can find nothing in history that should render any 
but the ambitious warrior, or the ^ avaricious merchant, fond of' a re¬ 
public. I am sure that repuhlicp Greece, Home, and Carthage, 
shed human bipod, and mtdtifdiad «rimie%lo increase wealth or extend 
conquest, even as much aS absolhta manarchsi and their intestine op¬ 
pressions and divisions were equally calamitous,” 

Again :—** As to the weight Of taxes U k so great, that most of us 
feel and lament it: yet fVeedom from war in our borders, from bloody 
pereocotion, feom famine, aod pestiieoee, shotdd render us patient and 
thankful.” * 


Speaking of Bmhpp Amwm to Paine, Mr. Scott 

obseryes i 

f I have not treated him «o fdnteelly as the Bishop of tandaff has, 
who; though he said many gobdthingl, seems to give up the point as to 
the entire inspiration of Scripture, and pretends not to answer objec- 
tiona to the doctrin^.** ^' 

Of his Eesays on Ihf Subjects in Eelkion/’ 

Mr. Scott eaw eight or eqilions pqhliahed m England, be- 
sidcn those in America. which was always a favou- 

iito both with itv au^or and tfeo public, was irst published in 
iiuiu^rrf, of which S, couiputed that he bed printed about 

one Rundred and tw«hty thdiumd for sale end {rraluiioUB dib- 
tiibutKni* * i ^ 
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One important instance oC the usefulness of this work in the 
case of a hteraiy and philosophic chariacter;, who was by its 
means reclaimed from sceptical principles, and established in 
the practical and effectual faith of the Gospel, has, since the 
authors death, been announced to the world in the brief me¬ 
moir uf Br. Bateman the physician, which is, however, only 
one among many proofs of the happy effect of his writings. 

Mr. Scott is neJtt recorded as taking a principul share in 
the formation of the Church Missionary Society to Afiica 
and the in 1800, in conjunction with the Kev. Messrs. 

Venn and Qgode, and that distinguished layman Mr. Hem y 
Thoruton--a Society which, from the humblest and least pio- 
misuig origin, has now attained an importance which could not 
have been unticipatedj,, even by its warmest friends, in (he in¬ 
fancy of its existence. 

Some voyages which Mr, Boott made between Loudon and 
Maig.Ue for the benefit of his health in 1796, introduce him to 
the reader in a new situation. 

“ His conduct,*’ says bis biographer, amid the motley groupe on 
board of these vessel®, was Strikingly cliaraCteristic, and produced a 
variety of interesting or amusing occurremseii, of which I cun furnish 
but a slight account. He determined, if possible, to make the scene, 
on which he was entering, an occasioit ^f usefulness. Instead, there¬ 
fore, of retiring within himself, in a aort of digr^ified silence, as a 
clergyman might feel inclined to do uodpr such circumsiancos, he 
sought conversation He observed and ihouired into all that passed; 
made himself acijuainted with the parti of the vessel, and the process 
of managing it, the course steered, and the various objects to be no¬ 
ticed. He held himself ready to take advantage of all that occurred. 
Ho rebuked immp^rality, and encountered scepticism and infidelity 
(then as at present frequently avowed), wherever they presented 
themselves. Thus he aimed to j,aiu attention, and to find an opening 
for the instruction* which bc desired to convey. In general he suc¬ 
ceeded, Frequently he entered into argument against the coirupt 
principles of the day, both religious and political; on which occasions, 
by uniting, as he cpuld readily do, much vivaoity, with his accustomed 
force, apd always maintaining good tamper, (fbr he determined that 
nothing should pffiOnt him), he geueridly dfiew a company around 
him, carried conviction to ma»y by-standerl, md often silenced his 
opponents. Tho aiscussion conimonly terminated in a distribution of 
tracts, chiefly his Own publicalioui, which lie always carried with him 
in traveling, for the purpose-. HI4 was, that, if his books sold, 
he could afford such a diapwrsioo; fllfy did hot, he was only giving 
away waste paper. H^may be addnd, hii mm duct on boai d gained 
him much eiteem aroobg tho smlori, mo welcomed him, and 
dcscribedvhim.as the ’geatlemwn whom nodiing could make angry.' 

“ Though, howevir, >e would #ror ho oifeled himself, even by 
scurrility and abuse, yet he stpmefSmes deeply offended otbem, by 
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reproving their impiety, or exposing their attempts to defend wliat was 
contrary to good morals. On other occasions, the result was very dif¬ 
ferent ; and once, at least, at the request of the company, lie expounded 
and prayed with them in the cabin, while the vessel lay at anchor. 

“Few of us, I presume,” says his son, “ would feel ourbclves com¬ 
petent to adopt such a line of conduct, in a similar situation; but let 
us not therefore censure what is above our re$ch. In one who 
could worthily sustain this part, and waS induced to do so by zeal 
for God, and unfeigned love for the souls of men, I must pronounce it 
highly honourable. We may venture to Say also that it is borne out 
by the highest examples, What other than this was the mode of 
teaching employed by the Prince of the phllasopherS, by one of the 
chief of tlic apostles, hnd by Him w'hq was greater, beyond com¬ 
parison, than all sages, and even than ail inspired apostles 

There appears occasionally mucli valuable matter iu the cor¬ 
respondence by whicb various periods of Mr. Scott^s life are 
illustrated by his biographer; and the ^bllowing advice to that 
individual, when at college, may not be without its use to others. 

“ You have hitherto been kept greatly out of the way of worldly 
associates, and assure yourself you have lost nothing by it; ibr the 
more they aVe known, the clearer must be the conviction to every 
reflecting mind, that they can be of no advantage to a roan, in any 
sen&e^ without a tenfold greater disadvantage. Endeavour, therefoie, 
to cultivate a courteous, kidd* and cheeiful disposition and behaviour, 
towards all sorts,of persona; avoiding moroseness, affectation, and 
singularity, in things indidhrent; bul^ admit no one to your familiarity, 
who does not seem to you, and to more experienced Judges, to have 
the fear and love of God in his heart. Conciliate by an amiable 
deportment,such as are strangers to the ways Of religion, in order to 
allure them up to your ground; but take not a sthgle step down Upon 
their ground ; lest instead of your drawihg them out of the mire, they 
draw you in. If you act consistently and prudently, and by a mode¬ 
rate attention to your studies, in subserviency to the one thing needful, 
and to future usefulness, secure a reputable standing in the college; 
the careless or vicious may adect to despise you,^ but in their heart* 
they will respect you. 1 say a moderate application; for I apprehend 
that very great exertions are not only injurious to tlie health and 
spirits; tend to form $ man to habits that are unpleasant, or to a kind 
of oddity; and exceedingly interfere with the growth of grape and 
every holy affection in the soul s but they counteract their own end; 
blunt and overstretch tby mental powe|rs; and after surprising progress 
for a time, incapacitate i per)8|on m, mailing duv progress at all. Am¬ 
bition of dhtinction, more than lOve of kuowleuge, is the spur to this 
too eager but neither pjpe nor the otlier should bo your primim 

?nohite; but desire to aci^uira compe14nqy of useful knowledge, 
wbkh may fit you for glonfylbf God, imu serving your generation. 
X^will i.lso teach you to take care of your heaUli and spirits; to 
(accustom yourself to corporal as well ^s mental exertion’ (the want 
of which is severely /elt fey most m quf ministers who are academical 
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men); to cultivate tliat kind oP behaviour, which may render you as 
arccptable as truth and conscientiousne.^s w'ill let a man be in this 
world, the want of* which is one of my piincipal disadvantages ; and so 
to travel on at a sober rale, without over-pushing the horse at the 
beginning of the journey. Excessive eagerness in any particular study 
has also this disadvantage; that it is apt to render a man rather 
learned ihm iwVc, Or even kitowingi as over-eating renders a man full, 
but docs not nourish him. They who read too much do not digest; 
they learn what others say, but they do not make jt their on n by 
reflection, or (Jistingithih beliwcn the precious and the v’ile. But mode¬ 
rate study, with frequent pauses for reflection, useful conversation and 
exercise, adds more to real knowledge, and leaves time to apply it to 
practical uses. You certainly should not waste time; but stinting 
yourself to so much of this or the other every day, may cramp you; 
render your mind uncomfortable, and unfit you for tho cvcrci'^cs of re¬ 
ligion, without which nothing else will really prosper. I would advise 
you to write your own thoughts on subjects frequently, and try to get 
tlic babit of doing it in Latin: it may be of use to you some time, 
beyond what you now perceive. But whatever you read or wiite, 
compare all with the Bible; study divinity as a Christian, and as one 
intended to be a minister; and other things only in subordination to 
it; for this is your general^ and your particular calling too,** 

Again;—*‘1 think you are very right in cultivating general knowledge. 
I trust, however, you will not neglect the peculiar studies of the place, 
so as not to appear with credit on proper occasions. The object in all 
your studios should be, neither celebrity, advantage, nor knowledge, 
for its own sake; but furniture to enable you to serve God and your ge¬ 
neration ; and as much credit as may give weight to your endeavours 
of thatkiud. Any friend that has cultivated general knowledgesucccss- 
fully, will give you hints On tlie best method of doing it; and olcanin^ 
seems to me an important matter. Learn from every body: be selfish 
in this respect: get all you carl, not only from superior men, but from 
the most inferior. But be sure you compare all your real or supposed 
knowledge with the word of God» If real, it w'ill elucidate, and be 
elucidated by it; if not, it will be detected and exposed by tlietoucb- 
btone. At some time or other, I would advise you to study well tiie 
evidences of revelation; not merely in a general W'ay, but so as to be 
ma.itcr of the Subject. I^erbaps it may soon enough at prurient: 
i)ut it is a matter of great impartaned in this age especially.—Above 
all, cultivate personal religion. Let nothing be an excuse to your 
mind for being slight in that miilter. Even useful labours for the good 
of others may be separated from diligence in the Concern-i of our own 
souls: but it is this which must bring a blessing on all else, and cause 
it to proceed with life and vigour." 

“ Of all kinds of learning, nono.aoen's more important, than an 
accurate knowledge of the two lanignages, which the Lord has ho¬ 
noured by giving his sacred oraci^is >n them. As to mathematics, they 
doubtless have their use ; but a moderate proficiency in them is enough 
for your puipose, I must own, | fee^l in my be»t moments, that I had 
rather be the author of the Discourse on Repentance, than of Sir 
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Isaac Kewton’s Principia j for the salvation of one soul gives joy in 
heaven, but wc read not that angels notice pljilosophical discoveries. 
Yet learning of every kind, if attended with humility, and subordi¬ 
nated to the one thing needful, may be very usefully employed in the 
service of the truth: and some of ChrisPs servants should be learned 
men; for others can seldom have access to the learned, or to those 
who would be thought such: and there are many important services 
which learned men alone can perform.** 

In adverting to Mr. Wilberforce*'s “ Practical View,” Mr. Scott 
writes— 

“ It is a most noble and manly stand for the Gospel; full of good 
sense, and most useful observations on subjects quite out of our line; 
and in all respects fitted for usefulness; and, coming fiotn such a 
man, it will probably be read by many thousands, who can by no 
means bo brought to attend either to oUr preaching or writings. Taken 
in all its probable efiects, 1 do sincerely think such a bold stand for 
vital Clluistianity has not been made in my memory. He has con>c out 
beyond all my expectations. He testifies of the* noble, and amiable, 
and honourable, that their works are evil; and he proves his testimony 
beyond all denial. He gives exactly the practical view of the tendency 
of evangelical principles, f<»r which I contend; only he seems afraid of* 
Calvinism, and is not very systematical: perhaps it is so much the 
better. It seems, likewise, a book suited to reprove and correct some 
timid friends, who are at least half afraid of the Gospel, being fiu* 
more prudent than the Apostles were ; or we should never have been 
able to spell out Christian truths from their writings. But it is e'^pc- 
cially calculated to show those their mistake who preach evangelical 
doctrines, without a due exhibition of their practical effects. 1 pray 
God to do much good by it! and I cannot but hope that I shall get 
much good from it, both as a preacher and a Christian.’* 

Mr. Scott, specking of an imprudent marriage, observes 

The principles and plan of modern education arc such, and I 
have so long made my observations on the cfiect of them, that I can¬ 
not but suspect the mother has, in some degree, been guilty of Elis 
fault, which brings sore calamities on families, and especially on the 
families of religious people. Si If mil is natural to us, and if indulged, 
it gathers strength with our years, and at length will brook no control. 
Children, like young colts^ must be broken in; and the sooner the 
better. The child that has earlijf been constrained to give up its will 
to that of a parent, will, witbout’severityi, be trained to a habtf of mb^ 
wissiorit which will not easily be broken through when lie is grown up, 
even though he want religion efiectuaily to produce submission to God. 
But the reverm is modern education, and especially among religious 
people.” 

On recovering freitn illneiis, Mr. S. thus writes * 

“ I never had so violent an attack of the asthma before, Tot many 
hours of two .successive nights^ it was all but absolute suiTocation ; and 
the sense and dread of that were continually present to my mind. 
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Yet I bless th'd Lord, I was not left cither to murmur or despond. I 
had very serious apprehensions of immediate death; though I said 
nothing to those around me: and all my cares, plans, hopes, (as to 
this world,) and every tiling, except my wife and children, seemed 
quite out of sight. 1 had not any sensible comfort ; yet I thought of 
dying, without emotion; though the idea of dying by suffocation 
seemed formidable. I felt the grand concern to be safe, and was 
willing to leave all below, to have done with suffering, sin, and temp¬ 
tation. I did not feel much of what the Apostle rdentions, of nn- 
siRiNo to be mth Christ i and I was convinced, for that very reason, 
that my Christianity was of a small growth; yet 1 trusted that it was 
genuine. I tried to commit all 1 loved, and all I had laboured to effect, 
into the Lord’s hands; and 1 thought of recovering, us a sailor, just 
about to enter harbour, would of being ordered out to sea again. Yet 
I was willing, if the Lord saw good. This was about the state of my 
mind. I could confusedly recollect very many things to be bumbled 
for, and ashamed of; but nothing that impeached the sincerity of my 
professed faith in Christ, and love to him; and, though conscious of 
very many faults, and imperfections in my ministry, I was also con¬ 
scious that X had honestly sought to gloriiy God, and save souls, in 
preference to all worldly interests. My hope was that of a sinner, 
throoghoul saved by grace; yet I was satished, that the aim of ray 
heart and the tenour of my conduct, since 1 professed the Gospel, 
evidenced that 1 had built on the. sole foundation by a living faith. 
The vanity of all worldly possessions, distinctions, connexions, and 
enjoyments, never so forcibly impressed my mind, as on this occasion. 
The folly of shrinking from that hardship or suffering, which the 
frown or scorn of men can indict on us, for faithfulness, appeared ex-» 
treme, when I felt how easily God could inflict far sharper sufferings, 
if he saw good. The reality and importance of eternal things shone 
on the scenes around me, so that the crowds of noble and affluent sin¬ 
ners, following the steps of the rich man in the Gospel, appeared the 
most miNorable of wretches. Transient pain tauglit me emphatically 
the value of deliverance from eternut misery, and endeared the love of 
the deliverer, who voluntarily endured such pain and agony for us 
vile sinners. The evil of sin, the happiness of the poorest true 
Christian, and^the little consequence of tliQ smootliness or ruggednes^ 
of the path, provided wp come to heaven at lasts these things, and 
others connected wdth them, have not, for many years at least, so 
impressed my mind. Pray fw that I may not lose these impres¬ 
sions, but, if spared, may live, and preach, and pray, and write in a 
manner, somowhat less unsuitable to the vastly important services X 
am engaged in i for toho can he siiff-ciinifor these things ? May you 
be a wiser, holier, more faithful, and more useful minister, than ever 1 
liave been I Oh, keep the concluding scene in view every step of the 
way, and judge of every thing by it. The evils I have protested 
against in health appeared tp me far, ht more pernicious, as 1 lay 
gasping for breath, than before t and 1 seem to rtyoice in the hope of 
entering further protests against them.** 

Sf a2 
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We now find Mr. 3cott succeeding in 1801 to tlie small liv¬ 
ing of Aston Sandford, which it is shown could never have 
netted him 100/. a year! It was here that he added the Susoo 
and African languages to his former stock, after the age of fifty- 
three, for the express purpose of fitting the Missionaries of the 
Church Missionary Society for theit destinations; and it was 
from this small parish, consisting of only about seventy inha¬ 
bitants, that he was enabled to raise above 303/. for that soci¬ 
ety, ill six collections. The Bible Society also shared his 
warmest attachment, and it is thus that in a speech at High 
W;y'tombc he expresses himself concerning the precious volume 
distributed by that society. 

“ Tfie Bible is the light (f our feet^ and ike lanthorn of our paths ; 
our guide in youth, our comfort in old age, our antidote against the 
fear of death. Tlie longer I live th^morc I feel for those who have 
not the word of God. I am growing old, and feel the iniirioities of 
age. 1 know I must soon die. 1 am a sinner against God. I must 
appear before him in judgment. I must exist for ever in happiness or 
misery; but I can find no light, no hope, no comfort, eveept from 
the Bible, and that Saviour whom tlie Bible reveals to me. While, 
then, the Bible is our own invaluable treasure, the source of all our 
knowledge, hope, and comfort, let us do what wc can to coramuni- 
cate the precious treasure to others also, all over the world. Wo can 
do but little, individually, it is true; yet great multitudes, cordially 
uniting, may effect much. Time was, since I can remember, when, 
if I had possessed the means in other respects, I should hardly have 
known how to reach out the blessing beyond my owm contracted circle. 
But this society, and ethers of a similar nature, so to speak, lengthen 
my arms ; and, by concurring heartily in the designs of tliosc who 
conduct them, we may stretch out cur hands to the inhabitants of the 
east and of the west of Africa, of Asia, of America, as well as of £u* 
rope, and give to them the light of life. Let us then do what we can 
while here, and so wait for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Chri^tf unto 
eternal lifeV 

The followir,g reiiaarhs occur on family losses:— 

“ Wiiatevef they may suppose iirho never experienced it, few 
things at the time, more pain the heart time the less of a child, even 
when young, and especially at the time when a thousand litUe circum¬ 
stances render It more and more interesting. This I know by expe¬ 
rience ; yet, after a time» the very events which filled my heart with 
anguish ior a season, were looked hack upon with a kind of ratlau- 
cboly pleasure; and when I eon^tder what a dapg^rous world we live 
in, I can almost rejoice to think that three of my children arrived, as 
1 fully trust, at the place of te«t* without encountering the perils and 
tempests of the passage. My prayer used to be, as the result of my 
deliberate judgment, though wot of feelings, that if the Lord had 
any thing for my children to 4o> thoy might be spared j but that they 
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tiiight not live to be the servants of s.m, and to treasure up wrath; 
anti I trust this prayer has been, or will be, fully answered. You re- 
hjember to haVe heard me tell of the time when you were the only 
survivor of three children, and were dangerously ill of the same fever of 
which your sister had died, how my heart was almost broken ; but I 
am persuaded this time of distress was peculiarly useful to me, and 1 
oUen look back to it with admiring gratitude, when 1 reflect on the 
answer to my many prayers which, with many tears, 1 llicn otfered 
lor yoti; and I doubt not that you will hereafter lofik back on your 
present trial, sharp as it is, in the same manner. Really believing 
that every human being will exist to eternal ages, and that the chil¬ 
dren, at least bf believers, dying before they are capable of commit¬ 
ting actual sin, have the benefit of the new covenant, I consider the 
cireumstauco of being instrumental to the existence of those who 
shall be eternally happy Os a high privilege apd favour, even though 
they bo speedily taken from us; and I look forward, sometimes, with 
pleasure to the period when I hope to meet again those who were 
early taken from me, as well as to be followed by those that survive 
me. Jt is not to be expected that parents should not feel and grieve 
rnuch on these occasions ; ond indeed the very end of the providen¬ 
tial dispensation would fail of being answered if they did not; but I 
would remind your wife especially, tliat grief ought no more to be in- 
/inlged than any other of our passions; though many think that being 
inconsolable at the loss of beloved relatives is amiable, who would be 
shocked at tho idea of indulging many other passions. Every thing 
ill our nature wants regulating, moderating, and suberdinatmg to the 
will ot God, and natural affection as well as the rest. Several parti¬ 
culars, in which faith and submission to God greatly consist on earth, 
will have no place in heaven. Of this kind is patience under sharp 
afflictions. This is very honourable to God^ edityjqg to our brethren, 
and profltable to ourselves; but without sharp affliction we should 
have no opportunity of exercising it. This is then an opportunity 
given you of experiencing and manifesting the power and excellency 
of your principles, which may eventually be of great importance in 
various ways. In reading of our Lord’s miracles, the reflection often 
occurs to me, would not those who endured the sharpest sorrow* 
(Mary, Martha, and LazarUs,for instance), with the full view of all the 
honour to Christ and all the good to mankind, which arose, and still 
arises, and sbpll for ever grise from their exquisite anguish of heart, 
have been willing to go thrpogl} the vrhole again, if again sUch vast 
advantage might reSuJt froiiili'it^f at least they would not, on any ac¬ 
count, have escaped suSbring what they did, now that they see all the 
reasons why they suffered. Yet, at the time, thby had no idea of the 
ends to be answered by their distresses, and the same wisdom and 
love order our troubles, both as to the OatufO and the result of them, 
which ordered theirs. What thou knoweH not no^, but thou shalt 
know hereajtkr^ ■ AU ihesi things aH agttinst m0 / But what does Jacob 
now think of these transactions ? ' 

“ If 1 may Judge by myself, yoh will find this dispensation, in the 
event/ greatly sttbservient ih hel^iftg you to realiae an urisoen world. 
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and in evclting rarnebtnesfe ih prayer. As a minister you will often 
have occasion to counsel ana comfort others in similar circum¬ 
stances, and you will do this both with more feeling and more in¬ 
fluence, as having experienced the painful trial yourself. Perhaps 
many trials are afiotted us on this account (2 Cor. i. 4—6.), and this 
suggests an important plea in prayer, for wisdom and grace to bear 
and improve the trial in a proper manner, ' WO are apt to say of this 
or the other creature, tins same shall caie^rt tis, and thus the gifts of 
our God insensibly draw our hearts from him; and then it becomes 
necessary, almost, fpr him to wither our gaurdu He does so in love; 
and we shall know, at length, that we have cause to be tltatjkful.— 
■W hen I think of the manner in which Aaron lost bis two sons, Nadab 
and Abihu, (Lev. :jl.) and David his Amnon and Ab.salom, and of 
many other instances of this kind, f am ready to say how light compara¬ 
tively would the trial jhave been, had they lost them when infants! 
And yet they would have felt, in that case, the same things that you 
now uo,*^ 

In noticing tlie common objection mnde aganist insisting so 
much upon faith, whereby objectors urge that “ good works 
are every thing; and that (f we can but bring men to live well, 
wc need not trouble ourselves so much about doubtful and 
mysterious matters/' Mr. Scott has the following iliuMraUon: 
—This," said he, is as if a man should come into a garden, 
and finding the gardener busy in grafting his trees, should tell 
him that fiuit was every thing, and that all this which he was 
engaged in appeared a great waste of Ubour to which tlie 
gardener would reply—“ 1 grant that fmit is every thing, but 
then 1 know that this is the only way to obtain fruit.” 

In the year 1813^ Mr. IScott found himself under severe and 
unexpected embaiTnssracnts in respect of his Commentary. His 
language while this trial lasted is illustrative of his faith and 
patience. In the end the kindness of some friends com¬ 
pletely relieved him from his ditficolties. On this timely aid, 
lie observes in a letter to his son—♦ 


J do not now owe any thing which I cannot pay on demand j 
what 1 never could say since you were born! ami I have something 
in hand, and shall receive more, beside® the works- So you sec, that 
it I have too little regarded such matters while my need was not ur¬ 
gent, when it is, how easily the Lor(I,CaSti do more for me than all mv 
plans could have douo i« a course of years, and In a manner which 
tends to make my pUhlications more known and circulated; and I 
verily believe* without in any degree deducting from my character. 
^ |jiis may make me asoamed of all my distrust and dejection! 
it may encourage you, land many others, to on in the 
^iltSk of the Lord, without anaicty on this ground. Serve‘him bv the 
uud trust him the day ; n^^ver dincU a service because nothing 
paid for it; and when either you or yours want it in reality, he will 
pay it. You aeo how easily God Itnn provide. Trust in the Lord and 
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doffood, dwell in the. (and, and verily than shall be fed. You cannot do 
a butttir service to the world than by bequeathing to it a well- 
educated family.. Let this be war case, the rest will be the Lord’s, 
It is not agreeable to our proud hearts to become in any way or man¬ 
ner beggars; but ray relief has been sent on such a general hint, and 
with such soothing tqkens of respect and alPection, as more than com- 
pensatc all; and I only want, to crown the whole, a heart deeply and 
humbly thankful to Godji find to those into whose hearts he has put it 
thus to help me.” 

The following passage in Mr. Scott’s cotrespohdenco is of an 
encouraging character in cases where good seed is producing 
good I'riat, though slowly and with interruption. 

“ Tenderness of conscience (a healthy state) degenerates, in many 
instances, into a morbid sensibility; so that the consciousness of sinful 
thoughts and desirps with more pure motives, while it ought to 

produce humiliatmh proves also the source of dejection; ps if there 
were any saints on earth, or ever had been, who were wholly delivered 
from these things t or as if it could be otherwise than that the keener 
our vision, the greater our watchfulness, and the deeper our hatred of 
every sin, the more quick must be this sensibility, and the more acute 
the pain which attends it till all sin bo extinguished. We must not 
stop at the words, * 0 wretched man that I am, but adopt the apostle’s 
thanksgiving also,” 

In a letter to a young lady left at the head of a family, he 
writes,-— 

“ I should particularly recommend method to you in your employ¬ 
ments. ]f you would at all prosper in your soul, you must secure time 
for retirement; reading the scriptures, and helps in understanding 
them; and prayer, secret, particular, earnest prayer. Without this 
nothing will be done. This time, in your situation, will, I apprehend, 
be best secured, by retrenching an hour from sleep, and such things 
as merely relate to external decoration in the morning, before your 
more hurrying engagements begin; and in the evening I>erore it be 
too late. But securing time i» the morning is the grand thing; not 
that the other should be neglected, but it will necessarily be exposed 
to more interruptions. A plan, however, should be laid down, and 
adhered to with as much regularity, at Ibast, as that about our meals. 
That must sometimes be broken in upon, yet not often. Above all, 
as much as possible, secure the whole of the Lord’s day; and firmly 
stand out against Sunday visitings. In addition to this, if you would 
improve your mind and heart, learn to redeem the fragments of time. 
Have a book at handj that when you are waiting perhaps for your 
father or friends to dinner, or on similar occasions, you may not let 
the little particles of time elapse, or rather heavily drawl on as a 
burden, but take the book and read a little ; and if you lift up a short 
prayer over what you road, so much the better. It is surprising how 
much I have read and learned in these fragments of time, which most 
people lose. Oather up ^h4 that nothing he lost Avoid 
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late visits, and the late eptertainment of vIsUoi^. Even among pious 
persons, I scarcely know any thing more hostile to the religion of the 
closet; that is, the religion of the heart and sou!. 

“ What you mpntion in respect of original sin, lies at the bottom of 
all Christianity; and we ncvcrjWrn tiny thing dse to much purpose 
till we become deeply sensible Sf innate dehravity; of a moral disease^ 
%vliich we cannot cure, and haVe, not he^ft df pursclves to cure, but 
vrhich the Lord alone'can cure, ' We pii^lit, however, to seek the 
cure from we do health'fh)m the w'ysldian ; by applying to 

him, trusting him, foliowihg his directioh^'his medicines, 
and avoiding what he inhibits ” ' ' \ \ 

We are now arrived at the cIosui|r spene of fc, Scott’s life; 
in reference to whipji, Mr, Wikpii observes iti his funeral 
sermon, - 


** Be^re I proceed to give some particulars Of* his most instructive 
and affectin'g departure, 1 must obsetSre that 1 lay no stress on them 
as to the evidence’of his state before God. It is the tenoUr of the life, 
not that Of the few morbid and suffering scenes which precede dissolu¬ 
tion, tbatHfi^tes tlie character. We are not authorized by scripture to 
jilace ahy dependence on the last periods of sinking nature, through 
which the Christian may he called to pass to his eternal reward. The 
deaths of the saints described in the inspired volume, are, without ex¬ 
ception, the concluding ^ebes Of long and consistent previous devo- 
tednoss to the service of Ghd.Sach are those Of Isaac, Jacob, Moses, 
and David. That of StephOnis the Only narrative of this kind in the 
New Testament ’Wbjeh rOgards the article of death at all; and the 
circumstances in which be wasplacetl as tlie first martyr of the Christian 
church, may well account for the Exception. The great Apostle of 
the Gentiles, and the other inspired founder!^ of the new dispensation, 
are exhibited to us in the holiness of their lives, in the cdlinness of their 
approach towards death, in the dOliberace judgment they form of their 
past inbobrs, in' their exhortations to others to supply their vacant 
posts of duty, in thcir triumptiant anticipations of their future reward, 
but not in the actual moments of their final contlict. Jt would there¬ 
fore have, beyn no subject of surprise if the last days of our lamented 
friend had beba Wholly clouded by the' natural operations of disease. 
We.should then have drawn the veil entirely over'them, as io the case 
of many pf the eminent servants of Christ Iti eyeiyr agd.' But, though 
no importance i^i to be attaiihea ,td thCse hburs of faintW mdr*talHy, 

with reference to the acceptanceifriumpli bf the dying 
Cliristmn, yet ifbere it pleases Gdct;^b ‘afl^rd d^^ hrs departing 
servants^ as in, the mstahee befdre hs, Such a measdre bf faith and self- 
po«»sesst6n, as to close a holy and rijost conslstehtlife with a testimony 
which sealed^' amidst the naini^ of Settle disease, and in Ahe most im¬ 
pressive manner, all his doctrlM'hnd ih^ruebona, duV% forty-five 
preceding years, we gre called bn as I ihink to record irW 
the divine bebefit, hnd dse it ;with hamintj|r for,the confirmation of 
our own faith and joy.** s f . 


The circumstanti^ 


compb-i 
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sed of extracts from letterfj written on the spot, Tlie following 
is one; 

“ Though I can $ay nothing at all favourable respecting his health, 
and indeed he appears to ho approa^hipg very near his end, yet thunks 
bo to God, the clouds which overspread his mind are breaking away, 
and he talks with a placidly and cheerfulness greater than 1 have 
before seen since I came. He passed a very distressing night, owing 
to the degree of debility mducfid by the feverish paroxism of yester¬ 
day; indeed I much doubted whether he would live till morning. 
The “ymptoms have, however, become more radd; and this morning 
he rose above his feelings of bodily uneasiness and mental depression, 
and seemed to rejoice m hope qftheghrp of God. 

.lust us we had assembled ibr family worship, he sent to say that he 
wished us to meet in his room and join with him in the Lord's supper, 
as a means of grace* through which he might receive that consolation 
which he was seeking. It is utterly impossible to describe the deeply 
interesting and affecting scene. The whole fiimily (with one excep¬ 
tion), and an old parishioner were present. The fervour displayed by 
n)y dear father, his poor emaciated form, the tears and sob» of all 
present, were almost more than I could bear, with that degree of com¬ 
posure which was requisite to enable me to read the service so as to 
make him hear. In the midst of the service he fell back as if expiring, 
and for a moment 1 thought he had departed, but he revived again. 
The scene was trying, but it was a tleligUlfuI feeling, and has done 
more to cheer our downcast hearts than can well be conceived. 1 
could not but feel reminded in this sacrament of what is said of the 
passover in the time of Josiah {2 Kings, xxiii. 23.) ‘ Snreli^ there xms 
not holden such another,' It seems, moreover, to have been quite a 
cordial to niy father's spirits, who adopted on the occasion the words 
of the venerable Simeon in the prospect of dissolution. He is now 
qui«e calm and like himself} and can clearly discern that much of his 
previous uncomfoi table state of mind was merely the effect of fever." 

Nearly a week subsequent!;^* and after repeated expectations 
that file closing scene had arrived, another fetter observes,— 

“ Our beloved father is still with us; and did not his pulse indicate 
approaching dissolution, we should scarcely think it possible that a 
dymg mau could speak and think with die energy and dearness he 
doesf O that you were .here! How would it rejoice your heart to 
uitne<ishi8 calm and heavenly spirit; hU humility, faith, tenderness, 
and love. He seems still longing for more holiness. Never, indeed, 
will he be satished till he eaters the realms of eternal bliss. The agi'- 
tation of mind under which he did labour we trust is finally dispersed. 
He sometimes expresses a fear of the last struggle j yet, in general, 
speaks of it with composure and confidence, I cannot tell you how 
our dread of Separation from him is increased: But I trust God will 
support us, and Ithat ye shall all derive great and lasting benefit from 
the scene passing before US." 

In a week following, Mu jpi^. writes, 
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** I have now been here a week, watching over the dying bed of 
my dear honoured father, and daily ejcpecting his dissohuion. It is a 
deeply affecting and edifying scene ? and what passed before I could 
come, was, I suppose, more interesting still. In every thing but com¬ 
fort his state is even snbUmfly Christian. Such an awful sense of 
eternal things, of the evil of sin, and of the holiness of God; such 
})rofound self abasenient; such cleaving unto Christ alone; such 
patience, resignation, and unlimited submission to the will of God; 
such a constan^pirit of fervent prayer j gpeh pouring forth of bles¬ 
sings on ail around him ; with such minute end tender attention to all 
their feelings, It is truly admirable to behold. His state is bright in 
every one's view but his Own, To his own apprehension, he in great 
measure walks in darkness. I have myself scarcely witnessed a gleam 
of joy. His habitual temper i» rather that whicn the words of Job 
describe, * Though he sla^ met xmU I trust in, him* This is often 
painful, sometimes it is disOouraging to our feelings j yet we arc sen¬ 
sible that there is a call upon us for unbounded gratitude and praise. 
J am very shy of addressing one to whom I so much look up: but 
occasionally the attempt to convey to his ear some sentence of God’s 
word has succeeded; and it is so Kindly and thankfully received as if 
very affecting. But we are obliged to keep, on these occasions, almost 
entirely to first principles; such as the coming of the sinner to the 
S^iour, A great part of his time he has prayed and thought aloud, 
as insensible of the presence of any fellow creature ; and the train of 
his thoughts thus discovered has been often highly elevated. Thus, 
* Fosthumous reputation! the veriest bubble with which the devil 
ever deluded a wretched mortal. But posthumous usefblness ; in that 
there is indeed something. ^That was what Moses desired, and 
Joshua, and David, and the prophets; the apostles also, Peter, and 
Paul, and John ; and most of all the Lord Jesus Christ.' Again, ‘ O 
Lord, abhor me not, though I be indeed ahhorrible. and abhor 
myself! Say not, * Thou filthy soul, continue filthy still j, but rather 
say * Iwillt bs thou clean*** 

The final scene (which took place on the 16th of April) is 
thus described:— 

“ For two days my dear father coughed almost Incessantly, though 
not violently. But on Saturday this almost entirely ceased. In con¬ 
sequence an increased diEouhy of breathing succeeded, and we feared 
suffocation might take place. On Sunday night he was very ill, so as 
to make us apprehend his death was at hand, Yesterday morning he 
was, for a time, a good deal bettpi’i but the oppression returned and 
increased. Notiuog immediate was anticipateu, when his death actu¬ 
ally approached. * had taken a walk, and on my return visited bis 
chamber. We then all camu down to tea; in the course of which it 
was remarked, that it did not seem quite well for 1dm to he left attended 
only by a servant, os her grief appeared to distress biro* I said, 
I would go up immediately. I did so j but Dawes, (ayoung friend who 
scarcely ever left him,) had anticipated me. He had found my father 
worse, dismissed the seryanty and was supporting him, nearly in an 
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erect po&turc, upon his arm. I said, * this surely cannot last long’; 
and Dawes replied, ‘ Not through the night, 1 think.’ I looked in his 
fnoe, and saw his eyes, in some degree, turn upwards, which 1 pointed 
out to Dawes, (who was lathcr behind him,) and ho immediately said, 

* You had better tell those who wish to sec him again, to come,* I did 
so, in a calm manner, and went before them. He was. sinking as quietly 
as an infant dropping asleep, and with a beautfful look of composure. 
My mother and sister wished to com® in, and, on my saying theie was 
nothing to shock them, they did so, We all lookcd^on for a nnnuto 
or two, while the last respirations ijoidly ebbed ewafjr—so to speak. 
So far from feeling shocked, it was a relief to all our minds to see such 
suHlring, and such labour as his breathing had been, subside into such 
sweet peace and ease. Ha had been peaceful and happy, on the whole, 
for several days; and on Sunday, and on the morning of Monday, had 
said some delightful things. His mind was clear to the last moment; 
and, 1 believe, m the article of deatli itself, he sufiered much less than 
for many hours, qr even days before. The Iasi effort which he made 
was to stretch but his hand to his servant, when she was about to leave 
tile room. 

“ The following is the account of the same event, furnished to Mr. 
WiKon, by the faithful and aHectionate voung friend w whose arms 
ray father cxpiied:-*** One of his last eftorts was to give his hand to 
his w'ceping servant; which was a beautiful evideneb that the tender 
attention to the feelings of those around him, which marked his whole 
illness, continued to form a prominent fe&ture in his state of mind even 
to the last. After this, which took place about five minutes before his 
death, he appeared to be lost in prayer; but, just nt the moment when 
ho reclined his head on my breast, the expression of liis countenance 
suddenly clianged from that of firaypr, and indicated, as I conceived, 
a transition to teelings of admiring and adoring praise, with a calmness 
and peace which are quite inexpressible. The idea strongly impressed 
upon my mind was, that the veil which intercepts eternal things from 
onr view was removed, and that, like Stephen, he saw things invi'sible 
to moi tdl eye.* ** 

Mr. Scott is full and minute in his record of many of the 
dying declarations of his father, 

** Ilis wlnderfnl knowledge of Scripture (he obiferves) was a source 
of great comfort, and the exactness with whicli he repeated passage 
after passage, frequently remarking upon emphatic words in the original, 
was amazing. The manner, also, in which he connected one with 
another was admirable. It resembled hearing a scries of exquisitely 
selected scripture references, read with a solemnity and feeling such 
us one had never before witnessed, 

“ To his 8ondn-law, who came in the evening, and regretted his 
absence when the sacrament wai administered, he said, * It was bene¬ 
ficial to me—I received Christ, and ho retniived me. I feel a com¬ 
posure which I did not expect last night. I have not triumphant 
assurance, but Something which is more Calm and satisfactory. 1 bless 
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God for it !* And then he repeated, in the most emphatic manner, the 
wliole twelfth ciiapter of Isaiah. 

“ Ho said to his servant:—‘ I thank you for ail your kindness to me. 
You have been a faithful domcbtic, and, f hope, a conscientious one. 
If at any time I have been hasty and sharp, forgive me, and pray to 
God to forgive me; hut lay the blame upon we, not upon religion.’ 

“Once he appeared dying, and suffered exquisitely. *OIi!’ he 
said, ‘it is hard work. Death is a new acquaintance—a tcrr|hle one, 
except as Christ giveth us the wtqrj/» and the assurance of it. My fle^h 
and my heart .seem as if they wanted to fail^ could not. lio can 
tell what that tie is which hinds body and soul together ? How easily 
it is loosened in some; what a wrench and tear is it in others. Lord 
loosen it, if it be thy will 1 1 hope it is not wrong to pray for a rtlea'^c. 
If it be, God forgive me! Yet if it be thy'will that I should wait for 
days and weeks, thou art rlghieoue^ On one occasion he said, ’■I hope, 
but I cannot but feel some fear $ and it i!»‘such an eternal risk, of such 
infnite importance, that the slightest fear seems to counterbalance 
even prevalent hope.* 

“ He begged his curate to forgive him, if he had been occasionally 
rough and sharp. * I meant it fo** your good; but like every thing of 
mine, it wgs mixed with sin. ^ Impute it not, however, to my religion, 
but to my want of more religion.* 

“ On another occasion he said, * J have the last struggle to pass, 
and what that is, what that wrenc/t is, who can tell me ? Lord give me 
patience, fortitude, holy courage! I have heard persons treat almost 
■with ridicule the expression, put underneath me itiy everlasting arm^l 
—(Deut.xxxiii, 27 ) But it is exactly what I want—everlasting arms 
to raise roe up—to oe strengthened ’^ilh might his spirit in the inner 
wan. I am in full possession of all niy faculties—I know I am dying— 
I feel the immense, the irifinite importance of the crisis—/.orr/ Jems 
receive mp spit it I Thou art all I want. None but Jesus can do help¬ 
less sinners good. Blessed be God there is one Saviour, though but 
one in the whole universe. 

“ It may be remarked, In general, that his use of the language of 
the Lord's Prayer was csontioual daring every part of his illne&s; as 
was likewise that of various parts of the Church Liturgy, particularly 
qf the Communion Servtcot and the sentence in the Buripl Service, 
* Suffer me not, at my last hour, for any pains of death To fall from 
thee!' 

“ Throughout his illness, all his tempers and dispositions marked a 
soul ripe for heaven. His patience was most exemplary, though this 
was the grace which, almost more than any other, he feared would ftiil: 
but it increased to the end. On the only point Un which any approach 
to had been discoveafd, to tUjmrt, he had become 

almost (^Ptectly r«8igne<l; and though'he still inquired frequently if 
any tcm for good appeared, yet, on receiving a negative answer, he 
only ipserved, 'then 1 must seeksfreidi^Stock of. patience!* His 
hindnm and afl^ctloxt to all who approaehed him, were carried to the 
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greatest height, and showed themselves in a singularly minute attention 
to all their feelings, and whatever might be Tor their comfort, to a 
degree that was quite affecting; especially at a time when he was 
suffering so much himself, often in mind aa well as body. Even in the 
darkest times, *thou art righteous! Father^ glorify thy name!* solemnly 
enunciated, was tlie sentence most frequently on his lips, and marked 
his profound submission, humility and sense of utter unworthiness 
seemed more deep thiin words could express. It need scarcely be 
said, that Christ wtts now inoVe precious in his eyes.than ever; and 
his expressions of exclusive, undivided, and adOring adherence to him 
for salvation, if possible', rnore strong. At the same time, he refused 
the appropriation to himself of thosc‘ promises which belong only to 
true believers in Christ, except as it dould be shown that be bore the 
character commonly annexed to the promise—such as those ih&t fear 
the Lord, that/rtw Gddi repent, believe, and obey. When he could 
not trace this in himself, he would have recourse only to those which 
encourage even the chief of sinners to come to Christ, and assure them, 
that, hUn that cometh be nmill in no Uiise cast out. 

“ In this connexion it may be remarked, that whatever dissatisfaction 
with himself he at any time expressed, he never intimated the least 
wavering as to the truths which he had spent his life in inculcating, or 
impeached his own sincerity and. faithfulness in the discharge of his 
ministry. 

“ 1 only add further, that he would alvrays, when he teceived the 
sacrament, and, after a short prayer, which, during the latter part of 
the time, we every night offered U|^ with him, have repeated to him 
the affecting commendation in the service for the visitation of the sick: 
‘Unto God*s gracious mercy and protection we commit thee; the 
Lord bless thee and keep thee; the Lord make his face to shine upon 
thee, and be gracious unto thed: the Lord lift up his countenance 
upon thee, and give thee'peace, both now and evermore ;* and most 
affecting was the solemnity with which be listened, and pronounced 
his amen to it.” 

The length of the foregoing extracts (in which it will be 
.seen that we have preferred to permit Mr. Scott’s biographer 
to speak for himself) has left uS little space for any general 
summary of the character or labbur^ •of the deceased; indeed 
these appear to have been so accurately detailed by his friend, 
Mr. Wilson, in his funeral oennob (to which hi^ present bio¬ 
grapher has recoui^e), that we know ijot how we' can do better 
than let that indivitluul .also, present his views on the subject. 

“ We here behold,” says he, “ a man of strong natural powers, in-* 
trenched in the sophistries of human pride, „and a determined ojipo- 
nent of almost all the chikf truths of theGospeh gradually convinced 
and subdued* We see him eogagitig in a laborious study of the 
Scripture, with opinions and prejudices firmly fixed, and; reluctant to 
admit a humiliating scheme of theology, yet borne on, contrary to his 
expectations, and wishes, and worldly inteiest, by the simple energy 
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of truth* We view him arriving, to his own dismay, at one doctrine 
after another. We behold him making every step sure as he advances, 
till he, at length, works out, by his own diligent and most anxious in¬ 
vestigation of the sftcred volume, all the parts Of divine truth, which 
he afterwards discovered to be the common faith of the church of 
Christ, to he tho foundation of all the reformed communities, and to 
be essentially united with every part Of divine revelation. He wa» 
thus taught the apostolical doctrines of the de^p fall and apostucy of 
man, of his impotency to any thing spiritually good, the proper atone¬ 
ment and satisfaction of Christ, the triunity^ or persons in the God¬ 
head, regeneration and progressive sanctincation by the Holy Spirit, 
justihcation by faith only, and salvation by grace. These great prin¬ 
ciples he perceived to be indissolubly connected with repentance unto 
life, separation from the sinflil customs arid spirit of the world, self- 
denial, and the bearing of reproach for Christ's sake; holy love to 
God and man; and activity in every good word and work. Further, 
he learnt to unite both these series of truths with dependence upon 
Christ for the supply of needful grace, humble trust in hia promises 
for final victory, and an unreserved ascription of all blessings to the 
divine grace. Lastly^ imd after some interval, he embraced the doc¬ 
trines relating to the secret and merciful will of God in our election in 
Christ Jesus, although be did not think a belief in these mysterious 
doctrines to be indispensable to salvation, nor consider the evidence 
for them, satisfactory as he deemed it, to carry with it that irresistible 
conviction which had attended his inquiries with respect to those es¬ 
sential and directly vital'truths of .religion before enumerated. The 
whole narrative of the change yrhiuh led to the adoption of these views 
of religion is so honest, and so evidently free from enthusiasm, as to 
constitute a most striking lestimouv to the efficacy of the grace of 
God. ’ 

After he had once discovered, and embraced in all their fulness 
and practical application, the chief doctrines of the New Testament, he 
may truly be said to have the faith with undeviatjng constancy. 
During forty-five years he continued to teach, and write, and live, in 
the spirit of those holy (principles. What he was with respect to them, 
in the eaHiest part or tnw periodi the'' same he continued in the latest, 
except as each year added something to hts Conviction of their truth, and 
to the maturity of Ws judgment tespCctihg them. There are few writers 
in whom consistency is so strikingly obsetv&bie thrchigh so many volu¬ 
minous works, lie was placed at diHferent periods of his life in many 
scenes of peculiar difficulty, where corrent«:,of opinion within, as 
well as withodl hit Own immediate clrplei might have induced him to 
vary or caciceat the faith upon eome points of Importance, but nothing 
moved himji'i'om Ms Ott»« steMtsiness* Nor his Scheme of doctrine 
more apostolical than his mi^hod #pdbfmly,expdut^ and applying 
it in hie sermons and writings, Be f^ver maintaining 

a tlteology, not only pure and onhoddfc US te its constituent elements 
and genera! character,' but scriptbrally oiiftmt in the arrangement, the 
proportions, the symmetry, thb harihony of its several doctrines, and 
in the use to which each was, on the proper occasion, applied. In 
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this view, the habit which he had been led to form of studying the 
scripture for himself, and of diligently comparing all its parts with 
each other, was of essential service. He was not a man of ordinary 
mould. The humble submission to every part of divine revelation, the 
abstinence from metaphysical subtilties, the entire reliance on the in¬ 
spired doctrine in all its bearings and consequences, the candour on 
points really doubtful or of less vital importance, which are the cha- 
racteriatics of his writings, give them extraordinary value ; while, for 
example, he firmly believed the essential and vital truths which I be¬ 
fore noticed, he held with no less firmness the accountablcness of man, 
the perpetual obligation of the holy law, the necessity of addressing 
the hearts and consciences of sinners, and of Using, without reserve, 
the commands, cautions, and tbreatenmgs so copiously employed in 
the inspired books; the importance of close inquiries into the detail 
of private, social, and relative duties, the necessity of pointing out 
those imperfections of temper or practice, by which a false religion 
betrays its unsoundness, and of following out the grand branches of 
scripture morals into theif proper fruits in the regulation of the life. 
In a word, he entered as fully into the greet system of plain means 
and duties on the one hand, as of the mysterious doctrines of divine 
grace on the other. He united the Epistles of St. Paul and 
St, James. 

With such fidelity, we wonder not that he had, like the Apostle 
before him, to Jigkt a goodfgkt. He was not a man to receive the 
impression of his uge, but to give it. On various occasions he thought 
it incumbent on him to come forward publicly in defence of the faith 
of the Gospel; a task, in the execution of which, the firmest adherence 
to truth, and a candid treatment of his opponents, were ever united 
ttith singular knowledge of scripture, with great acuteness of reason¬ 
ing, and with a simple honesty of purpose and of principle, which it 
was difficult for an impartial inquirer to withstand* At the time when 
he first began to preach the Gospel faithiUHv, he found many who 
had habituated themselves to such statements of the grace and privi¬ 
leges of Christianity, as tended insensibly to injure the minds of their 
hearers, by inducing them to separate the duties of the Bible from its 
doctrines. With such fatal erroiis he made no compromise. His early 
writings were chiefly directed against this class of tenets, which, how¬ 
ever unintentionally on the part of some who maintained them, verged 
towards the Antinomian heresy* At a Jater period, he engaged in a 
very different service—a contest with the adherents of infidelity. To¬ 
wards the close of his days, Opinions tending to magnify human 
merits, and in their efibet, subversive of the doctrines of divine grace, 
attracted his notice, and were encountered by him with the same 
manliness of ^resistance which in earlier life he had opposed to errors 
of a contrary description. In ah these instances, few will hesitate to 
allow that he fought a gooAfghU “Hie prejudices with which a living 
controversialist cannot fail to be regarded, must of course be allowed 
to subside, before a calm judgment can be formed of his merits as a 
disputant, or in general as a writer; hut,> whep that period shall ar- 
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rive, I doubt not that his laborious productions will be admitted to 
rank amongst the soundest theological writings of our age. 

** In those and oilier labours ^heJinished his course^* for his atten¬ 
tion was not absorbed in hfs writings. He was a laborious minister in 
every function of that sacred calling, and especially in the more re¬ 
tired walks of it. In the pulpit, indeed, an asthmatical aflection, added 
to a strong provincial accent, an inattention to style and manner, 
and prolixitp^, rendered his discourses less attractive than those of 
many very inferior men; though even here, such were the richness 
and originality of his matter, such his evident acquaintance witli 
Scripture, and with the human heart, and such the skill which lie 
evinced as a Christian moralist, that by hearers of attentive and re¬ 
flecting minds he was listened to, not only with respect, but with 
delight. But in visiting the sic|c, in resolving cases of conscience, in 
counselling young ministers, in assisting various religious and bene¬ 
volent institutions, his success was peculiarly great. Indeed, if his 
exertions as an author were left out of consideration, his other labours 
for forty-five years as the chaplain of an hospital, as a parish priest, 
and generally as a member of society and of the Christian churcli, 
would place him an a level with most pious clergymen, however zeal¬ 
ous, diligent, or useful. 

** But his widest and most important field of usefulness, and that 
which 1 have reserved for the last topic in the consideration of liis 
public character, was as a commentator on the Holy Scriptures. Jn 
this he may be truly said to have finished his course^ as well as fought 
a goodfgntf and kept the faith. It is difiioult to form a just estimate 
of a work on which such an author laboured for thirty-three years. It 
entitles him of itself to rank at the head of the theologians of his pwn 
time, as at once the most laborious and important writer of the day. 
The capital excellency of this valuable and immense undertaking 
perhaps consists in the following, more closely than any other, the 
fair and adequate meaning of every part of Scrijitpje, without regard 
to the niceties of human systems: it is, in every sebse of the expres¬ 
sion, a scriptural comment. It has likewise a further and a krong 
reGomniendation in its otiginality. Every part of it is^jthoyght out by 
the author for himself^ net borrowed from others. editions, 

indeed, are enriched with brief and valuable quotationw^m several 
writers of credit, but the sqbstance of the work is entirely his own. 
It Ts not a compilation, it is an original prodpetion, in wdiich you have 
the deliberate judgment of a masculine *aud independent mind on all 
the parts of Holy Scripture,^^ 

** Determination of mind in serving God formed the basis of his 
character, and gave strength and, firmness to every other part of it. 
Whatever else be was* he was most decisive in religion,, The fashion¬ 
able opinions or practices of the day, the number or station of hi.s 
Opponents, the distractions, and divisions of parties, the plausible 
appearance of certain errors, the reputation for piety or talent of those 
who incautiously favoured them, made no difference to him. A power¬ 
ful discriminating judgment, and an intimate acquaintance with every 
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part of Scripture gave such a tone of firmness to his habits of thinking 
aufl acting, that he seemed like a giant taking his course among 
cliildrcn, regardless of their puny opposition, and bent only on tl>c 
achievement of his own great objects. It must, on tlio oilmr hand, be 
owned that be sometimes erred by want of suHicient consideration for 
the feelings and prejudices of others, and sometimes was betrayed 
into rudeness and over-confidence. I wish not to conceal his human 
failings, but these failings he constantly opposed, and, as he advanced 
in life, almost entirely subdued ; whilst tlie stcwling honesty and dctei- 
inination of his character, tlm spring of all his usefulness, remained 
unimpaired. 

“ In his domestic circle his character was most exemplary. No blot 
ever stained his nan>e. A disinterestedness and unbending integrity 
in the midst of many difficulties so raised him in the esteem of all 
who knew him, as greatly to honour and recommend the Gospel he 
professed. He was in all respects an excellent father of a family. 
What he appeared in his preaching and writings, that he was amongst 
his children and servants. He did not neglect his private duties on 
the ground of public engagements; but he carried his religion into 
his liouse, and placed before his family the doctrines he taught, embo¬ 
died in his own evident uprightness of conduct. This determination 
and consistency in personal religion instructed his children better than 
a thousand sot lessons. It is indeed commonly found that the general 
behaviour and conversation of parents produce a decidedly deeper im¬ 
pression on the minds of the young than any formal instructions, hoiv- 
cver in themselves excellent. When children arc addressed directly, 
tlieir minds recoil, or at least their attention is apt to flag; hut their 
own shrewd observations on what they see done or hear said by others, 
on the estimates which they perceive their parents to form of things 
and characters, and on the governing principles by which they judge 
their conduct to be regulated, sink deep into their memories, and in 
fact constitute by far the most elfectivc part of education. It was on 
tin’s principle that our deceased friend acted. He did not inculcate 
certain doctrines merely, or talk against covetousness and the love of 
the world, or insist on the public duties of the sabbath, or the private 
ones of the family, whilst the bent of his conversation was worldly, 
his temper selfish, bis habits indulgent, and his vanity or ambition 
manifest under the thin guise of religioas phraseology: but he ex- 
lubited to his household a holy and amiable pattern of true piety—he 
was a man of God—imperfect, indeed, but consistent and sincere. 
Accordingly, all his children became, by the divine mercy, his com¬ 
forts during life, and now remain to call him blessed, and hand down 
his example to another generation. 

“ A spirit of prayer and devotion was, further, a conspicuous orna¬ 
ment of his character. He lived near to God. Intercessory prayer 
was his delight. He was accustomed in his family devotions to inter¬ 
cede earnestly for the whole church, for the government of his coun¬ 
try, for the ministers of religion, for those preparing for the sacred 
office, for schools and universities, for the different nations of Chris¬ 
tendom, for the Ilcatlums and Jews, and for all religious institutions; 
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varying his supplications as circumstances seemed to dictate. As he 
approached the close of life, his deep humility of mind, and his zeal 
for the glory of his Saviour, were very affecting and edifying to those 
who were present on these occasions. He was the aged saint filled 
with the love of God and man, and supplicating for the whole human 
race. More especially, he had for above twenty years been constantly 
imploring of God that he would open some way for the conversion of 
the world, as well as the more extensive diffusion of genuine Chris¬ 
tianity at home, before he saw any apparent means for the accom¬ 
plishment of his desires; and, when the establishment of the llible 
and Missionary Institutions seemed to afford a prospect of the con¬ 
summation which he had so fervently desired, his thanksgiving to God 
abounded. His studious and secluded life by no means produced any 
indifference as to the active schemes which were formed for the salva¬ 
tion of mankind, nor any undue or unreasonable fastidiousness as to 
the means employed—faults often connected with literary habits—but 
whenever the end of religious societies was good, and the methods 
they employed lawful, he prayed most earnestly for their prosperity, 
and blessed God lor their success; though perhaps in the details of 
their constitution or proceedings there might be some things which he 
could not fully approve. Thus were his firmness and energy softened 
by candour and enlarged benevolence. 

“ His faith and patience under afflictions must not be omitted. 
Though his constitution in itself was robust, bis health was far f rom 
being good. An obstinate asthma, with exhausting bilious attacks, ex¬ 
posed him at times to acute sufferings for more than forty years of his 
life. Inflammatory fever succeeded these diseases during the last 
seven years, aggravated by a malady most inconvenient and alarming. 
He had, moreover, as those who knew his private history are well 
aware, painful mortifications and vexations to endure whilst he resided 
at Olney, and still more severe ones during a large part of the seven¬ 
teen years which he spent in London. His great work, the Com¬ 
mentary, was also the occasion of almost constant perplexity, embar¬ 
rassment, and disappointment, for nearly the whole of the first four¬ 
teen years of his labours upon it; so that almost any other person 
would have relinquished the undertaking in despair. To these must 
be addc^l a frequent recurrence of severe domestic trials and calami¬ 
ties, often increased by dejection of spirits. Yet his faith and pa¬ 
tience bore up under all. Those who observed him in scenes of pecu¬ 
liar difficulty, were often reminded of the words of the royal preacher, 
the spirit of a man will sustain his infirmity. This seemed to be the 
brief history of his life. Perhaps few writers, who ultimately attained 
the esteem and influence of this remarkable man for the last twenty 
year.s of his labours, ever reached such an eminence through greater 
discouragements of almost every description. During the twenty-flve 
years preceding that period, he had experienced inconveniences and 
difficulties in a degree that can scarcely be imagined by any but bis 
intimate friends. 

I clo.se, continues Mr. Wilson, this review of his character by 
noticing the ej'adiud hut regular advances which lie made in C" ' 'U ^ '• '•ch 
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of real godJincaa, and especially in overcoming his constitrdionnf JiiUin^s. 
This ih, after all, the l>cf^>t test of Christian sincerity. A man may 
profess almost any principles or hold any kind of conduct for a time ; 
but to continue a sclf-denyinj; course of consistent and <frowing piely» 
to apply the strict rule of the divine law honestly and unreservedly td 
the whole of our conduct, to cultivate carefully every branch of our 
duty, to resist and contend against the evil tempers and dispositions 
to which we are naturally most prone—and to unite all this with 
humble trust in the merits of our Saviour, and with unfeigned ascrip¬ 
tion of every thing good in us to his grace and mercy; this it is that 
makes a real renovation of heart, and stamps the genuine believer in 
the Gospel of Christ. And such was the individual whom vre are con¬ 
sidering. His feelings, as I have already intimated, lay on the side of 
roughness and severity of temper, pride of intellect, and confidence 
in his own powers. But from the time when he first obeyed with his 
whole heart the truth of the Gospel, he set himself to struggle against 
these, and all other evil tendencies, to study self-control, to aim at 
those graces which are most difficult to nature, and to employ all the 
motives of the Gospel to assist him in the contest; and he gradually so 
increased in habitual mildness, humility, and tenderness for others, as 
to become no lefs exemplary for these virtues, than he had long been 
for the opposite qualities of religious courage, firmness, and determi¬ 
nation. He used to observe, that it was no excuse for a man to 
allege, that this or that holy temper was not his turn ; for every 
grace ought to be, and must be the turn of every sincere Christian. 
I can most truly say, that during an acquaintance of about twenty- 
five years, which gradually matured, on my part, into a filial affection, 
I scarcely ever saw an instance of more evident growth in real obedi¬ 
ence, real love to God and man, real victory over natural infirmities, 
in a word, real Christian holiness. In the concluding years of his life 
he was, as it appeared to me, obviously ripening for heaven, dfe had 
fongfd a good Jight, he had Jinished his course, he had kept the faith; 
so that at last his genuine humility before God, his joy in Christ 
Jesus, his holy zeal for the diffusion of the Gospel, his tender affec¬ 
tion to his family and all around him, his resignation to the will of hi$ 
heavenly Father, and his exclusive trust in the merits and grace of 
his Saviour, seemed to leave little more to be done, but for the stroke 
of death to bring him to his grave in a Jlall age^ like as a shock of corn 
cometh in its scasonf* 

In a note to this funeral sermon, Mr. Wilson observes fur¬ 
ther :— 

His writings are full of thought—full of * the seeds of things,’ as 
was said of Lord Bacon’s works. The ore dug up from the mine 
is not unalloyed indeed, but it is rich and copious, and well worthy of 
the process necessary to bring it into use. Take as an instance—the 
* Remarks on the Refutation of Calvinism,* which, in the 2d edition, I 
venture to call one of the first theological treatise.s of the day; it 
is pregnant with valuable matter, not merely on the (piestions di¬ 
rectly discussed, but on almost every topic of doctrinal and f'^actical 
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divinity. It appears to me incomparable for the acute and masterly 
defence of truth.” 

Much yet follows from the pen of Mr. Scott, jun. illustrative 
of his views of the character and works of his deceasetl father, 
but for this valuable malttr we can only refer our readers to 
the work itself. 

To the above passages, which we have borrowed from the 
published discourse of the Kev. Daniel Wilson, one of tlie most 
able as well as amiable specimens of exact character-drawino; 
in existence, we will presume to add nothing except a remark 
or two by way of conclusion. 

We consider the subject of this article as one of the most 
important pieces of biography which any nation, or any period 
of our own nation has produced, or been capable of producing. 
The sort of man whom it presents to us, though a rare and pe¬ 
culiar specimen, is, nevertheless, exclusively of Knglish growtli. 
The history of one who follows the fashions of other men in 
thinking and acting, is, in effect, not so muc-h the history <»f 
what a man is, as of what he would be, or would be tliought 
to be; but the life of a solitary and protesting individual, 
standing almost alone in the midst of a corrupt world, looking 
honestly for the rule of his actions and opinions into the ora¬ 
cles of Divine truth, and with a masculine and athletic mind 
maintaining a long and severe struggle with the prejudices and 
the depravities of nature, and education, roving at large through 
the wilderness of Iree thought, and led by a surpassing vigour 
of parts and penetration to embrace all the great verities of 
Christian faith, is a spectacle of such singular attraction and 
grandeur, that we have felt it almost ditlicult since our perusal 
of these memoirs, to turn our eyes with the same interest iij>on 
the cares mid Imsiness of ordinary life. No founder of a new 
school in the ancient world, no inslitutor of any new sect 
among the moderns, no reformer, or discoverer, or projector, 
ever put forth more independent thinking, nor ever followed 
out his subject with more intellectual freedom, than appears to 
have been employed by the late Rev. Thomas Scott, under ihe 
control of the strictest integrity, and the soundest capacity, 
to “ prove what is the good, and acceptable, and perfect will 
of God.” His was the marcli of an heroic assertor of the 
purest liberty of research, going on from conquest to conquesl, 
without auxiliaries, and pushing forwards, by continued elfort, 
the bounds of bis acquisitions till the whole field was won. 

The cause of truth has, from Mr. Scott’s labours, derived 
this peculiar advantage,—that whatever in common life marks 
with the most di;cisive demonstration ihe influence of strong 
common sense and manly discretion, manifested itself through- 
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out the whole practice of his religious profession. Wisdom is the 
word that best describes the character of his attainments and 
exertions. liis vigorous understanding held a parallel course 
with his faith and ]>iety. Tliose wdio are apt to say that the 
developement of spiritual religion in the heart supersedes or 
suspends the exercise of judgment, may learn from the example 
of this sage and sober servant of Christ, that the highest 
human prudence is in harmony with the most exaltqd feelings 
to which vital religion can give birth. 

With his Calvmistic opinions we have nothing to do. Our 
own views of this subject are upon record. Whatever high 
docti'ines he maintained, he never pressed them upon others. 
They made, as far as we can learn, no part of his ordinary 
teaching or preaching. W'hatever were his sjKiculative opinions, 
they led to no consecpiences in his (Wii mind but such as raised 
to sujjreme importance all the practical restraints and ohliga- 
l.ions of social and moral life. So bland was his Calvinism, 
and so little by him insisted upon as an essential article of 
faith, that we find him, in one of his letters of advice, telling 
a p('rsort in whose welfare he was deeply and affectionately en¬ 
gaged, if be discovered more Calvinism than was agreeable to 
him, to skip it. 

To the Rev. John Scott, the compiler of this history, whose 
filial reverence for such a father is worthy of his own character, 
w(' desire f o express our gratitude for his work. The honour 
ill which he holds the subject of his memoir has made him. 
ve ry sparing of his accounts of others, even of those ofliis own 
family, but lie could not hide from observation the testimony 
wliitJi tlie manner in which his w'ork is executed bears to his 
own virtue and aliility. It is a pure specimen of biography, 
uuinixed whth extraneous matter or incident to increase its 
bulk—the <-0111111011 artifice of writers in tiiis dcjpartincnt. lie 
semns to have been desirous of giving to the pulilic an uiiinter- 
cepteil view of the great individual wliose extratirdinary life he 
has broiiglit before us, and wliose substantive exi^ellence Jie 
has considered as entitling !iis iiKimory to be treated apart 
and alone,—as the object of especial and undivided homage. 
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/Ut. XVU.—INFALLIBILITY of the ROMISH 

CHURCH. 

1. The End of Religious Controversy, in a Friendly Corre^ 
spondence, heturen a Religious Society of Protestants and a 
Kofhan Catholic Divine. 3 vols. imperial 3vo: London, 
1817. 

• 4 - 

2. Rephf to ‘ The End of Religious Controversy as dis¬ 
cussed in a Correspondence between a supposed Society of Pro¬ 
testants and the Reverend John Milner, DD. T'SA. Jiishop 
of CastahalOy Sr. Hy the Reverend Richard Grier, AM. 
Vicur Gt'Tc!inj)lebodunc, iu the Diocese of Cloyne, and Chap¬ 
lain t») his Excellency Earl lalbot, Lord Lieiitci\ant of 
Ireland. 8vo. pp. 4IG. Cadell. London, 1821. 

Bei ore entering; m)on our review of the controversy be¬ 
tween the churches ol England and of Rome, which is to be 
the subject of the present article, it will be right to state, that 
the work ol Dr. Milner, to which Mr. Grier replies, was published 
about four years ago, in London, and was entitled —The End 
of Religious Controversy, in a Friendly Correspondence between a 
Religious Society of Protestants and a Roman Catholic Divine. 
This work, “ which (as Mr. Grier remarks) consists of /ice- 
himdred~and--/iftyfive pages of imperial octavo, divided into 
three parts/’ was addressed to the present Bishop of 
5St. David’s, iu answei- to his lordship’s Protestant's Cate¬ 
chism. It was written, about twenty years ago, as a sequel to 
Dr. Milner’s controversy Avitli the late Dr. Sturges, entitled 
“ Letters to a Prebendary,'' but was suppressed, at the time, as 
he hims(;If uifonus us, at tluj rciquest of Bishojj Ilorseley.— 
Alluding to these particulars, Mr. Grier observes, that, accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Milner’s own account, “ His book has lain donnant, 
during twice the period ]irescribed by the Poet, within the 
peneirale of his study , receiving each day such embellishments 
from his master-hand, us might exhibit his portraiture iu its 
most attractive form. Nor has it been (coiitintie.s Mr. Grier) 
among the least artful of his devices to set up a fictitious 
society of Protestant correspondents, and to have shaped the 
Letters ascribed to them in such a way as to make his own 
replies appear tiiumpliant.” (Pref. Rom. p. iv.) Dr. Milner’s 
work, therefore, is to be considered by us, as containing the 
whole strength of the Romish church ; it being a summary of 
aJl the arguments used by the Romish divines, in their w'ritings 
against tlie Churcli of Piiglaiid. Its professed olqect is to 
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de'molish the sironjr holds of Protestantism, and to represent 
the Church of Rome as invincible and triumpliant. 

It appeared to ns rather sing^ular that Dv. Milner’s work 
should have remained so long unnoticed by our Protestaid 
divines, and wc were much pleased when the hrst hint of 
Mr. Grier’s intended reply was communicated to the public. 
Having been among tlie foremost to read and admire his very 
satisfactory refutation of Ward’s Errufa of (he Protestaiil 
lUljfc, we had great hopes that Mr. Grier’s answer l.o Dr. 
Milner would prove eipially satisfactory and triumphant. In 
this expectation, however, our regard for trutli ami fan 
dealing obliges us to acknowledge, that we have been not a 
little disajjpointed. Let not this declaration, however, be mis¬ 
understood, or conceived to convey a greater censure on Mr. 
Grier’s performance than il is our intention to express, or than 
we Ihiiik has been merilcd by him. It is not lor what 
Mr. Grier has done that we are dis]>osed to find 1‘aull 
with Inni, but for what ho has left undone. His work, so 
far as it goes, is clear, judicious, and convincing ; but. 
we exjiected hnu to go farther, or to tlo a great deal mori*. 
In our opinion, at least, he has, in jioint of (act, left wholly 
untouched the most important part of the subject, the cardinal. 
point upon which the whole controversy turns : we allude 
to the infallihibtif claimed by the (dnnch of home. And 
we are the more surprised at this, because it has been 
pointed out to bis opponents by Dr. Mdner Iiimsclf, as 
shall syieedily show, in various parts of bis writings, as tlie very 
essence of this controversy, ft strikes us veiy forcibly^ tliat flu* 
great object to be kept in view by Protestant divines, in their 
controversies with those of the Church of Rome, onglit to be 
the desire of convincing, not their Protestant readiu's, fur t.luiy 
must be supposed to be convinced already, but their Homan 
Catholic readers and opponents. To tliis end their chief 
exertions should be dirt'cted against tlie infallibility of tlie 
Romish Churcli. As long as Roman Catholics can fancy 
their own churcli to be pos.sossed of the infallilulily which 
she has so long and so pertinaciously claimed, they can 
have no ]>ossible inducement to abandon their own for any 
other communion. This doctrine is, therefore, the stiong 
hold of Popery, which Protestant divines must emleavour 
to batter down altogether, otherwise they must not expect 
to see victory crowm their exertions. Under the influ¬ 
ence, therefore, of these view*s, and of this conviction (both 
of them strengthened by a long and intimate acrpiaint- 
ance with Roman Caitholu s and their modes and habits of 
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thiukiij^), it shall be our endeavour, in the present article, to 
.supply what we deem the greatest defect in Mr. Grier’s work.. 
At some future period we may descend to more minute parti¬ 
culars, and endeavour to convince our Romaji Catholic oppo¬ 
nents, that their doctrines are equally untenable, whether 
examined in the gross or in the detail. Alter some general 
prclinlinary remarks on Dr. Milner’s controversial conduct, 
character, and pietensions, we sliall confine our attention jirin- 
cipally to a vindication of the right of private judgment in 
every thing regarding faith and morals, and to a refutation of 
the boasted infallibility of the Church of Rome. 

The wise man (says Dr. Milner) has remarked in the sacred 
text, that ‘‘ of makino many books there is no end and yet we 
think it must be acknowledged, even by the learned and con- 
sislcni Doctor himself, tliat he has made more books than almost 
nine-tenths of the nununous authors of the present very fertile 
and scribbling age. But, although we are of opinion that 
the Doctor has been rather imprudent in flirigmg this saying of 
the wise man into the face of the Bishop of St. David’s, and 
though we cannot wdiolly acquit the Doctor of the chai ge of being 
Irequently led on by the sjiirit of polemical knight-errantry, 
yet we arc ready to allow, that he has come iorth manfully to 
the attack, and that he has been generally engaged with no 
ordinary or visionary ojiponents. IVor has he contented him¬ 
self, like many others, with levelling his artillery at some of 
the weak holds or outposts of the enemy, but has directed 
it against the very strongest bulwarks oi‘ Protestantism, and, 
as wc trust we shall be able to show, ol’Christianity itself'. Dr. 
Milner, it apjiears, is not to be dismayed, liut renews the attack 
on llic Church of Kngland, which he commenced long ago in his 
Letters to a Prebendan/, and that, too, with a very lowering 
and terrific aspect, lit; comes forth to the encounter, not, 
indei'd, like a young giant refreshed, and rejoicing in his 
stnmgth, but like an old one, confident of success from hi,s 
polemical experience and what he deems the favourable issue 
<d’ former encounters. With a very formidable array around 
him, of traditions and fathers—of creeds and of councils— 
and with an interminable reserve (in the shape of a supple- 
ineiitary or auxiliary iiost) of dark and iloubtl'ul texts, and ot‘ 
still more dark and douhtl'ul conmicnis, he presents himself 
uitli the conhdence of an invincible opponent. 

Tiiorc is also another part of the l)octor’s polemical merits 
which it would not be quite fair to pass by unnoticed ; no 
man is better skilled than he seems to be in the Parthian art 
(as he has called it) of shooting behind him, when driven oil' 
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Ihc* field, Uie random shafts of calumny and defamation. With 
all these advantages, however, on Dr. Milner’s side, we are 
far, very far indeed, from thinking him, in fair discussion, a 
forniidai)le opponent: we say \i\ fair discussion, which Mr. 
(irier has amply shown to form but a small part of the con¬ 
troversial lucubrations of Doctor Milner. ^ 

Our leading object in the present article being to assert and 
vindicate the indefeasible right of private judgment in whatever 
regards,faith, religion, and morals, and to controvert the pre- 
lended infallibility of the Church of Rome, w'e proceed to de¬ 
fend that riff it., as the basis of the Church of England. All 
our iu([uu’ies on these subjects will be found ultimately to 
< i;ntre in, or converge to, the doctrine of infallibility; a privilege 
which we shall endeavour to show, and, we hope satisfactorily, 
to be altogether unfounded and chimerical. Private judgment 
beconu's firmly established, as soon as the doctrine of 
infalhbdity is subverted. This, therefore, is the point to 
which our attention shall be principally directed; for it 
is evidently the great hinge u])on which the entire contro¬ 
versy turns. Dr. Milner was, therefore, jicrfectly right in 
w ishing, as he did in his “ Letters to a Prehemlari/” to reduce 
the whole controversy between the churches of England and 
Rome to a single question. We also find him (though this 
])oint has been over-looked by Mr. Grier, as we have already 
said) dwelling upon the same topic, in more than one passage 
o( his present publication ; for instance, in tlic following words: 
“ Before 1 enter into any discpiisilioii on this all-important 
controversy concerning the J7g/d rule of faith, on wiucii tiik 
UKTUllMIN ATlON OF EVKRY OTHER DEPENDS, I will lay 
down these fundameiilal maxims, the truth of w hich, I think, 
no rational Christian will dispute'.”—(The end (»!' Religious 
C'Onlroversy, p. 3h.) After this remark, and stating these 
maxims, lie proceeds to say :— 

“ By adhering to these three maxims, we shall quickly, Dear Sir, 
and clearly perceive the method appo'iited Iw Cliiist, for arriving at 
the knowledge of the truths which he has taught; in other words, at 
the rifit rule qjfuth. Being in possession of this rule, w-e shall have 
nothing else, of course, to do, but to make use of it for securely, aud, 
1 trust, amicably settling all our controversies. This is the only salis- 
factoT}' method of composing religious diiTercnccs, wliich I alluded to 
ill my above mentioned letter to Dr. Sturges. To dtscuss them nil 
scparalchf tvonld be an endless task, vahereas this meihod reduces them at 
once to (i single question.” (Ib. p. 37.) 

And again—‘‘ Before 1 answer your letter, allow me to congra¬ 
tulate with you on your advances towards the dear sight of Lite idiole 
hnlli of Ilevclnlion. As long us you professed to hunt out the 
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several articles of this, one by one, tlirough the several books 
of Scripture, and under all the difficulties and uncertainties 
which I have already shown to attend this search, the task was 
interminable and success hopeless. Whereas, now, by taking the 
Church of God for your guide, yrm have but one simple inquiry to make: 
Which is the Church of God? a question that admits of being solved by 
* men of good mllf* with equal certainty and facility. I .voy, that 
there is but one inquiry to be made ; Which is the true church ? because 
if there is any one religious truth more clear than the rest, from 
reason, from the Scriptures both old and new, from the apostles’ creed, 
and from constant tradition, it is this, that the Catholic Church pre¬ 
serves the true worship of the Deity; she being the fountain of truth, 
the house of faith, and the temple of God, as an ancient father of the 
church expresses it. Hence it is as clear as the noon-day liffht, thaly 
by solving this one questiotiy Which is the true church ? you voill at once 
settle every question of religious controversy^ that ever has, or ever can 
be agitated. (Ib. vol. ii. p. 2, 3.) 

Although we find several things that are censarabk; in these 
passages, the only remark which we deem it now necessary to 
make on them is, that we fully agree with Dr. Milner in think¬ 
ing, that the controversy between the churclies ol‘ England and 
Rome is reducible to a single question : on this point we ac¬ 
cordingly agree to join issue with him. 11’ the Church of 
Rome, as Dr. Milner and her advocates always contend, be 
an infallihle one, she cannot be guilty of any follies, errors, oi 
absurdities, in her doctrinal decisions ; and the fimdanieiitul 
tenet of Protestantism, that is, the right of private jiKlguicid in 
every thing respecting faith and morals, must be grounded 
in error: but, if this is not the case, and if the Church of 
Rome is as fallible as any other, both of which jioints we hope 
to be able to prove, then there is no reason to say, that the 
religion of Protestants is to be abandoned, as carrying us out 
of tne safe way of salvation. 

Dr. Milner (as Mr. Grier has also remarked) shows consi¬ 
derable dexterity in removing the seat of the war, from the ter¬ 
ritory of his own church, into those of the enemy ; a practice 
in wliich it may not be amiss, occasionally, to follow his ex¬ 
ample : and, with some gratitude for the hint, it is our 
intention to practise this mode of controversial warfare, in 
treating of the question of infalliljility. Instead of deriv¬ 
ing our polemical armour, or artillery, from the arsenals 
of Protestantism, we will endeavour to draw from those 
of the Church of Rome herself. The arsenals, to which 
we shall recur, are what Dr. Milner calls the infallible decrees 
of his general councils, and the doctrinal decisions of the 
Church of Rome. He ought to be aware, that the cause which 
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we advocate must be triumphant, if we succeed in fixing a 
single proof of folly, nonsense, contradiction, or absurdity, 
upon his Popes in their doctrinal decisions, or upon the de¬ 
crees of his general councils respecting faith and morals 5 and 
this, we presume, may be very easily done. It is self-evident, 
if a single decision of a council, maintained by the partizans of 
Home to be infallible, is proved to be foolish, nonsensical, or 
absurd, or even contradictory to, or inconsistent with, the de¬ 
crees of any other council, held also to be infallible, that the 
whole fabric of infallibility is subverted, and, “ like the base¬ 
less fabric of a vision, leaves not a wreck behind.” 

Nobody, we think, will deny that our senses were bestowed 
upon us by the Giver of “ every good and perfect gjjtj’* not to 
lie dormant, but to be made the best use of in the business 
of life, for our own happiness and advantage. That man, who 
carries the use of any of them, or of all of the senses, to the 
highest degree of perfection in the practice of the arts, or in 
the improvement of the sciences, is always held in higher esti¬ 
mation, by the concurring judgments of mankind, than those 
by whom they are either sutfered to lie waste, or to remain 
unimproved and uncultivated. Nobody, possessed of common 
sense ever thought of preferring a bad mechanic, or artist, of 
any kind, to a good one. If such then be really the case with 
respect to the senses, must it not, d fortiori, be so likewise with 
regard to our mental faculties and powers ? And as these are, 
confessedly, of a much higher order than the senses, must 
it not he sellkwident, that they also were intended to be 
used by us, for the improvement and benefit of our being? 
Now it must be universally allowed, that, of the memtal facul¬ 
ties, the powers of reasoning and judgment are, by far, tlic 
highest in the scale of excellence, and therefore the most im¬ 
portant. It must also be allowed, that the man, who possesses 
these in the greatest degree of perfection, is the most perfect 
and accomplished of our species. None but fools could ever 
think of comparing some empty, smattering logician, or some 
half learned divine, with Locke or Chillingworth. Without 
the use of our mental faculties, particularly of judgment 
and reasoning, we could never have ascertained the divine 
origin and authority of Revelation : nor could we even 
know, whether Paganism, Mahometanism, Deism, or Atheism 
itself, were not preferable to Christianity. It therefore 
clearly follows, that these faculties must be used by us in all 
our inquiries concerning faith and morals; and if concern¬ 
ing the origin and general evidences of Christianity, why not 
also, in alt cases, where the meaning of the Scriptures may be 
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*>bsciire, doubtful, or disputable ? Like all other ancient writ¬ 
ings, the Scriptures have been altered and corrupted by the 
ignorance, hurry, and even by the frauds, of transcribers. How 
were these alterations and corruptions to be detected and cor¬ 
rected, except by a candid, earnest, and attentive exertion of our 
mental powers? Besides these considerations, it deserves to be 
remarked, tliat the use of these faculties in matters of religion 
is no where prohibited in the New Testament: whilst it is 
certain that there are many passages in it from which the 
contrary opinion is fairly and clearly dediicible. If, therefore, 
the Roman Catholic Church presumes to prohibit the use of 
these faculties, in religious inquiries, in opposition to the Scrip¬ 
tures, and merely on the score of its own infallibility, such an 
argument can have no weight in the present discussion, the 
object of which is, not only to question that infallibility, but 
also to prove that it has no existence. 

It has been well remarked that private judgment is a ru/e, 
not ruling, but ruled by the word of God; and that as such 
we can never act lawfully against it in obedience to the highest 
mortals, it being the dictate of conscience, God's dejmty in 
the soul, never to be contradicted. How irrational then, and 
impious, must it not be to require a man to believe what is 
not clearly revealed in Scripture? If it be clearly revealed, he 
cannot but believe it: but, if he does not see it contained in 
Scripture, it is impossible to force either his si^ht or his faith. 
Consequently his obedience cannot he required, without the exer¬ 
cise of his private judgment . The maxims of the blind advocates 
of an infallible church are, however, very different from these: 
they maintain, even in their catechisms, that wc ought to sub¬ 
mit our reason, as well as our wills, to what they call the law of 
God ; that is, in plain English, to whatever it suits their inter¬ 
ested views to characterise by that denomination. 

That Saint Paul, whose authority is, at least, as good as that 
of the Church of Rome, allows the right of private judgment in 
religious matters, appears to us, as it has done to many before 
us, ])lain and unquestionable.—“ J speak (says he) as to wise 
men; judge ye yourselves what i say," (1 Corinth. 
X. 15.) And again: “Judge ye yourselves, is it cornehf 
that a iixnnnn praq unto God uncovered?” (Ibid. xi. 13.) 
in anolher place he writes thus : “ One man esieemeth one daq 
above another: another esieemeth evemj daq alike. Let every 
MAN BE i ri.I.Y EERSIJADED IN IllS OVVN MIND." (Rom. xiv. 
5.) »St. Luke is also against the Church of Rome, for he 
says in the words even ul Christ himself:—“ Ic hqporrifes, yr 
(UK (listcni (he face of the sky and of the earth ; hut hoio 
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ii that ye do not discern thJs time? Yea, and why even 

OF YOURSELVES, JUDGE YE NOT WHAT IS RIGHT?”— 

(xii. 56.) And again, in the Acts: ** These were more noble 
than those in Thessalonica, in that they received the word with aid 
readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, 
WHETHER THOSE THINGS WERE SO.” (xvii. 11.) But 
we have even a still higher autliority than tliat of any, or even 
of lUl the apostles and evangelists, on our side : for even 
Christ himself challenged the Jews to search the Scriptures con¬ 
cerning him, and therefore, in recommending the examination 
of them, must have allowed the undoubted right of private 
judgment in matters of religion and morals.—“ Search the 
scRi PTUREs (said he); for in them ye think ye have eternal life: 
and they are they which testify of me.” (John v. 2.3.) To 
these j)assages we may add the words of St. Peter, the reputed 
head of the. Roman Catholic church:—“ Be ready always 

TO GIVE AN answer TO EVERY MAN THAT ASKETII YOU A 
REASON OF THE HOPE THAT IS IN YOU.”) —I Peter iii. 15.) 

Injustice to the divines of the Church of Rome, in general, 
we are ready to admit that mo.st, if not all, of those religious 
opinions in which they differ from the Church of England, are 
founded by them on certain passages of the Scriptures ; in sup¬ 
port of which, however, where holy writ is not sulficiently 
clear, or explicit, they bring forward also the aid of tradition. 
'I’heir opponents of the Church of England, however, bringing 
an equal degree of integrity and candour, and certainly a 
greater share of sound learning and philosophy, to the investiga¬ 
tion, are decidedly of o])inion that the tenets and practices in 
question cannot be fairly deduced from, or justified by, the texts 
and authorities brought to support them ; and, further, that the 
pretended traditions of the Romish divines cannot be relied 
on in matters of so much importance. It must therefore evi¬ 
dently folloAv, upon this view of the subject, that it is altoge¬ 
ther a matter of doubt whether the disputed doctrines and prac¬ 
tices are contained or not in the Scriptuxes; and consequently 
that Christians are not obliged to believe any thing positively 
concerning them, since the opinions of persons of the greatest 
integrity, candour, aud learning, respecting them, are .so iticon- 
si.stent and various. 

But the Romish divines do not suffer the matter to rest here: 
they bring forward an additional argument in support of their 
practices and opinions. The disputed doctrines and practices, 
say they, are certainly justified by the Scriptures and by tradi¬ 
tion, since the Roman Catholic Church, wlilch is infallible in 
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mattem of faith has decided them to be so. Wheti 

Roman Catholic»'*afS hard run in controversy, this argument 
is always their Islit shift; it becomes therefore necessary to 
sift it to the bottom. The matter then is brought to the 
issue, that the Roman Church, if it be, as it maintains it¬ 
self to be, really infallible, must necessarily have the better 
side of this controversy, and that its opinions and practices, in 
that case, ought to be received in preference to those of its 
opponents: but should it, on the other hand, upon a full and 
fair inquiry, appear that the assumed infallibility has no founda¬ 
tion, tnen it must evidently follow that every Christian is left 
to the exercise of his own judgment and reason in what con¬ 
cerns morals and religion, just as he is upon every other subject 
of speculation or research; and therefore that no Christian is 
bound to believe any thing concerning the doctrines and practices 
in question, except in proportion as he may find them to be fairly 
or satisfactorily taught in the New Testament. 

The Roman Catholics have long and loudly complained of 
the British legislature for depriving them of civil and political 
rights on the score of religion; that is, they claim, as an in¬ 
defeasible right, the right or privilege of following the religion 
of their own choice; in other words, the religion which their 
reason ‘dnd judgment, so far as they use them, lead them to con¬ 
sider as the safest and the best. In this instance, therefore, even 
the Roman Catholics themselves are staunch advocates for the 
liberty and right oi‘private judgment, even in religious matters. 
No man, they have constantly maintained in their emancipa¬ 
tion petitions to the legislature, has any right to controul the 
religious practices or opinions of another, or to hinder him 
from adopting or following such as he may think fit. This they 
affirm for this reason, that a man’s religious opinions are not, 
and cannot be, a subject for the cognizance of his neighbours, 
being a matter wholly between his God and himself. In this 
instance therefore, at least, Roman Catholics are as great 
sticklers as Protestants ever were for the right of private judg¬ 
ment in religious concerns. In answer to this they cannot 
reply, that their object is civil and political power (though we 
know that to be the fact), as such a confession would contra¬ 
dict all their petitions and speeches for emancipation. Un¬ 
fortunately, they will not seek the only emancipation which 
would do them good, which they really want, and which is 
entirely in their own power; we mean, an emancipation from 
spiritual tyranny, and from priestly bondage. 

In attempting to prove the infallibility in question, the Ro- 
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niish divines reason in a circle, or use the circulating sjdlo- 
gisrn, which, as logicians well know, proves nothing. This 
dogma, it is clear, cannot be proved by reason; nor will tra¬ 
ditional arguments be admitted to possess any weight on this 
subject by any well-informed or rational opponent. The doc¬ 
trine, therefore, if at all susceptible of proof, must be proved 
by Scripture authority alone. That the passages from the New 
Testament, which the Romish divines adduce for this purpose, 
are not at all decisive or satisfactory, is clear from the lact, that 
all their opponents, among whom we find several scholars and 
divines (to say the least of them) equally well-informed and 
candid with themselves, agree in giving quite a diflerent inter¬ 
pretation of the passages in question.—It must be therefore 
manifest, while persons of equal integrity and learning differ 
so completely with regard to the real meaning and application 
of those texts, that the assumed infallibility is so far from being 
demonstrated, that it is not rendered eveii probable; iior is it, 
accordingly, incumbent upon any rational inquirer to believe 
such a tenet in opposition to his own conviction or opinion. 
When we add to this, that we find many foolish, contradic¬ 
tory, and even absurd decrees in the decisions of their general 
councils, which, when regularly convened, they hold to be 
infallible, and these decrees too relating to essential points of 
religion and morals, we must conclude tTiat their claim to infal¬ 
libility is wholly unfounded; for, surely it is quite fair and 
rational to judge, as Christ has told us to do, ot the tree by 
its fruit. The matter, therefore, stands thus in this stage of 
the controversy. The Romish divines say, that the infallibility 
of their church is proved by certain texts of Scripture: that it 
is so proved, however, is positively denied by their opponents 
availing themselves of the right of private judgment, and of 
the use of all their mental mculties. Thus far both parties 
seem to be perfectly equal: but when the Romish divines ad¬ 
vance a step further, and affirm that the texts in question do 
certainly prove the infallibility, because*their church, which is 
an infallible o«e, has so interpreted then^ then they run into 
the circulating syllogism, and prove nothing. It is therefore a 
just remark, that “ The Catholic hierarchy^ oy insisting that ike 
laity^ ^c. should receive the sense attached to Scripture by the 
church, that is by themselves, had thus resolved their authority** 
(that of the Romish Church) “ into their own authority to inter¬ 
pret SciriptureJ*’—Mv. Grier has made a few remarks on this sub¬ 
ject, which we submit to our readers: Throughout the fi¬ 
lers, in which he (Dr. Milner) treats of the * True and false 
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Rules^ Dr. Milner affords repeated instances of the Popish 
mode of arguing in what is termed a vicious circle. With him 
the church unerringly determines the authority of Scripture, 
while the authority ol Scripture determines the inerrability of 
the church. He was sensible that the objection had been before 
successfully made by Protestant writers; and, as if it were in 
anticipation of its recurrence, he endeavours to elude its force 
in this fanciful way: he supposes that a personage, calling 
himself the king^s delegate, and whom from circumstances he 
believed to be really such, had presented him with a letter, in 
which the king expressed his wish that the same credit should 
be given his messenger’s declaration as would be given his 
own. Here we may perceive that the delegate represents the 
churchy and the letter the Scriptures, He (that is, the church), 
decides infallibly on the authority of the letter (that is the 
Scriptures,) while their authority confirms his infallibility. I 
here ask Dr. Milner, whether the case be like that of the 
Baptist bearii^ testimony to Christ, and Christ bearing testi¬ 
mony to the Baptist? or, whether, when he says that the 
(Roman) Catholic Church follows the right rule, and the right 
rule infallibly leads to the (Roman) Catholic Church,” Let. 60, 
p. 192, “ he can deny that this is a mutual testimony, which, 
as running in the vicious circle, is destructive of itself? For, 
when be believes the Scriptures, because the Church bids him, 
and believes the Church because the Scriptures bid him, what 
is it but arguing in a cirdle, and proving the thing by itself ? 
But I shall not weary the reader’s patience with further proofs 
of such fatuity.” (Grier’s Reply, &c. p. 32, 33.) 

The Romish divines, finding themselves hard pressed, attempt 
to get out of the straits and absurdities in which this reasoning 
in a circle involves them. Blit their mode of attempting to ex¬ 
tricate themselves is but ill calculated to lessen their perplexi¬ 
ties. When accused of adding unnecessarily to Christianity, 
and of teaching doctrines and practices not sanctioned by the 
Bible, they endeavour to justify themselves by saying, that 
their Church does not innovate u|>on Christianity, inasmuch as 
she professes to interpret the Scriptures by the authority of the 
fathers and by tradition. Thus, it is affirmed, by their greatest 
champion (Bossuet), that it is W means of tradition that we leani 
the true sense of Scripture. But this surely is not, true, since 
even the fathers themselves are very far from being uniform in 
4||eir interpretations of the Scriptures. “ The Church,” he adds, 
will say, as the apbstles did, (Acts xv. 28,) * it has seemed good 
to the Hohj^Spinl and to usf &c.” (Expos, of the Cathol. Faith, 
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§ 19.) But suwity Ithe cases are very far from being %dieplt\mU 
or indeed similar, for this reason, to say nothing of oihersi^ that 
the apostles gave the b^t Proofs of their inspiration by the 
numerous and sinking tniracfes which they performed; whereas 
the bishops of the Ohurch of Rom^» even when assembled in 
their general cOiinciis^ have left lis npne of theirS;, so far as we 
can learn—though Ijhey have l^K nS| on record, proofs of their 
Ignorance, folly, and aD8ttrd|t{^i in abnni}ance> ^ 

The pretended infallibm|y Cniiroh ^ Rome being once 
disproved, it will p?ce^sat|^ fduotr, that the mcuUar doctrines 
and practici^? Of th^tf^hu^j: anj|t stand or fall in proportion as 
thev shall appear to dll danu ijid competent inquirers, judging 
and reasoning to the best m ‘ ir in^rmation and abilities, to 
be or not to be supported authority of the Scriptures, 

The exercise, therefore, of tin ftJpd reasoning powers of 

the human mind is not Only A httt pefoessary. 

But were we even to ^dmit,, wnich we nW4r cap* tlipt certain 
passages of the ScHptut*es go the length Of proving the infalli¬ 
bility of some particular midfch, We still contend, that 

the Romish Ohurch cot^d*p,ot hf by tlm ques¬ 

tion, as we shall speedily pfom nyitanous ejxaii^es, that this 
famous church has falleti into seyem ottorsi. This heing the 
case, it Will follow, that the* tp $t,^1petf r, m the 

gospels, or those ajitdied^ him apd to his 

supposed successors, otbf^rM jyhich 
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With what face, then, can infallibility be ascribed to all, or to 
any of the Popes, supposing them to be really St. Peter’s suc¬ 
cessors ; or, indeed to the Church, when we have it on record 
that even an inspired apostle was not always infallible ? When, 
therefor^, it is thus manifest that even St. Peter could err, and 
that, too’, after the. ascension of Christ, and at a time when Chris¬ 
tianity, being then only in its infancy, stood more in need of 
inspired and infallible teachers than- at any subsequent pe¬ 
riod, how can infallibility be supposed to be at present 
necessary either in the Popes, or the Church of Home, 
or indeed in any particular church? Is it at all probable, or 
even likely, that Christ would have bestowed the highest of all 
possible gifts, that of inerrancy or infallibility, upoii in febiors, 
when he had not, as we know from this fact respecting St. Peter, 
fully bestowed it, either upon the apostles themselves, or upon 
their reputed head ? 

The individuals who assist at a general council are obliged 
to exercise their powers of judgment and reasoning on the vari¬ 
ous topics on which they are called to decide. The Church of 
Rome does not maintoin that each of the members of a general 
council is inspired; for, in .that case, the opinions of the most 
ignorant would be of equal weight and value with those of the 
most wise and learned. Now, if the use of judgment and rea¬ 
soning be required (as we shi^U prove them to be, on the au¬ 
thority of the Council of OV^n in those who are said to 

be inspired and directed the Holy Spirit, in order to form a 
correct decision, just as much as it is in those who pretend to 
no inspiration at all, may we not ask how much of the supposed 
infallible, decisions of the Romish Church is to be .ascribed to 
the mere natural powers of judgment and reasoning, and what 
‘ portion of them is the peculiar or exclusive result of divine in¬ 
spiration? At all events, whether this question admits of any 
adequate solution or not, it is evident, even from the words of 
the Council of Trent itself, that-divines,, whether inspired, or 
guided and assisted solely by their own learning and nrental 
Faculties, must ahvay^s exert their powers of reasoning and judg¬ 
ment, to arrive at the truth in matters of religion. 

It would be doing an injustice to ;Stur readers, as well os to 
our argument, not to take notice of the aeclarations of the Church 
of Rome on this subject. The following words form a portion 
of the edifying remarks of the Fathers of Trent in their second 
session Ipsa synodas kortaiur omnes Catholicos hie congregatos, 
ei con^egando^f atque eos preeseriim) qui saa’arum Uterorum peri- 
tiam habenty ut seduld meditatioue diligmter Meum ipsi cogtient, 
quibus potmimum vUs et modis, ipsius synodi intentio dirigi, et 
optagum ejfectum sortiri And again sententiis veto 
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diaendis * * * tiullus debeat) out immodestis vocihus perstrepere^ 
aut tumuliibus perturbare; nullus etiam falsis^ vanisve, aut obsll- 
riaiis disceptationibus oontendere t sed) quidquid dicatnr, siciftiiis- 
simd verborum .prolaiione tempereiuT) ut uec audientes qjfendanturf 
nec recti judicii ojcies periurbato aninio inflectatur’* Wh'at a pretty 
picture is afforded us, in these extracts and advices, even by the 
fathers themselves, of the scenes of violence, tumult, and dis¬ 
order, which we know from history to have beeit-frequent in the 
general councils. It is, surely, a very curious picture of uu 
oecumenical synod, said to be assembled, as the Romish divines 
maintain all of them to have been, under the influence and im¬ 
mediate guidance of the Holy Spirit, (or, to use the words of th{* 
Trent Fathers, in Spiridu Sancto legitimb congregata,^^) to tell us, 
that it was necessary to lecture them about tlieir behaviour like 
a parcel of disorderly or riotous schoolboys, and to advise them 
not io taJk indecent It/, or to act in too noisy, tumuftuous, or disor- 
derly a manner! These advices and regulations remind us ol' 
those of an Empress of Russia, mentioned in Goldsmith’s works, 
in which she commanded, that the ladies should not come drunk 
to the hall-^room, and that no gentleman should strike or knock ‘ 
down a lady at a public assembly! !-^** Each of the other is the 
parallel.” 

The real state of the facts, as the Romi.sh divines maintain, 

is, that the bishoj)S, when assembled in councils, by regular 
authority, are not individually infallible, for they often differ in 
©pinion: but they give their judgmieUts by vote, and it is only 
to the general of these votes so given, that they claim in¬ 
fallibility. Again, it is not for every decision of their Popes 
that they claim infallibility, but only for those which Popes 
pronounce authoritatively, or ex cathedra,** and which are af¬ 
terwards received as just by tiae great body of the dispersed 
bishops. At the fourth Sessiou of tne famous Council of Trent, 
at which, it is well knownpthe divine authority of the Vulgate 
Latin Bible, of the Apocrypha* eaid of tradition, was decreed, 
only fortipdght bishops and f ee ,car<Iinials were present. The 
doctrine, however, of thfe iiomish Church oft this point, as al¬ 
ready stated, is that when alt the bishops are lawfully summoned, 
whatever number niaw.. attendi whether ten or ten thousand, 
their decisions are infallible. Of the fifty-three prelates who ^ 
pronounced thus definitively pn' ihe foregoing most important, 
and hitherto undetermined, points, not oneTudividual was re¬ 
markable for profound theological knowledge, or, indeed, for 
any kind of sound philosophical or classical fearning. Nor can 

it, therefore, bul fie cpfteifini'cd as something tery extraordinary, 
that they should hayj^l^rried over, so thin a meeting, a busi¬ 
ness of this kind, viPjlb, from its paSramount importance, re¬ 
quired the fullest attendance, and tne most mature and deli- 
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berate consideration. WJrat renders their conduct in this affajr 
still more strange is, that they theniselve8,in their third session, 
made a declaration in favour of the propnety of having e 
decisions sanctioned by meetings as numerous ana ^ 

as possible. Their own 'vrbrds on this point are ^ a 
sacrosancta, oecumenica et general!s Fndentina 
Spiritu Sancto legitim^ congregata, in ea praesidentibus eisclem 
tribus apostolic® s.edis legatis, inteliigens multos praalatos, e 
diversis partibus, accinctos esse itineri/inoimuUos etiam m na 
esse, quo hue veniant; cositansque orhmi, ^ tps& 
decernenda, eo mdjoris apiid owwfiss exisHmattoms et ftonons - 
posse, quo majori fnetint et pkmon patrum comtho et 
sanckl et corrohorata; statuit, Surely these infallib c 

fathers must have had very shdrt memories, when, m the very 
next session, that is, in the course of a single moritK af ter g 
put forth the above declaration, “ U seem^ good to them, ai ( 
no doubt also, as they would have us believe, to i / 
Spirit they always take good care to render ^eyonsibR- 

for a portion of their nonsense or absurdity,) to decree the div 
authority of the Vulgate iMtin Bible, of the Apoerppja, ^ 
tradition, in a meeting so thin as to consist of only ve ct 
nals and forty*eight bishops!! of 

It is no small argument against the truth of this 
infallibility, that it is peculiarly calculated to dainp, or jatber to 
check altogether, the spirit of free inquiry; and, therefore, the 
possibility ofreligious or theological improvement, fs soon as 

men fancy themselves tO be iu possession of per ec ^ , 

ledge upon any point; what inducement can they possibly 
havl to^^undergo the ’toils and: fati|ue of furthf mqimy 
It deserves, therefore, to be remembered, that the Rom sli 
Church has acted with perfect consistency in the sp nt 

which we are condemning; for^it is notorious 

church has, at all times, shown itself the ^etermined^enemy of 
research and improvement. The books condemned by 
popes, councils, universities, and bisbiy^ were sue 
general as were written in an honest and liber^ spirit of in¬ 
quiry; while several of them were, in the opinions of the 
best and most disinterested judgesj as welHs m the estitotmn 
of all Europe, firat^rate performances. Well, therefore, has 
Lit been said, « If mu wish for a good book, “ ^ 

%an inquisitor's prohibited list,; if you seek !Lgood cause, 
choose that which interested men dislike. We must add, 
• besides, that this system Whs calculated, not only to keep 

mankind in the dark, but aOso to screen edectually the errors and 
abuses of theChgtchitself, and thus to.keep ihem secure, not 

only from the fear of exposure, but even from any chance of 
being reformed. Nor was it the public alone, or mankind ip 
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general, that this system was calculated, or j)robably intended, 
to hoodwink, or keen in the dark, but even the inferior orders 
of the clergy of the Church of Rome itself, who would expose 
themselves to what the Romish divines call a cei}Hur(\ should 
they attempt to read any of the prohibited books without the 
previous permission of tneir superiors* 

We have said that this doctnne of infallibility was calculated 
to damp the spirit of free inquiry, if not to suppress it altogether, 
In confirmation of the truth or this remark^ we may now add, 
that the Romish Church has never been a promoter or cucou- 
rager of the reading and study of the Scriptures among its im- 
merous followers. It is a curious illustration of this fact, that 
we have known several Roman Catholic clergymen, wliose 
scanty libraries did not contain a copy of the Ilible in any 
language. It has often struck us as singular, that tlie Church 
of Rome should have forgotten to bear in mind the curse pro¬ 
nounced, even by Christ himself, against the lawyers, in St. 
Luke’s Gospel: “ Woe mUoj^oUt lawyers, for have taken awn if 
ihe key of knowledge ; ye entered not in yourseheSy and them that 
were entering in ye hindered.** (Luke ii. 46.) It is, as w(‘ 
have already remarked, rather singular, that tMe Chuich of 
Rome should shut her eyes to the above denunciation in St. 
Luke, especially as several, if not all, of their own commentator.-, 
allow that the knowledge tliere alluded to by Christ was that 
of the Scriptures. Well, surely, may it be said of tin' lloniish 
divines, when they assert their own church to be infallible, and 
maintain her doctrine, that she alone cym undt*rsiand the Scrip- 
turesy —that ^'‘they hrve darkness rather than light** (Johniii. Ui.) 

Had the geneml councils of ihe Church of Koine contontt d 
themselves with stating what they considered to be the meaning 
of difficult or dispuiea passages in the Bible, their conduct 
might be deemed excusable, if not praiseworthy. This, however, 
it seems, was not sufficient to answer the purposes ofthc Cburch ; 
and accordingly we find that they have not satisfied tbcmselv**, 
with autlloritativo explanations of particular passages, but hav(> 
frequently gone the length of passing declaratory decroo.s, — 
that is, decrees stating vdiat was^ or what was not taught in the 
Scriptures generally. For instances we may refer to various 
parts of the Council of Trent; thus, to canons 1, 3,6, “ De 
sacramenth in genere,** (sess* 7,) and to canon i, “ De saeri-. 
Jicio misswy* (sess. 22.) The reader will find the passages id 
the note, ^ > 

--‘ . . ..tr — . ... . . '■■ir - '-•-- 

t ** Oe S^cramentis in Gonefc.’* 

* I. 

“ Si qiii- ilivcrh ftacrUtnenla nova- It'gis non fais'jp amnia a Jvsn Chri»<«, Do 
luinn iius(io,'ianUuta { Aul: aut quatn i,e^teia, vidalicrc, 
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Instead of making a creed or confession of faith the resttii^ 
and, indeed, as it ought to have been, the final remit 
of ail their deliberations, the Council of Trent began with 
the formation of one : a sure proof, were one neceshary, 
that their object, whatever they may pretend to the con¬ 
trary, Was not the correction of errors or the reformation of 
abuses, but the confirmation of the opinions and practices pre- 
\ioiihly maintained and established in the Romish Church. 
Hear how (he fathers themselves speak on the subject:—Ttaqm*, 
ut hme pia ejus solicitudo principium et progressum sunm per 
Dei graiiam habeat, ante Omnia staiuit et dererni pncinii- 
lendam es^e confessiotiem Jidei, patrutn exempla in hoc secufa, 
qui sacratioribus consiliis hoc scutum contra omnes hwreses in 
princjpio suarum actionum apponere corisuevere; quo solo 
aliqiiando et infideles ad fidem traxerunt, haereticos expugua- 
verunt et fideles confirmaverunt.” (sess. 3.) This verj/ conshient 
mode of proceeding is what the holy fathers have called ** taking 
up the shield of faith, to enable them to extinguish all the fiery 
weapons of the wicked One/' Thus too it is that they pretend to 
put on “ the helmet of the hope of salvation j ” and to tight 
with the 8%ord of the spirit,” the word of God.” In 
omnibus sumenies scutum Jidei, in quo posstni omina tela mquis^ 
simi ignea extinguere, atque galeam spei salutis accipianl, cum 
gladio Spiritus^ quod est mrbum Dei** (Ibid, and Ephes. c. 6.) 

But now that the wise proceedings of this if^ailible council 
reminds us of the fafet already noticed by us, it is again W’orthy 
of remark that but fe\f, if indeed any persons of really sound 
classical and philosophical learning were present at its nume¬ 
rous sittings and deliberations. Une Would be inclined to 
suppose that the prelate chosen to preach the inauguration 
sermon, which immediately preceded the opening of the council. 


Baptismam, Cnnfirinaticiuem, Eiichuristlam, PcenUentiam, Extrcuiani Unctionr^ni, 
Ordinem, et Matriroonium, ant etiam aliqtlMtd^hol'Mia eeptem non esee vere et pru* 
prie sacramentam; anathema &U.’* > 

CAiroif ni. 

** Si qiiis dixerit b»c septem siaerameataiia esse inter le paria, ntnnDji ratione 
aliud sit alto digniits; anathema sU.*' 


CAxnx V. 


** Si quis dixerit hate sacramenta propter solam (Idem nntriendant instituta fuissc; 
anathema 


» De Sacriiicio Misim.” 


Canon i. 

Si qnta dixerit !a Miss^ noo oflTerri I>eo vqrnm et proprinaii Sarrificium, aiu 
qnod oiferri non bit alind, qoaia nobis Ciiristunt ttd manducaAdam dari; anathrmH 
tit ” 
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must have beea distinguished for his talents or acquirements. 
01' this, however, the fmlowiug extract will enable us to form as 
correct ancminion as if we^had been present at the holy father’s 
discourse. This sermon was pi*eached by the Bishop of 
who attempted to prove, by the most childish reasoning, and 
in the worst taste, That a Council twas necessary, because 
several councils had extirpated, hereisty, deposed kings and, 
emperors ; because the poets assemble councils of the ■- Gods ; be¬ 
cause MoSes writes that at the creation of in confound¬ 

ing the language of the giants, God acted in manner of a 
council; because religion has three heads, doctrine, sacraments, 
and charity, add all these three are termed a council** The holy 
father proceeds, and exhorts the members of^ the Council to 
strict unity, like that of the heroes in the Trojan horse! He 
asserts “ that the gates of Paradise and of the Council are the 
same; that the holy father’s should sprinkle their dry hearts 
with the living water that flowed from it; and that otherwise 
the Holy Spirit would open their mouths like those of Balaam 
and Caiaphas.” ^ (Father, Paul’s Hist, of the Council of Trent.) 
This extract, it must be owned, affords us no very favourable 
sample of the learning and wisdom of the renowned fathers of 
Trent. y 

In answer to the arguments drawn from certain passages of 
the Scriptures applicable to St. Peter and the other apostles, 
so far as these passages may be, supposed to have any tendency 
to prove the infallibility claimed. t>y the general councils and 
by the popes, it may be, and it has been justly alleged, that the 
apostles did not transmit to their successors, the bishops, all 
the powers with which they werje diieraselves invested. They 
could not, for instance, con^r on the bishops the power of 
testifying, like themselvesTi the resurrection of Christ, Besides,, 
it may be added, that the apostolical office was not only 
different from, but superior to the episcopal. Though many 
bishops were appointed during the lives of the apostles, they 
are no where, .so far as we can discover, called apostles, 
but always bishops. Again, the aufhority of the bishops was 
confined to small portions, of the church, while that of the 
apostles extended to the entire church. All the apostles 
acted in the choice of Matthias., (Acts, i.) "Back apostle 
could ordain bishops. Each, of the apostles was infallible in 
doctrine: This not one of the bishops was,nor is,though they 
claim infallibility in their collective capacity when assenibled in 
general councils. The powers of apostles and bishops were 
different. Supposing the popes to be really the successors of 
St. Peter, it could . Possibly have been to his apostolical, 

or universal authority, which, as already remarked, extended to 
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the whole church, that they succeeded. All the apostles had 
universal authority; and yet we hear of no successor to any of 
them in authority^, except to Pe#'^ alone. If there be any 
clearj direct, and satisfaciiyry texts of ^Scripture to show that 
all the powers co|rferred upon the apostles were intended to 
extend to, their &ucce8SO|^, t|o^4 bishops, or to any of them, let 
them be produced. , V. 

We shalf now proceed to show by a few examples taken from 
the decrees ol her own general councils, that the Church of 
Rome has not character and credentials of infallibility. 
We have said by a /ew exmpples, because bur limits necessa¬ 
rily confine us; and because one if satisfactory and 

conclusive, is decisive of this question as ten tltoumnd. In¬ 
stead of going further back into antiquity, and selecting our 
first cases in point from the records of the earlier councils, it 
is our intention to begin with the last and most noted of them 
all, tile far-famed Council of Trent This synod, after various 
delays and postponements, at last held its first session on the 
13th of Dec,eniber» ; and aftet sitting, with a few inter¬ 
missions, for eighteen yearsi was finally dissolved/having con¬ 
cluded its 25th ssesgion, oui tlie: 4th of December, 1^663. 

We have already stated^hat at the celebrated/owrif A session 
of this council, at which the divine authority of the Vulgate 
Latin Bible, of the A^&cryphai and of, kadition, was finally 
decreed, there were no more >^an. five cardinals and forty- 
eight bishops present, out of the universal church. This 
.sitting was held on the 8th of April, 1546^* Thus then does it 
appear, that the most important questions decided by the 
fathers of Trent, were settled in a meeting of only fifty-three 
ecclesiastics, none of whom has left a name behmd him for 
-great proficiency in any species of learning. But the very 
curious and consistent mode in which these infallible fathers 
proceeded in this most membiable assembly, is worthy of 
further consideration, and alTords ooe 'Of the most extraordinary 
illustrations oU record, of'the/al//5fe operations of ikeLtinfallible 
spirit, by which the genbml councils of the Chui’ch of Rome 

f retend themselves to be guided and actuated. It was thus :— 
n the first plgce, they decreed? that the micienfJCcitpi Vulgate 
translation of the Bible was. correct, sacred, and canonical; not 
merely in general, Or aSi a whole> but even (mind the expression) 
IN ALL i^jPASTs, and ordered it to be received as such, under 
the n^l^Pof an anathenia.’*' This, however* though ratlier a 

_ *ff^P^ils'a«f«i«libr<»s'5psos cm» oniniSus mis fUrlibm, prout ia ec- 

Catholk'&)ps;i consoeverunl, ct itiveiCert ifnti|fafal/anflilF«<^nWhabentur, pro 
Ucris et caotioicU qo|i susceperit, aiMillientj^ agafcn, ** Insuper eadrm 

sacrosancu byuudus, coaittdertMif fluuparuiuutUUstIf iucedero posse cccl«bta* Dei, 
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bold step, was not quite enough^ for in a subsequent part 
even of the very same session, they ordered a new and 
MOBS coKBSCT edition of this very Vulgate iMtin Biblef 
or translation, to be printed; '** Decernit et statuit ut posthac 
Sacra Serjipturaf potissimum vbbo h«g ipsa vetus et 

VULGATA : EDITIO QGAM EMENBAIPISSIME IMPBIMATUB.’* 

Thus wS this famous translation first ordered by them 
to be received, under the penalty of damnation, as correct, 
sacred, and cammeaf, in all its parts (“ih omnibus suis 
partibus,’') and then pronounced almost in to'shme breath, 
by these same infallible men, to be capable of EMENnA^fmN! 
(“ quam emendatissime imprimatur*”) The farther we reciSde from 
the truth, the more difficult shall we fiiid it to return to it* So 
far as we can judge from the ordinary share of common sense 
possessed by men now-a-days, we should be apt to suppose 
that these holy and infallible fathers went quite far enough, 
when they decreed austere traisslatioN (the Latin YuJgaio) 
to be of equal authority in all controversies respecting morals 
and religion with. THE ancient Hebre# AND Greek 
ORIGINALS* ■!# commentator, however, of soihe celebrity in 
the Church ol^Uome, namely, the Jesuit TinViws, has gone still 
further, and affirmed that this very Vulgate translation is or 

MORE AUTHORITY EVEN THAN THE ORIGINALS, 

It would however seeiU that one absurdity was not. consi¬ 
dered sufficient by these fifty^-tliree infallible fathers, for the 
business of one session; and they accordingly proceeded to 
decree nO less than three or four at tlie same memorable sitting. 
Thus, notwitlistauding the unavoidable errors of manuscripts, 
transcribers, compositors, printers, correctors and editors, after 
decreeing the equal authority Cf a mere translation, and its per¬ 
fect integrity, not merely as a,, whole, but even in all its 
parts, tney proceeded, as we have already shown, to order that 
a new and corrected edition of this already correct, sacred, and 
camnical, that is perfect work, should be forthwith published!—• 
To decree ffiectfuu/ authority of any translation of an ancient 
original work, fulbof obscurities and difficulties, was certainly 

si ex omnibus Laiiols edlitionibiug, qw® circmnfcrttttur, »w;r^r«in Hbrorbw, quie* 
nam pro authenttca ftab^oda sit, innotescal i «tatuit et declarat, «t h®c ipsa vetus 
et vulcata^ditio quw loCffo lot saW5UlerU«»“^ »»*« Jpsfi. ecciesia probata esl, m 
puMicis lectionlbvs, tfiftpBtationibus, prsedlcAtlimibus ct exposHionibus pro 
authentict babeatur s et at *>««»» »»»*»> rqjlcere quovis, pr»te*ta audeat, veJ 
prmsiimat.” “ Omnes, itaque, iateUigaot ffuo ordim et via tpsa synodus,. post 
iactnm fidei confessionis faijdamentuini sli progressnra, ct quibus poTissmuM test*- 
tnoniw ac prtE^ldiis. in confimaodH dogibatlbus, ct Inslaoraadi# in ecclesii mdribus, 
sit usnra.” . , 

* See the Index Comoiclttaries on tbe Bible', in 

2 voU. folio, cap. 3* 4^. ' ! ' ‘ ‘ 
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going great lengths, and exposing to much cavil the claim of 
infallibility j especially wh6n it is .considered that there was 
not probably in that sitting one ^person well versed either in 
Greek or Hebrew, the stu% of which was scarcely at all 
attended to in that age. Hut to pronounce mere tradition, 
whether it regards - matters oifaith or of discipline, of equal 
authority with the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures, was, we think, 
carrying the ,bi]ave^, of unsupported assertion as far as it 
could well be, carried. And this, it is well known by all 
who have looked into their decrees, was the first step taken 
|hy the fathers of Tre.pt at. this famous fourth stage, or session 
of tlieir proceeding®. The language of the fatliers themselves, 
in which they declare that thep receive these unwritten tradi¬ 
tions with equal respect,, pietq, and veneration as they do the 
Scriptures themselves, is worth transcribing: “■ Sacrosaiicta, 

(Bcumenica et generalis Tridentina Synodus, w ‘SpmfM Sancio 
legitime congregata, &c. &c. perspiciens hanc veritatem et dis- 
cipliham cfintineri'in libris scriptis, et sine scripto tradiiionibi/s, 
qu& ipsius. Christi ore ah apostoluis dcceptm, aut ah ipsis appsiolis, 
Spiriiu Sadcto dictanie, quasi per maPm traditee^adnos usque per- 
venerunt; orthodoxorum Patrum exemplasecut^ttoes libros tam 
VeteriSjquamHovi'festamenti, cum utriuSqueunus Deus sitauc- 
tor* nec nm traditiofm ipsas, turn ad/idem turn ad mores pertinen- 
tes, tanquam vel ore tenusa Christo, vel a Spiritu Sancto dictatas, 
et contmuh successione in ecclesih Cathohca conservatas, pari 

PIETATIS AFFECTU AG REVERENTIA SttSCIPiX ET VENERA- 

Tu R.” And again: Si quis, autem, traditiones presdictas scieus 
et prudens contemserit, anathema sit.” If in fifteen or sixteen 
hundred years hence, a synod of critics or historians should 
maintain that the accounts preserved by mere tradition, relative 
to the Battle, of Waterloo, weff of %q\ihiL authority with the 
historical (mounts of the same events regularlyxompiled in the 
present times, supposing the latter to be correctly preserved and 
authentically handed down to posterity at that period, would 
they not be laughed at, and that too moat deservedly, by all 
men of common sense 1 And what is there to prevent us 
from thinking and speaking in the same manner respecting 
the conduct of these fathers of Trent, in presuming to 
pronounce the traplitions of the Church, of equal authority 
with the canonical book^ of the'Old an4 New Testaments? 
T h^ debiCe on this occasion appears to the eye of common 
very absurdnot less so indeed than.their other decree 
pf the same session, by which it appears, that ** it seemed good 
to the i^oA/-S|»nl” (a8 they modestly, speak on these occasions) 
ami to ihemf to ^dare. the , equal ^authority of the Vulgate 
Latin translation of i^e Bihle and If the ancient Hebrew and 
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Greek originals. Justly may it be said of these worthy fathers, 
that they made the word id'God of no effect, bt( their tradiiiom.'' 

Most of our readers, if^we dO not greatly deceive ourselves, 
will agree with us in thinking, that the preceding decrees betray 
more of the spirit of folly aind presumption, than of infallibility. 
The following extract from the proceedliigs^of ihe same session, 
against the right of individuals to intet|ifet the Scriptures in 
opposition to the sense attached to any part of them, by the 
Church of Rome, will be found of a similar stamp "dnd charac¬ 
ter:— " 

Prsteterea, ad cnercenda petida.nUa ingenihi deceriiit, ut nemo suae 
prudentiae innixus, in rebus fldei et roorutn, ad edificationem doctrlnse 
christianse pertinentium, sacrom scriptiiram ad suos semus contorquem^ 
contra etim sensum, quern tenuU et tenet santta mater Ecclesia, eujus est 
Judicare de vero sensu et interpretatione scriptutcfum sanct&rum, aut 
efiam contra unanimam consensum Patrumt ipsam scripturam sacram 
intlrpretari audeat} nujUSMoni inteKpretatioSes nuleo 

UNQUAM TEMPORE rufjEfCcEM BDEjuRiE XORENT. Qui cqntravenerint, 
per ordinarios declared^yet pcenU ajtire siatutis puniantuff 

To show, that the spirit^ by which these infallible fathers 
were actuated, not peculiar to themselves, or confined to 
that epoch, we shall transcribe two passages, one from an 
ancient father of the church, Tertnllian, and the other fronna 
modern father, we mean Dr. Milner himself. . These, we 
think, will clearly demonstrate, that, in one respect, at least, the 
spirit of the Church of Rome has been tlie same in the third, the 
sixteenth, and the centuries. The last extracts from 

the Council of Trent are our vouchers for the sixteenth century; 
Tertullian will answer for the third century; and Dr.Milner for 
the present. Let us begin, however, by citing the very curious 
and edifying words of the latter* 

** Before I enter (says Dr. Milner) on the discussion of any part of 
Scripture, with you, or your friendsiTow hound, dear sir, in corformitp 
•with mp rule cf faUh, as explained by the fathers, and parricuiarly by 
Tertullian, to pndest against pour and their tighf to arguefromScripture, 
and, of course, to deny aiiy need there is of my replying to any ob¬ 
jection, which you may draw from it* For I have reminded you, that 
‘ no propheep qf Beriptore is ^ anp prhaie inte^Mathn ;* tend I have 
proved to yovi,thjtt the •whole ^iness of the Scriptures belongs to the 
Ckurcfi. She Ites preserved them, she vouches for mem, and she alone, 
by confronting theifi, apd by help 6f tradition, authoritatively Explains 
them. Hence, IT is impossible, that the real sense of Scripture should 
ever be against her and her doiHidne i and hence, of course, I might 
quash every objection which ydtt can draw frdm any passage in 4t,liy 
this short tep\y,thtChur(diumerstmds the passage d^rentlpfrom pou $ 
therefore, pou mistake ite nieaning,, Naverthemss, as charity hearetk 
all things and neD^ faUd^t \'^% the better satisfying you and 
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jour frieods,^, quit ray vantapre ground, for the present, nnd answer 
distinctly ^ .every text, which Jjrou, gentlemen, or which Dr. 

Porteus himself brought againstt!atholic method of religion.” 
(l^nd'of Ilel. Controv. voT. i. p. 40t|^4i3l8;) 

We shall j)a,s8age from lTertullian, in Dr. Milner’s 

own l^glish version heretics of his time, 

Terluilian says 

** They meddle tvitli the Scriptures and adduce arguments from them: 
for, in tr^ting of faith, they pretend, that they ought not to argue 
^npon anj;^^ ground than the written documents of faith: thus they 
weary the hr)^ catch the w^k, and fill the middle sort with doubts. 
JVe oegm^f therforet w^h taking it down hs a maxim, that these men 
oughi not to be allotved to argue at Mftbm Scripture. In fact, these 
disputes about the sense of Scrlptpre have, generally,' no other effect 
than to disorder the stomach; Or the bvaiij. It is, iherfore, the torovg 
method to appeal to the Sbripkiresl aittm these afford either no decision, 
or; at most, only a doubtful one. And, even if this were not the cu^e, 
still, in to Scripture, the natural brder of things requires, that 

<%jae shoUM inqtdre to whom the Seripiuref^^long? From whom, 
and and on what occasion, to whom that trailition was 

' delivered, hy which, we became Christians? where the truth of 
Christian faith is found, there is the truth of Scripture, and of the inter¬ 
pretation of it, and of all Christian traditions,” 

■ mdlie elsewhere says ; , , - 

That doctrine is evidently true, which' Was first delivered: on the 
contrary, that is false, which is of a later date. This maxim stands 
immovatde against die attempts of all iate heresies. Let such ihc'n 
produce the origin of their churches. Let them shpw tlic succession 
of their bidiops.lrom the appStles, or from their disciples. If you live 
near Italy, you see before you eves the Homan citurch : happy church, 
to which rUiq, apostles have left the inheritance of their doctrine wiili 
their blood, where Peter was prpeified, like his Master; where Paul 
■was beheaqed, like the Baptist I If this be so, it is plain, as we said, 
that heretics arc not to be allowed to Scripture, since they 

have no claim to,It. Hence, it is proper to address them as follows: 
Who are youf whence ddyou oom^f what business hm>^ you, strangers, 
with my pfroperty^ hy'W^at right afeyou^ Marcion,feUmg my trees ? by 
what authority are y&u, Valentine, iuming the course f my streams ? 
under what pffdenee are you, AppeUes, remowmg landmarks The 
‘ estate w'^minei} i JT ha'ee im andenh, the prior pos^mm of it. I have 
the title deeds delivered io^me by the original praprietyars* ' I am the heir 
yf the trpopd^ : they haoe madet^ir wiU in my favour ; while they dis~ 
o«rf cast you, of as drypgen and 

“t: Ufii .doubt for the purpose of poiniting out all its 

y striking beauties^ and to -testify his own high sense of its 

* Prrsctlpf. advrrs. Haeresi. tidil. 36, 8t —AnJ £nd of Itehg 

,< Coulroveri]/, vtil. i, pp. Hu, M, 
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merits, has thought proper to prmt the concluding part Of these 
c'-xtrurAmu iialks. Jn thiSj^nitance we have foMowed his ex¬ 
ample, although we are 11^9^ is possible to add to 

tlicir emphatic absurdity. We do not remember having ever 
read, in any work, ancient or modetnii^^^ttee pStssages more pre- * 
sumptuous, shameless, and sophisti^I* ‘ than those which 
we have just quoted from Dr. MUner and Tertullian. We 
are even vej'y H>ubtful whether wo could poij^t out a pa¬ 
rallel to them in any language.' ' 

The next example, in support of our opinions ii!i®i *'hl‘^uinent, , 
shall be taken from the Trent Canoiis, oq the subject of the. 
Eucharist. Allowing then, for a moment, merely for the sake of 
argument (for, otlierwise, the doctrine is perfectly imsupported, 
and, indeed, absurd), that fhe Eoroish doctrine on tlje subject 
of transubstantialion is deducible from certain passages of the 
New Tl’estament, we must still be allowed to qsl^, on what 
grounds tlie fathers of Trent proceeded, when they, pissed their 
first canon on the subject of the Eucharist? Afcitting that 
they could adduce Scripture texts suSciently clear to prove tlie 
doctrine of trqi^'dbstantiatidn, that is, to prove that the and 
hlood of Christ are hulstcintmUy present in fhe sacrament, yet 
we wish to know and would willingly learn from the Komish 
divines, what Scripture authorities can be produced in support 
t)f their dofctriue, that, wiy the body and blood, but even 

THE VERY SOUL ANn DIVlNItY OV ChRJST ARK ACTUALLY 

i'RKsEs(T IN THE EucHARist ? This, however, is tile case, if 
we believe the Trent fathers, who^ by their decree, have be- 
.stowed upon a sinful, and frequently an ignorant priest, or 
at best upon a merely finite and inortal being, the power, if 
not of creating a divinity, at least of bririgmgir down upon 
earth, in express contradiction to the Scriptures, on the same 
day, and at the same hour, perhaps, in a hundred thousand 
parts of the woi^ld, the oul^ begotteiiSon of God from tlie right 
nand of his Father. ^Their Own ,Vk'ords are the best record of 
their infalUbie opinions:—Si quis ii^gaverit, in sanctisrim-.v. 
eucharistise Sacramento contineri vere, realitetet substantialiter 
corpus et sangumem,. uNA^ cum anima Et Divinitate 
Domini jsosTEi, JBsq CtthisTi, AC RROiNDii; tqtum 
Christum ; sed dixerit tautummodO esse in eo, ut in signo, 
vel figure, aut virtute, anathema sit.” Their third fiamn is 
equally absurd Si quis Uegaverit, in veuarabili sacramenta 
eiicharistiae, mh tinaquagm Sjpicfe," $ub mipilis cujmgmsp^ciei 
partibuSi sepum^mnc/«cre,TdTUMCHiiistUM cdufim!ri,.anamema 
sit.” They add also m iihe fourth}*^** Si quis dixerit in hostiis, 
sev partkulm conseerat0^ qu^ post wmmuftionem resewantw^ ml 
sitpcrsunt, non nmanefe nerum anathema sit.” 
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To these palpable rastances of ,fallibility of the Church of 

Rome^ it is intention to add otie fact mote, at present, 
taken frorft the earlier records of;Christianity. The Romish 
Churchy, as altoadj? not^ed, professSs hot to innovate, in matters 
of religion, bnt 'hhly td h^hh the doctrines handed down to her 
in reghlar and unijfttsil^n]|fi^d succession, since the days of the 
apostles’: and yethhs if pr^iSUmed, without Scripture authority, 
or rather in direct contradiction ti>it, to makd%n addition to the 
wordfii add#8eeid> by the Angel Gabriel, to the Virgin Mary, in 
the-beginnhifg’'bf St. Luke’s gospel: ** Hail, highly favoured*' 
(or, of grace,") the 'JLora is with thee; bUssed art thou 

among women ;" to which Elizabeth added, ** Jnd blessed is the 
fruit (f thy womb." The reader may also remember the Romish 
prayer, called the Marid," or "Hail Mary" which 

was hianufactured out of these nxfracts, with the following 
absurd and impious Conclusion.: " Holy Mary, Moth eh o f 
GoDj pre^ f&r' us, simeh,' mw, ana in the hour of our 
death, amen.f.f' In gi^iag the names of impious and absurd to 
this a4dfti4h/we allnde to the words' Mother of God, in¬ 
troduced in direct opposition to the latiguage of the whole 
New Testament. We are well assured that our Redeemer 
possesses the fulness of -the godhead, and, as touching tlm 
satne, is equal to the Father; still the words, Afof^Cr of God, as 
applied to him, are, in every sense, unwaitanted and unpre¬ 
cedented, and tlie doCtriiib contained id, ‘bt implied by them, a 
gross and palpable absurdity. When the Church of Rome re¬ 
solved upon giving a Mother io God, that is, (f providing a mo¬ 
ther for an irfnite, vner^ated, and eternal Betng, one would he 
tempted to imagine, that their notions of the nature and cha¬ 
racter of th# Lieity went no higher than to the scale of those 
worthies, who passed for divinities among the pagan world. 
To call Mary the Mother of God, because she was the mother 
of Christ, so far merely as iimpliituniatdty, or manhood, was 
concerned, is a most curious, andf Weed, extmordinary illus¬ 
tration of the irifallibi|ity of thC Romish Church. When weak 
and fallible meu> voluntarily excluding the light, ahd shutting 
their eyes iqiOn their faiUbility, will go the length of fancy¬ 
ing themselves ipMUpe; What folly and honsensie may hot be ex¬ 
pected irom thShi t those, hoWever, which We hhve been de-* 
scribia^i beTeally, as they appeUrtp be;the gieiiime fruits of the 
tree of inlhlbbility, We know ofno other tree, tliat can pretend to 
be itspcbr^;excepfthhhdWt|i^s, or poison tree of Java. Christ, 
it Will be ibmeii^ered, told us td judge of W tree by its 
fruit: ndW, though the fruit, or ralhurthewects of the up^ 
free, be noisOn Und death; ahd those: Whe tree of infallibility 
be only folly, absurdity,* and nbnseni^V ybt, it Is quite certain. 
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that the former has fallen infinitely short of the tatter, in the 
real misery and calamities whioh it has difiused, and so long 
,entailed upon mankind, ; . 

Having now gone through a few of the? estaraples and argu¬ 
ments, to which we had resolved <■ *© , iponfine ourselves, 
in encountering the tenet of infallibility, w^ think 

we may safely, terminate the controversy here, leaving to 
Dr. Milner the task of refuting us, if he can* frequently 
expatiates in boasting terras, and sounding phu^s, (see his 
work, vol. iii. p. 6, and vol. ii* Postscript) ot tne psPbofs and de¬ 
monstrations, by which he would persuade his correspondents 
that he had fully established his doctrines and opinions; but 
is it possible to produce out of this work, which he, has been 
improving for twenty years, a single instance in Vrhich he 
has established any impnrtant point in dispute between 
Romish and Protestant divines, by half^so decisive a de¬ 
monstration as that' which we have just concluded against 
the infallibility of his Church ? 

The pretended infallibility. of the Church of .Rome being 
once set aside,, it follows that the right of private judgment in 
religious matters is fully established. But, in reply to this, it 
has been often objected, that the great and ignorant mass of 
rifankind are (and must for ever be) incapable of thinking and 
judging correctly for, themselves on matters so difficult and 
obscure as^ those in question; and, therefore, that the liberty 
of private judgment, even if it were not pernicious, would be of 
HO use to nine-tenths of mankind. So far as the illiterate and 


ignorant are concerned, all this may be granted, without such 
a concession being at all conclusive against the right itself. 
The great body of the people, by their circumstances and situar- 
tion, must ever rely on the authority of those who are better 
informed, and have more leisure for inquiry than themselves. 
But, notwithstanding all this, it niay still be answered, that the 
great mass of mankind are fully competent to understand and 
to admit the leading truths of Christianity; for instance, those 
contained in the Apostles’ creed, they befog, for the most part, 
historical; and that the hearty belief of these alone, coupled 
with holiness of life, is all that is. nece#ary for salvation, iiad 
the apostles, or those who framed their creed (which 
was done at least in their age), been of opinion that the 
belief of a greater number of articles was necessary for this 
purpose, they would, no dWbf^, hhve been introduced into this 
creed. Their not having done, so, shoivs ivhht their opinions 
were on the sub||ect;} is eybr fo be regreWed, that 

divines in after ages binye not had the good senso to follow 
their wise example in .this respecf# instead of perplexing 
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mankind with a witiltitude ofpresun^t^ptiis suhtleties, and nnlist- 
iug them inwran;gUngand)tnischie?($^l84biiabble3 and controver¬ 
sies wi^Pnt ^tMiinhei:. ^ith these, and indeed to all 

the ahiit^se, or thedtt^cal dogmas, about which 

contr(^rsial been so long writing and wrang¬ 

ling, it 'wdnld bo, Ipfe^llilh'tinpose tha^t it is neoessary for the 
great body of tho pedpW thht is, for Ithfe illiterate and vulgar 
ma88ofinan^ad!|toHlieve,any\thing* . 

Thdtigb B^yldilner has writteli an datire volunje iCia what he 
ce\\%t^ e$MLkmstH9of ihe tnmphutt^^^^ viz, imkf sanctity, 
catfmlkity; and apo^ahcUyy me at present confine our¬ 
selves to a few rehiajrks on this part of his work. The Romish 
divines endeavonr to eetgblish ag claim to four 

»«ar%fei it ^is c^ain that ri^ far from possessing, the 
cd' which they have been always so boastful. It is well 
kn<mn that they h#e i^en, at alt times, divided upon very im¬ 
portant fpifinstance, in the affair of the Jansenists and 

war'’carried'bn jbetween the Francis¬ 
cans, s|^;/|^|mnibbhs,_^and't^ and Thoinis'ts, on 

matteftis oOth' of ddbtrine and discipline: ns; in the 

disputes so fr^uent among the po^s and biihops^'bp points 
of authbrity end jarisdmtion: . I to these, bre may 

i^fer to those stmge l^oqfs bf w%i the various schisins df 
the Roniish Churchy amouiriing to tw^ty^^tee grand ones, ac¬ 
cording to and to twenty-six, 

according to Petamus; (tab, Qht^ok Scismat, tt Antipi^ormn, 
ed. 1?^24,) os well ds to the Rt^4hit,%itfeiii the same period, 

^ there were, no le^s than fis™ and scttisihatical 

popes 1^(PaM^mw*,'ib.) What Was called the greaf Western 
sc/iwm, which began in 1378, iad ended in 1428, may also be 
referied to. For the yehm daring which this dissension 
was fbmeiited with sdeh ta|al Success, the Church of Rome had 
two or three diffbeeht hei(dA;4t^'^b,‘eame time; a circum¬ 
stance,” says-Mr^ <3rier,:Veiif|uSt|w/^’4#7, which does away 
all its claims Ec- 

cles. Hist.' yol.''inV''‘p?.|?ld^828-)y mad^i.of-snnrriVy, 

they cin%0^^'^§r.,4nblt'bhis, ,in‘i%lbP'iie'4^®%, is''fi!bdneiitly to 
■be however 


ri' ,bi|'!" their 
■ tb; bef-'tdlo^^er ■ un- 


strips.:- With ^ 

claim'-wilh nppcarT.M,.. -- 

According:'n'^biiirect-statistical'account, lately 
piblished in France^ of the poptijafen and difihrent deno- 
rminations of Christian Kuibpei the ilbman C^ are to 
the Frotestants of different cOtnmunio«i4 in a mrib of somewhat 
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less thani^u;o and ^^ half former beinff stated at 

one hundred, and taU0 nXforty^wo millions. Ifow,. if to 
these forty*t'm milUon$ b^ added thirtwdmo millions of what 
the French calculator cAlls sehismatic Ureeksi^ meaning those 
not in communion with, or under the jurisdiction of the papal 
see; and likewise upwaids of half a miUion of other denomina¬ 
tions, including Hermhutters, Menonists, &o. &c.*who equally 
protest against popish errors; the gross nw^her of aft the 
sects, dissentient from the Church of Rdme> would amount to 
somewhat more than seventy four miiliom and a haf. Accord¬ 
ing to this calculation, the proportion of Roman Catholics in 
Europe to other Christians of different denominations would 
be somewhat less Oian one and a third to one.”—(Grier’s 
Reply, &c, p. 4Q8,409.) Had the Romish divines contented 
themselves with saying, that they were the most numerous, 
their claim might be allowed; but, in pretending to catholicity, 
or universality, they oppose themselves to piaiu facts.* and, 
it is worthy of remark, that the word holy** cuily^^ej^isted in 
the real Apostles* Creed* the clause having .offginallv. 

X believe in the uonv Church,*' the word ea&mic being a 
subsequent mnovatioii, made by the Church herself, without 
au^onty. With respect to the fourth, or last mark, opoj- 
^oVicity, it is clear that all sects of Christians have their 
origin in that source, inasmuch as they have all derived their 
common Christianity from the preaching and writings of the 
apostles and evangelists. 

Wc have remarked, that the unity or uniformitfhi belief, so 
much talked of by Romish divines, is not possessed even by 
their own Church. This uniformity is, in fact, as it has been 
well remarked, but a mere name, existing neither in belief nor 
in profession. How very different were the opinions of the 
Jesuits and Jansepists, in France, resjjecting faith, and^almost 
every point of duty. Cathohes themselves are very far from 
agreeing as to the extent of the power of their popes, as is no¬ 
torious from the dilutes between the VltramonJtanhU and their 
opj^nents, ^e Italian divines. Heither do they agree as to the 
real seat of infallibility in their own Church, though, that may 
be called the foundation of their f some Suppos¬ 

ing that it rests with the pope (and this was the opinion of 
several of the themselves), as appears from theh balls; 
some think is vested in the pope an<l cardinal $ while 
others ascribe it to the general cmmcils, with the popei^ht tpeir 
head; and, hhally, there ste those who^ asmibelt to a .gcwtl 
council, without % cuunurrence of the pOpOi ^ 

sufficiently j%e Eoni^ip emp^uro ppmM % spp|« m 

the g^erel oouheUs, ii|%e|3innm ^ Ipe 

VOS.. XX, 1^0, xs., , 2 » ' * f 
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rniperors, or their deputies, were present at eight of them. And 
Bellarmme,i\\t most able of the advocates of the Homan Catlm- 
Iics,reii>eatedlyaflhra9j that several of tJtc Roman Cathohe wvitei s 
agieea with heretics, m asserting the councils to be above the 
popes.— Ve Concitik, b c, 14, et alibi,) Here, it has been 
well remarked, is high authority for diversity of opinion in the 
Church ()f Home, 

Seyere, as Dr.Milker’s admirers may think that we have 
been upon him thus furi the charge which we now proceed to 
bring agaimt him is of a far heavier nature, iuvolvinu: some¬ 
thing like a breach of moral integrity, Our accusation is indeed 
160 very grave, that, for the sake of literary integrity and contro¬ 
versial fair dealing, as well as of the credit ol’ his character, \\ e 
wish, though we fear in vain, that he may be able to extricate 
biinself from it. Our ciiaige against him is the vohinlnr^ gai~ 
hiingi. and the mluntury supptwev of most important evidt ncc, 
ill many mstancesj but, mort especially, his voluntary munlatwn 
of ave^ important pamge in one of the ancient fathers, whom 
Dr. Mimer w quote! in support of transuhsianl 'mlion, though 
he could aot but know, if quoted fully and impaitially, that his 
declamliotis were wholly subversive of that incredible dogma. 
The writer to whom we allude is St. C)rril, of Jerusalem, the full 
authority of whose writings is admitted by the divmoe of the' 
Church of Rome. To make good our charge, we shall first 
give a^fkir and impartid translation of the passage in questum, 
to which we jhall add Dr. Miinet^s mutilation and garbling ol* 
it, in his owfTWords. In tlm note will be subjoined, in the 
original Creek, some of the parts which he has omitted, and 
which will be found to be the most iuqmrtant portions of the 
whole. 

Since then (says Cyril) Christ declared and told us of the bread— 
* This h my hoda* who shall venture any longer to raise a doubt ? - 
And since he afnruied and said’-^* Thh is who shall doubt, 

saying tins is,not his blood?—He once changed water into wine, at 
Cana in Galilee, by his own power, and is he not to be feclieved when 
he changes wink into blood ?—Being called a corporeh! Wdddinc, 
he wrought thul unuxpected miracle j and shall he not mUch rather be 
acknowtudgiSd, when giving to the children of the fekidecharaber the 
fruitiondf his body add blow?—then, with all fulness of nersua- 
8*»an, pertake AS of the body and blood of Christ, For m 
the tho breaii the body is given thee, and,in isio type oi the 

mim tbkij^pod is gi^n thee, th«^t thou mayesi become# by talcing the 
bo4i4ii4,Wd*.^fCMstjjmo in body and blood with him. Thus we 
^st> bearers of Ooflitt, his pody apd blood being conveyed 

^to Ouif m^bersj and tlmi i# tlla bleSMi Rotor says, we beeouie 
Aswi^crs bf W dl^be Mature. Rdmierly^Christ dlseour.sing with the 
saitW* my md dM mj/ hkml, yr have nn hje 
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?l. 53), 0ut; tfucy, nc»lj tiiat theses thioga 

were spoken hjf ^kidg oi^neo, roHrect froin 

him, imagining that he yf«$ ii^iiting them to an eating of his i>wn 
Eesh.**—,(CyrH* Catnches, Mystagog* p. ^3.) 

So mwcb for the real sentimeoh^'^ St(f Cyril of Je-ausalewi 
upon transubMe^hticttion: let ua n^sJSt fcow they are mutilated 
and travestied by Dr. Milner, Iii the pa,a;e his third 
volume, tholearned Doctor is pleased to write, pt|s ?— 

** I mustjfoit the elcnr and beautiful testimonies the Oatliolic 
doctrine wetoh St* Hilary, Stt Basil, St* John, CMysostorn, St. 
Jerome, St- Austin, and a nufuber of other illustrious Doctors of the 
fourth and fillh ages furnish; but f canpot pa< 5 s over those of St» 
Cyril of Jeiusalem, apd Of St, Ambrose Of Milan, hcmuic thHe occur* 
ring in cafechmoal dLcuuneSi, or expotsHions the Chishm docirinCt to 
thnrjfomff NeophyteSi nirntf evident^, he understood in the nwst plain 
and Literal sense they can hear** 

He then, alluding to St. Cyril, goes on thus ^ 

The former says-^* Since Christ himself alSrms tht^ of the bread: 
This h my bodys who is so daring as to ||uubt it? AmJi since |i<a 
affirms—^W 4 my Idood^t who will deny that U is his blood? dtl Cand 
of Galilee, he, by an act of his will, turned water into wihe, d^Uieh 
resemblee blood: and is he not, then, to be credited when he changes 
wine into blood? Therefore, full of certaintUt lei m receii>e ike body 
and hhod qf Christ t for under the form of oread is given to thee hw 
body, and under the Jorm of wine, ids blood.’* 


l^his is all of tbe passages in Su Cyril that is givej^ by Br. 
Milner, who has not condescended to transcribe any part of thfj 
original Greeb^ even into his J^otes* By a comparison of 
Doctor’s version with, our translation of the real sentimonts of 


Cyril, it will be immediately seen, that he not only left oat the 
most important part of the entire passagts, nmnely, that jwrtion 
towards the end, where the father informs his jfeophytes that 
Christ spohe not mtihitiiUA i* but in a s p im t u a u (uvEw^wiMu) 
or mtaphork^i eeuae; but also, tWtfhe ha» actueWy slurred over, 
of left out, most imtofitmt m^dj, even in tnat part of the 


part 


over, 
if the 


tence^^,' fstmt weurnf 

mfmdlf^rkii iNir trdneMo^e it 

»the of the whol^- wbioh 

ihnt St. Cyril did not 'omWdeT the 

, . ,^.. 1 ,. ,.,, ... thrbt4t.'4ia 

m 
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was an advocate for hie own absurd doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation.^ 

It Will not be of any avail for hm to say, that he did not 
consult the original vrorks of St. Oyril hitnseli^ but that he 
contented himself with quoting the passage? at second hand, 
from Home other writer, by whom it was mutilated and cor¬ 
rupted. He will not, We presume, pretend to say he has 
not read the Mr* Grier* a umitrer to Ward's work o?i the 
itispposed Errata of the Protestant JUbh* because we find 
that he mentions this gentleman and his performance in 
more than one part of his Letters on The End of Relhious 
Controversy, Now, the whole passage from Cyril of Jeru¬ 
salem, as translated above, with those portions of the original 
Greek which we have given in the Note, were published 
in Mr. Grier’s answer to Ward; and, therefore, must have 
been read by Dr. Milner, along with that gentleman's remarks 
upon them. Whether the Doctor will have recourse, in order 
to exculpate himself, to the excuse of a treacherous memory, 
we know not; but oiQithis we are certmn, that, if he does, con¬ 
sidering the importance of the point in dispute, and the forci¬ 
ble munner in which it was commented upon hy Mr. Grier, he 
will find but few, if indeed any, possessed of sumcient credulity 
to believe him. After tins exposure, we scarcely think that 
he will be again found writing in the following strain, as 
we find him doiim in one of me notes of his Introductory 
Address to the Bishop of St David’s.—'* To one only ob¬ 
jection of his adversaries the writer here wishes to give an 
answer, that of' hmtvg quoted Jaheiy; which, however, has 
been advancedoy very few of them, and k confined, as far as he 
knows, to two instances.”t 


« Ttie original Greek of S|. CyrU*# cosclution of the passage Is as follows 
•• Owrw yceg Xfwfofopoi n ffw/mfog cm* *«« r* icftacttf iig r» ^furtpix atvatth/tn* 

ftcKn’ OuTu), ««r« nt fAWHUptav nirpo*, ^erims Itw*# Xpif*, rwg 

itiictuif SmKtyoutvoi cAfyfv—jav/Oi /w tw* cra^m^fKiu mnT* /** rS sk 

lawTOf ,—tJttiHc ywfi wxijswrtp Tew orjnjXfcr $if ra 

tiha *pttrj}i)rtti», IS using the woird tjtUiiwillif, 
St. C>rii evideatlv fptlews |h« wards or Christ biinsdif, who says In the ^iiconne 
alluded to hy the fiktlMr, ih el. ®S,—** It is the that ^htehaietb, the 
jlesX |Nrt^ts|fh netAluf : the that I speak unto you, tiiey Mre IvtalV' and they 

f has Odoiritftshl Mut, over and over, hf garhlUi^ lais. 

VepresimWou, and snisquiitation: thus, with rehpect to ihh late mshup of 
KthUTfre to his eiergy In 1195 (p. 54—50, &c.h with respect to the 
af the bishop of 0y, at »p, 199, 30s With tespect to JeHmy 

utvd at pp. 141,5| with respect to at 

^ ** l»p’ garbled, as 




at pp, % 9,4wur th, 2V»#w, «l », 2W} 
m t, 9 1 and the Bish|^ Bxet|r, at p. SiO. ^ 
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III conctttding 6ur review of this learned Tiieologue, we give 
the sentiments of Mr. Grier as corresponding with our own, 

“ If truth be the end of controversy, Dr. Milner could not have 
selected a title icss exprc'tsivc of such an object; nor of the means used 
to attain itj than that which he has predxed to his last publication. 
The work, to which 1 allude, assumes the specious name of * The End 
qfJteligiom Cmtr&0ers^» but were it his desire to establish the very- 
opposite of what he professes to dp, he could noifc«faave pursued a 
course better calculated to edect his purpose than that which he has 
taken on the present occasion. In vain may the reader expect, on 
opening the pages of this veteran polemic, to meet with what should 
always characterise controversial writing~~courreousness, good temper, 
candour towards an adversary, and moderation in defence of the 
writer’s own opinions. In vain may he look for impartial decisions on 
the merits of conflicting opinions; for candid inquiiy; for fair argu¬ 
ment ; or for fair representation. Such hopes would be illusory in the 
extreme y since, in almost every page, he will find passages perverted 
from their original meaning, misquotations, garbled extracts from tlio 
fathers, lying legends, the false miracles and arrogant pretensions of the 
Church of Rome, and the jargon and sophistry of the schoolmen; toge¬ 
ther with a revival jf aIlthecalumny,falsehood,and abuse, which Gregory 
Martin in the sixteenth, and Thomas Ward in the seventeenth cen¬ 
turies, have heaped on the Church of England, its clergy, and its 
ordinances. When, in addition to this, it is considered, that he com¬ 
mences and concludes his book with an attack on our prelacy, far 
exceeding in virulence that of Chaloner, Walrasley, Hawarden, 
Plowden, Drumgoolc, or Gandolphy; and that the intermediate parts 
correspond with the extremes, we can have no hesitation in pro- 
noundmg upon the end which ho had in view, and in saying, that ho 
Could not have adopted a less appropriate title for his precious Digest 
than that which he has given it.” {Prtfatory Remarhf p, 2—4.) 


A^t. xvni .—poems by bbekabb baeton. 

1. and other Poms^ By B©mW 

iionaon, ' 

2. Verses on the Death of Percy ByssAe Shetkp. By Bernard 

Baitont. Bondon, 1^2. * 


IfoJi Mt, Baniard we entortain areal csfceam. Sw 

has faults, but we hardly know bow to censure hi%^its, diey 
lean «o much fdm '0|de of Theyhowev^, Ojfa tsature 
to doihdre ii^nry offntm, thftw which 

involtc m greatht obli^tiity of pHuoiple. We kre angry with 
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liim fur not bc'iiig more nu^ry with what, to his good disposi¬ 
tions, wc know must Ik" odious. We could wish him to be a 
more cord«all Imtc-r, if it were only for the hake of his poetry. 
But let us not be* uiisuudiTstoud ; we would not have him hate 
his kind, or desiiv harm to any human being; but a stern and 
strenuous hatred of vice, and a fearless reprobation of it, more 
especially when it seeks to multiply its converts, and enshrine 
itself in po^mlar prejudice, would not bo unbecoming even in a 
member of the peacel’ul brotherhood to which ]VIr. Barton be¬ 
longs. Pootiy, whose natural element is strong and vivid re- 
piescniation, cannot b(‘neutral ou moial subjects, withuui a 
sacrifice of its spccitic iduiracter. And though it would be great 
injustice to the bard whose performances are before us, not to 
admit him to be a w'anu friend to virtue, he will, we know, 
forgive us, if we say that there is somethiug of excess in his 
moderation towaids the decidedly wicked, which has a len- 
dehey to perplex those authentic divisions by which right and 
wrong stand eternally distinguislied. 

Mr. Ballou will not suppose that wc are suspecting him of 
the want of clear principle^ in his own inind. Ills perfoiinances 
ilecidedly and uniformly indicate a correct judgment, and an 
exi|uis*ite moral sensibility : but he lu'siiaU'S too much to call 
things by their right names. In refraining from thinking evil, 
he fulfils an obligation of scriptural chanty; but in bis mode 
of treating those who do evil too notoriously to leave the in¬ 
tention eipiivocal, he mixes more cimrtesy than substantial 
charity reejuires or allows. Much, however, is to be conceded 
to Mr. Baiton’s liubits and associatioiiH, and to the character of 


the society to which he beiongB. Of that socii'ty lie seems to 
u^toN a d’stinguished ornament t he has dispelled the twi¬ 
light which has dimmed itsintellectual world, and has dressed 
up its drab-looking scenery ui the colours of a rich imagination; 
he has dissipated the monOtnny, without disturbing the calm 
of the Quaker’s peaceful province. The very placidity of cha¬ 
racter that belongs In tbi# fraternity he has elevated into a 
theme of ipoeimal nearly,, by a process, as some may think# not 
exceeded in ingenuity by the curious art of rajsing sun- 


As far aa regards own impressions, Mr? Barton has 
rightly anticipatK^d in his preface an ill sound and etfbet, in the 
title of hi* principal poem* We like not, mont certainly# the 
name i'fajmleon. The name was never P us* having 

hmi associated in our minds with ideas, of military usur- 


con- 
1 the 


less, nanuf mnnea our iwwjons or^Ilermam cmeny from tiio 
models of 0U|» history, and those cf the flourishing 
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days of the Roman Conimomvealth, the subject of Mr. Barton’s 
poem has been always very distasteful to our feelin«;s. Oiir 
prejudices aeaiftst tlie man have been increased ntraini^t his 
rnemory by all the efforts which have been made to canoiiize 
him since his death. There is a’polar distance between the 
sehtlments of bur own minds arid those .of liis panegyrists; and 
the very C 9 lbu:r and tone of every eulogy that has been be¬ 
stowed upon him, have served only to inbtease the anti¬ 
pathies With \vhich his name has always been“oouplcd in our 
antiquated ideas. The misfortune of the British Review is 
this, that it is growing more and more British every day; 
every day maintaining more of the fashions of our gmridiaother, 
even to the,cut of King William’s and Lord Somers’s days, and 
every day more and more annoyed by the introduction of foreign 
habits and opinions into our country, that seem to us, such are 
our silly prejudices, to smell of snuff, and dirt, and pollution. 
It is this extreme nationality that possibly prevents our doing 
justice to the Imperial Exile whom Mr. Barton has taken for 
the theme of his song ; and disposes us to think his muse much 
too neutral and forbearing in treating of the actioi3s of a niau, 
against whom, our own prepossessions are so strong, and whom , 
our author professes to try by the standard of Christian recti¬ 
tude. It is not railing that we are regretting the.want of, but 
rather that decided tone, to refrain from whkm, on matters con¬ 


nected with the sanctity and supremacy of moral truth, is a 
misprision that can hardly excuse itself on any grounds* of 
Christian charity. 

After thus explaining ourselves, wo are happy to give Mr, 
Barton the ptaise which seems to us to be his due. His mind 
appears to be iii the hjmpiest tune ; perfectly in unison with 
all the harmonies of the Christian dispensation. There is not 
a passage in any of his productions which is not directly 
or indirectly favourable to the felicity and moral advancement 
of mankind. His poetry, if not always, of the first order, 
abounds in specimens which enfJtle tliui author to 4he raii|i and 
estimation ol a man of genius. ' iEi|leed* is somewhat 

deteriorated by a certain pravity^bf iniltati'bn wlrich; him, 
forget that thb language of song is not A iangjia^ of conver¬ 
sation, aqd keeps liim among thosbi^fi^ts lind levels in which,, 
i^sue from the fi5untb;of'po,e»y'settle'intp stag^':'' 
naift'j^bl^i '|lii;''Herkard' B^rtonfisv Itb'lirevery bapabki of ^uperiorl;:;: 
things, anb'-i^en stands-’’bfi'-vbiy’ eleva^d, ground,'ffom'.vfhibhy', 
bi8'vigorbt^ixihbe%nt'''’stife over a 

rich ahd'wi|>u^';S&jflfeW.‘: ■ in 

^ .. .. ' ■' '■ ' 
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inanimate nature breatlies under his touch. Whether Mr. Baiv 
ton hasi begun his career as an author early or late in life we 
know not, for we have hot the least knowledge of him but 
through his works 5 but we dare prophesy that if he shall live ui 
health a few years longer we shall have imtny productions of 
his pen that will do honour to his country ana to the jiresent 
age. Keligion appears to have obtained a happy ascendant in 
his xnind, and to hold his genius in most honourable servitude. 
His poetry is the handmaid of bis piety, and is never so rich m 
thought and so full of soul as when it borrows its inspiration 
and reflects its lustre. Modem days have furnished no hap¬ 
pier instance of this alliance of poetry with sound religion. 
Mr. Barton, without awakening the passions, has found th(‘ 
means of touching the affections; the tear which he produces 
is as chaste as the dew of heaven; the sympathy which ho 
stirs is such as angels may feel; the joy which he imparts is 
such as the father may share with his daughter—the son with 
his mother. Wc have no fear ot his ever doseiting this path, 
or seeking any other road to fame. In the illustiation of the 
meek and modest graces of character he has a field before him 
flill of sweet and fragrant luxuriance, wheie many a wild and 
beautiful floweret grows with which he may weave for hiinsiH,l 
an unfadmg.chaplet. It is, in some degree, a new department, 
arid it offers itself to the genius of this amiable Quafeer as his 
own by right of occupancy and natural claim. 

The author’s preface is m the mam well written. We were 
rather surprised, indeed, that he should think it nccessaiy to 
apologize for being the advocate of peace. His views and 
wishes in this 1 aspect are perfectly congenial with our own. A 
society for bringing about an untveisal peace through the 
world, beginning with our own country, we have, in a forraci 
part of this journal, treated as Very ridiculous, being calcu¬ 
lated, as far as it could operate at all, to encourage mutiny 
and invite subjugation j but in the endeavour to promote a 
tastc*for peace by extending the genuine influence ot Chnstian 
principles, all griod nieti imaet sympathise with this amiable 
writer. This lotf of peace appears to be his principal ground 
of objection to Btidnaphtte* He impeaches him only as a man 
of war, standing upon,the same level with other heroes oi 
sanguinary renown, to whose ambition the world's happiness 
and human rights have been sacrideed. J(ow this is not the 
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out conceptions even of the spurious gmitness of the con¬ 
queror, thiit we cannot even ooiftpiiment hun wjth the credit that 
belongs to that bad eminence^ 

As the poa% which the anriior has named " Napoleon was 
designed to b<a a metricaljai^qment in behalf of peace, we think 
he hsis not improperly chosen a species of verse which, by its 
loose and floatW texture, gives room for the fuller expression 
and extension of each thought, and allows it to be followed 
out with a sort of colloquial Tr^dom, whiph, if it is not carried 
to an excess of familiarity, is pleasing and affecting* Mr. 
Barton's thoughts and images are of so tranquil a sort, and 
such, apparently, is his oomplexional kindness of feeling, th^t 
the plainness and simplicity of speech in which he indulges 
often exhibits his ideas with a suitableness that aids their 
impression; but it must not be dissembled that he sometimes 
goes beyond his charter, and rambles into a prosing chit¬ 
chat, into which the Muse disdains to follow him. We will 
now produce a specimen of his descriptive and sentimental 
powers# We take it from his “ Napoleon.” lie first paints 
the condition Mid aspect of a peaceful village untouched by 
the sword, and tlien exhibits the lacerated scene after it has 
been visited by the spoliation of war. If there is anything 
ov(‘rwronght on the softer side of the description, it is impos¬ 
sible not to love the man who has found in his own bosom an 
ideal picture of humanity so exquisitely pure and tender. 

COnie, take thy stand upon this gentje ridge, 

Which overlooks yoti sweet secluded Vale; 

Before us is a rude and rustic bridge, 

A simple plank; and by its side a rail 
On either hand, to guide the footsteps frail 
Of first or second childhood; while below 
The murmVing brooklet tells its babbling talc^ 

Like a sweet under-song, which, in its flow, 

It cbdiitcth to tlic flowers that dn its niar|fJn grow. 

por many a flow'^rct blossoms 
I'ho gentle loveliness wliosi||paittis Imhuh ^ 

Its border;—strawberry ofI ^ 

Thu star-like daisy; violet bri|bffy blufe f 
Palo primrose, in whose cup the pf^ly 
OhstOt^s till noontide’s languid, hour t 
* And tm of ah, and sweetest to the Vied', 

'I*he of the Hurtle, whoso vjrgin flower 

Trcmhloa at Overy bremse within its IteafV bower# '" 

Now.^llimce thine,eye along tlic streamlet’s banks f 

Itp yon quiet vt^lley; thou wilt ^traco 
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Above tlJo giant mounlairi'i in their ranks, 

Of bold ami varied outline; little space 
Bdow their summits, far above their base, 

Umbrageous woods; and, last of Ull,thine eye 
Will rest on many an bumble dwelling-place 
Of bajipy human beings; and descry 
The lowly temple whore they worship the Most Higfi. 

How quietly it stands within the bound 
Of Its low Wall of grey, and mossy stone ! 

And like a sbepU^d’s peaceful dock around 

It’s guardian gathcrM—graves, or tombstones strown. 
Make t/reir last narrow resting-places known. 

Who, living, lov’d it as a holy spot; 

And d)ing, made their deep attachment shown 
' By wishing here to sleep when htc was not. 

That so their turf, or stone, might keep tlicni unforgoti 

It is a bright and balmy afternoon, 

Approaching unto even-tide; and all 
Is still CKcept that streamlet’s placid tunc, 

Or hum of bees, or lone wood i)igcon’!» call, 

Buried amid ombow’ring forest tall, 

Which feathers, half way up, each liill’s steep side: 

Dost thou not feci such landscape’s southing thrall; 

And w^b, if not within its bowers t’ abide. 

At least to explore its haunts, and know what joys they hide f 

Nor nccd’et thou wish a truer luxury 

Than in its depths, delighted thou might’st share; 

I will not say that nought of agony, 

Blest as it is, at times may harbour there, 
for man is bom to suffer, and to bear:— 

But could 1 go with thee from cot to col, 

And show thee how this valley’s inmates fare, 

Thou migbt’st confess, to live in such a spot. 

And die there in old age, werc^no tmbwely lot. 

But to loiter so; 

Then let us take, as smnple of the rest. 

That Ipwl^ but, whews blooiping wall-dowers grow- 
Abowe^the Ivy haa Jjijle its vest. 

Like a greton wave’s crest: 

On one siactuCitspornh^ poor, old, and weak, 

A patrinarpn homely raiment drest; 

A woman opposite* whose faded cheek, 

Thoulfh youqgcr far than his, some lines of sorrow streak. 

Yet in |i«^ form, onee beautiful, is seen 
mf proportion, natural elegance; 

And thdMip most matronly is now her mien. 

And cliastcn’d is the‘downward glabqo 

Of ^ ‘Wilo lobks on it^ perolMfcjace, n 
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May well coujrt ture, fiom Its beauty* how, 

Ere gut f bad dimniM by paintui circumstance 
Its lustre, from beneath its atclung brow 
It sparkled at loves tale, fill’d, at afl'ection’t vow. 

And though that cheek is not, as youth’s may be. 

In blooming beauty drcbt, ’tis lovely yet; 

And whoso looks upon it, soon may seo 
That disappointed hope, and keen regiot. 

Have tnarr’d, but not cfluced, the charms that met 
In softest union on those {calure>. milJ: 

Still may be traced the stann;) wlmh natuie set 
Upon them, when sweet Agnts, then a chihl, 

Here warbled, like a bird, her caiols free and wild. 

She lov’d, and mai riud one, who long had been 
Ihrst playmate, then companion only son, 

And child, oi tliat old man before her seen ; 

And for a time existence smoothly run 
In a calm cunent; children many a one 

Were theirs, and if not wealth, at least content; 

Childless, and widow'd, is she now ; foi none 

Of those rjch blessings bounteous Heaven bad lent. 

Arc left to call her own,—one after one they went. 

But though it cost poor Agnes many tears 
To sue first one and then another die 
Of those sweet children, loveliest of their peeis, 

At least they seem’d so in a mother’s eye; 

And though it was still deeper agony 

When the pale messenger the last time came 
To call her husband hence; no impious sigh 
Impeach’d Omnipotence; she felt Ills claim 
** Who gives, and takes away; and bless’d his holy name! ” 

(P.32—37; 

The description of the playmates who fitrure in this lovely 
picture of sequesteied innoceuce, and soft but imdaiicholy se¬ 
renity, 18 an eftort as original as it is excellent. It is thus that 
th< se iiftle personage*? are invested vijith an importance which 
fills and animates the wJiole en<Ji|antmg acene of rmal elegance 
which the poet has placed befoffift us, 

Behold, two lovely Children noiv have stray’d 
Prom some near cottage to that bowery tree; 

And Agnes sees them coming, half afraid 
To trust herself a sight like this to see: 

A girh the eldest, who perhaps may be 
Ten summers old, assumes her sagest look. 

Sits down* and opens wide upon her knee ^ * 

HetyviMgMg brother’s well-Conn'd spelling book» 

Who his nye to yendk 
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For sweetest flowerets ere there. 

Which he woul4 rather pfucK than learn to spell; 

But when he hears his teacher's lips declare 
That he shall have those dowers he loves so well. 

As guerdon of his labour-f-to compel ^ 

Ills dxed attention, there rG<^uires no more; 

The task is learnt, repeated $ then peil-meli 
They scamper forth amid that shining store; 

His pupilage is past, her gravity is o*er. 

Among those dowers the happy playmates quad' 

Delight as innocent as dowers are fair; 

And Agnes hears the frequent shout, the laugh. 

Break on the stillness of the balmy air* 

But now a tenderer scene ensues ;**Iook where 
The sister quietly resumes her seat 
Under that tree of blameless knowledge there. 

And hears him, kneeling by her side, repeat 
His evening prayer to Ood, in lisping accent sweet! 

That done, his rosy cheek the guileless boy 
Bests on her knee, upturns his eyes to hers. 

And glances of affection, truest joy, 

Between their hearts are still interpreters. 

The sun, meantime, behind those sable drs. 

Is softly sinking; but his lingering streak 
Is on those lovely children s—zephyr stirs 
The glistening locks which hide ms cherub cheek. 

And many a kiss sbe prints, a sister's love to speak 1 

This is DO sight for Agnes to behold 

Unmovednor can she, viewing it, forget 
How her own darling us'd to be of old 

Just such, and so employ’d. But though regret 
Hay thrill her heart, its better hopes are set 
Upon its inn'ard comforter and stay; 

She rises mp, and going forth, has met 
Those young companions m their homeward way; 

They know her well, childhood's greetings pay. 

She kisses With tendensess, and smiles 
As meeknetw onlj^ can, when tears suppress 
Are felt-^thddgh Viewless wthey, with gentle wiles 
Of playftil innocence, by her carest, 

Whom neat to their own parents they love best, 

BegoUe her from heksmf;—till when they part 
Bvep>he is sooth'd, nor thinks her lot unblest, 

still she can, though tosrs at sewins stsrt^ 
jpPwtake in others* joys with no uogratefpl heartl 

ijUf Jaeger o'er this portrafttire ^ 

Ofsalc hmdyi*w>»wherefoife*4mi ipshow , 
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How much there is of beauty to ahut'e 
In peaceful quietude; did mao but know, 

And knowing, seek, what is most truly so, 

O much there is to bo most thankful for. 

E’en in this world, despite of all its woe. 

Would we but love edch other, and abhor 
Each harsh and cruel thought that leads to strife and war. 

(P» SB—^l.) 

The scene is now shifted, and the happy valley shows itself 
to view after the work of blood has been done in it. The poet 
thus exhibits the change from gentleness and joy to the deso¬ 
lation produced on the same ground by the havoc of war:— 

But to that happy"valley turn once more, 

When war’s destroying angel there has been J—• 

Had Winter^s devastations, or the roar 
Of elements, alone, deform'd the scene; 

Still, in its ruins, it had worn the mien 
Such natural scourges mostly leave behind; 

Some of its features yet had smil'd serene, 

£v'n in the absence of all human-kind. 

And with our darkest fears a hope might be combin'd. 

Now its once rustic bridge is lopp’d away 
By some rude pioneer's regardless stroke; 

Each peaceful homestead, blest but yesterday, 

A shapeless mass of ruins, black with smoke: 

The gracehil birch, tall pine, and sturdy oak, 

Which bosom’d the sweet hamlet, too, are hewn; 

And hideous, maim'd, half putrid corpses choke 
The murmuring brook, which, on that afternoon. 

Had music in its flow of most dcliglitful tune. 

Nor have they spared the solitary tree, 

Beneath whose boughs that child her brother taught- 
Agnes, the patient Agnes! where is she ? 

And her old helpless fathet' i He who caught, 

From her meek smiles and accentSi fbelings fraught * 

With more than joy. Those lovely •Children too. 

Where are they all ? We dare imt’trust omr thought 
To tell their tale, nor follow l^ttcy'a clue; 

Lest e’en the very woist should fearfully prove true. 

Perhaps—but why conjecture ? can we guess 
Horrors more mul than War it«&l|J|Sappiie8 ? 

The blood of age staining its silver tress 
Oliildhood, or fHght, or fhmine’s sacrifice; 

The ruin’d maidens unataHing cries i— 

All these mlgH be their lamentable lot, 

Whose home was late so lovely in our eyest 
We know btit this'-41iey were! and hre are net I 
Apd ^eel we stepd ipeteed on an acgvruw sroT! 
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0 War! thou art indeed thO deiidl!c>t curse 
Which Heaven can s>u<fer, or the world endure 5 
However pride tljy glories may rehearse, 

Or hopes of fame thy votaries may allure. 

Volcano, earthquake, pesteOce impure. 

Are evils j but they poisort not the spring 
OF thought and Ibeling: lenient tune may cure 
Their devastations; but to thine there cling 
Kesentment, rooted hate, and each unholy thing. (P. 42—44.) 

We will now quote a passage fiom Mr, Barton’s poem on 
the Sun, which appears to m to possess extiaordiimiy meiit. 
As the sun ol the wicked is setting, it is ouj’ earnest hope that 
that of this Christian poet may continue to liso towards its vn- 
tuous lueridiau. 

Can it be wond*rous then, before the name 
Of the EXBRNAL GOD was known as now. 

That orisona were pour’d, and votaries came 
To offer at thine altars, and to bow 
Before an object beautiful as thou ? 

No, it was natural, in those darker dajs, ^ 

For such to wreathe around thy phantoai brow 
A fitting chaplet of thine arrowy 1 ays, 

Shaping thee forth a form to accept their prayer or praise. 

Even I, majestic Oib 1 who woi&hip not 
The splendour of thy presence, n ho control 
My prefeciit feelings, as thy future lot 
Is painted to the vision of my soul, 

When final darkness, like an awful scroll, 

Shall quench thy fires.even I, if I could kneel 
To aught but Him who fram’d Unis wondrous whole, 

Could worship thec; so deeply do I feci 
Emotions, words alone ai e poworloss to reveal. 

For thou art glorious! when fiom thy pavilion 
Thou lookest forth at morning; tiinging wide 
Its durtuin clouds of purple and vermiJUon, 

Dispensing llghk and We on every side; 

Brightening the mountain cgtaract, dimly spied 
Through glittering mist* openingeach dew'gcmm'd flower. 

Or touchtog, in some hamlet, far descried, , 

Its spiral wreaths of t»moko that upward tower, 

While oirds their matlna sing from many a leafy bower. 

And more niagiuficfentVt thou, bright Sun! 

Uprising from the oceau^s billowy bed; 

J^ho, that has seen thee thus, as I have done. 

Can e’er forget the effulgent pplcndours spread 
om thy emerging radiance ? Upwards sped# 

E’en to the centre of the vaulted sky, 

>y beams peiVjido the heavctt 5 »and o’er thmjflidmd ^ 
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Hues indescribable—of gorgeous dye. 

Making anfiong the clouds mute, glorious pageanirv. 

'I’lien, then how beautiful, across the deep * 

The lustre of tby orient path of light! 

Onward, still onward, o’er the waves that leap 
So lovelily, and show their crests of white. 

The eye, unsUted, in its own despite, 

Still up that vista gazes; till thy way 
Over the waters seems a patlm ay bright 
For holiest thoughts to travel, there to pay 
Man's homage unto niAr who bade thee “ituLt the day.’’ 

And thou thyself, forgetting what thou art, 

Appear’st thy Maker’s temple. In whose dome 
I’he silent worship of the expanding heart 
May rise, and seek its own ctenml iu>me: 

The intervening billows’ snowy foam, 

Uising successively, seem steps of light. 

Such as on Bethel’s plain the angels clomb ; 

When, to the sluuib’ring patriarch’s ravish’d sight, 

I lee)l|||pu's glories were reveal’d in visions of the night. 

Nor arc thy evening splendours, mighty Orl>! 

Less beautiful: and oh ! more touching far. 

And of more power, thought, feeling to absorb 
In silent ecstacy, to me they are : 

When watchful of thy exit, one pale star ’ 

Shines on the brow of summer’s loveliest c*vo ; 

And breezes, softer tlian the soft guitar. 

Whose plaintive notes Custilian maids deceive, 

Among the foliage sigh, and take of thee lht*ir leave. 

(> then it is delightful to behold 

Thy calm departure ; soothing to survey 
Through opening clouds, by thee all edged with gold, 

'riie milder pomp of thy declining sway : 

IIow beautiful, on church tower oltl and grey, 

Is shed thy parting smile ; how brightly glow 
Tliy last beams on some tall tree’s loftioot spray, 

While silvery mists half veil the trunk below. 

And hide the rippling stream that scarce is heard to flow! 

This may bo mere description ; and there are 
WIio of such poesy but lightly deem j 
And think it nobler in a bard, by far, 

To seek in narrative a livelier theme : 

These think, perchance, the poet does but dream, 

' Who paints the scenes most lovely in his eyes, 

And, knowing not the joys with which they teem, 

'Phe charm their quiet loveliness supplies. 

Insipid judge htf taste, his simple strain ilcspise. 
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1 quarrel not with such. If battle fields^ 

Where crowns arc lost anti won; or potent speil 
Which portraituire of stormier passion yields ; 

If such alone Can bid their bosoms swell 
With those emotions words can feebly tell. 

Enough there are who singf such themes as these, 

Whose loftier powers I seek not to excel; 

I neither wish to fire the heart, nor freeze; 

But seek their praise alone, whom gentler thoughts can please. 

But if the quiet study of the heart, 

And love sincere of nature^s softer grace, 

Have not deceivM me, these have power to impait 
Feelings and thoughts well wort% of a place 
Ill every bosom : he who learns to trace, 

Through all he sees, that hand which form’d the whole. 

While contemplating fair Creation^s face 
Feels its calm beauty ruder thoughts control. 

And touch the mystic chords which vibrate through the soul. 

Mmcstic Orb! when, at the tranquil close 
Of a long day in irksome durance spent, 
l*ve wandered forth, and seen thy disk repose 
Upon the vast liorizon, while it lent 
Its glory to the kindling firmament, 

While clouds on clouds, in rich confusion roll’d. 

Encompass’d thee as with a gorgeous tent, 

Whose most magnificent curtains would unfold. 

And form a vista bright, through which I might bqhold 

Celestial visions—Then the wondrous story ' 

Of Bunyan's PiLOttiMs seem’d a tale most true; 

How he beheld their entrance into glory. 

And saw them pass the pearly pot tai through ; 

Catching, meanwhile, a beatific view 
Of that bright city, shining like the sun, 

Whose glittering streets appear’d of golden hue, 

Where spirits of the just, their conflicts done. 

Walk’d in white robes, with palms, and crowned evei y one. 

Past is that vision-Views ofheavenly things 
Rest not in glories pulpi^blo to sense; 

To someilung dearer Hope exulting springs, 

With joy chastis’d by numbledlmdence; 

Not robes nor palms, give rapture so intense 
As thought of meeting, never more to part, 

Those we have loved on earth; the influence 
« Of whose affection o’er the subject heart. 

Was by mild virtue gain’d, and sway’d with gentle art. 

(P. 60—76.)^ 

This is the day in which vigorous vei»e oa virtue’s side 
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should not go without its recpnjpenso. How much does the 
cause of the father of lies and mischief gain by the prejudice 
which foolishly annexes an idea of vigour to vice, and always 
supposes soraetliing of valour in the desperation of the profli¬ 
gate. We mistake if the contrary is not 'at this moment ex¬ 
emplifying itself to the view of mankind. Mr. Barton is not 
only the poet of virtue, but a poetical admirer of those that, 
like himself, espouse her cause. His verses to 'Mrs. Heuians 
are worthy of himself and of her. It is thus that he twines a 
wreath for her brow:— 

Had earthy and earth’s delights alone 
Unto thy various strains given birth; 

Then had I o’er thy temples, thrown. 

The fading flowers of eartli;, 

And trusting that e’en these, portray'd 
By thee in song, would spotless be. 

The jasmine’s, lily’s, harebell's braid 
Should brightly bloom for thee. 

But thou to more exalted themes 
Hast nobly urg'd the Muse’s claim ; 

And other light before thee beams 
Than fancy's meteor flame; 

And from thy harp’s entrancing strings 
Sounds have proceeded, more sublime, 

Than e’er were waken’d by the things 
Which appertain to time ! 

Yes, lady ! Thou hast truly set, 

Even to the masters of the 
An eloquent example !—yet . 

How few have caught ,thy fire! 

How few of their most lofty lays 

Have to religion's cause been given, 

And taught the kindling soul to raise 
Ita.i^epes, its thoughts to heaven! 

Yet this at least has been thy dim > 

For thou hast chosen that betteipart, 

Above the lufe of worldly fune, ' .i, 

To touch, .and teach toe heart: ' 

To touch it by, no slight appeal 
To feelings in each heart qonfest; 

To teachl, by truths that beat the, seal 
Gon hath himself wprestl , , 

And can those floiyers, th,at .bloom to fade. 

For thee a fitting wreath appear ? ; . 

No ! Wear thou then the ivy-braid. 

Whose leaves ,are never sere! 

It is not gloomy; brightly play 
The sun-beams on its glossy green; 

VOL. XX. N o. XL. '‘Z li 
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And softly on it sleeps the ray 
Of moonligIit» all serene. 

It changes not» as seasons flow 
In changeful, silent course along; 

Spring finds it verdant, leaves it so; 

It dutlives Summer’s song j 
Autumn no wan, or russet stain 
Upon its fadeless glory flings; 

And Winter o’er it sweeps in vain; 

With tempest on his wings. 

Take the following specimen of the memory of a fair Quaker 
revived ^ her portrait, or better traced upon the tender fuiicy 
of her affectionate friend: 

But, O ! too warmly glows my heart, 

While thus in thought beholding thee, 

For me to act the artist’s part. 

Embodying each sweet phantasy : 

Beauty there is, that painting mars ; 

Morn’s mists, noon’s glory, night's bright stars. 

And moonlight on the mighty sea; 

And yet all these but things express 
Of unenduring loveliness. 

But Thou, when unto me ’tis given 
Tliy semblance to behold, 

Noto seem’st more like a form from heaven, 

Than one of mortal mould ; 

Which he who would thy portrait draw, 

Turns from, o’ercom#by love anti atvo. 

And leaves its charnis untold. 

No i all I can do, love! must be 
To sketch what memory yields of thee. 

And ill may such tt sketch convey 
To those urhb knew thee well, 

What once thou wert; still less portray 
Those cliarms, whose gentle spell 
Survives thyself, still unmrgot; 

Or give to tiiose,who knew fliee hot, 

Aught which ef thee should toll. 

Thy dress, thy form, thy foce*^ldoe 
If given-might leaye thee Still Unknown. 

Thy form j avails it how to traced 
Though one# with charms endow’d : 

Thy dress ne’er boasted Fashion’s grace* 

To satisfy the proud: 

Yet thou becam*st it well: and it 
Oh thee so ^acefulty did sit, 

My taste its charms avow’d; 
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And in that simple garb—to me 
Thou wert—all thou could^st wish to be. 

Thy face, thy features,—boots it now 
To speak of what is fled,— 

Of eyes, or hair, or lips, or brow ? 

When once the flower is dead, 

Its shape, its hue, no bliss can give; 

Its odours only seem to live. 

And lingering sweetness shed. 

If memory still that face enthral, 

'Tis by the soul which spoke through all. 

Did it not speak ? Oh! yes, it did— 

Not through the lips alone ; 

That eye, beneath its downcast lid, 

Was eloquent in tone ; 

For purest passion’s gentle force. 

And thoughts which sprang from virtue’s source, 

In all its glances shone: 

Orbs of more brilliant light Fve seen, 

But none more tenderly serene. (F. 246—248.) 

The verses on the death of Percy Bysshe Shelley we have read 
with little interest. The poem is not one of Mr. Barton’s best 
in point of composition and thought; and it appears to u.s to be 
too timid and tame for the occasion. A sort of compromising 
vein runs through the poem which betrays the author into some 
inconsistency. Addressing the manes of the deceased, he thus 
expresses himself; 

’Tis not for me to judge how far 
Thy unbelief such hopes, must mar. 

And, in a stanza or two afterwards, he makes the following 
appeal to others proceeding in the track of him who has been 
surprised by the last sad summons in the midst of his unbelief: 

If Christians err, yourselves admit 
Such error harms them not 
If you are wrong, and Holy Writ, 

No juggling, priestly plot^ 

But Truth’s own Oracle reveal'd;— 

Then is your condemnation scal’d, 

And hopeless is your lot i 
You DOUBT the Gospelkeep irf view. 

What CAN BE DOUBTED—MAY BE TBUE ! 

If, according to Mr. Barton, the condemnation of them who 
reject Christianity as a fable “ is sealed,” and their “ lot hope¬ 
less,” he has already judged “ how far” the “ unbelief” of the 
person in question pch hopes must mar. To borrow the words 
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of our author, there is a spell by nature thrown around the 
voiceless dead, to which we readily yield ourselves on the pre¬ 
sent occasion ; and shall rest content with observing, that 
if it be true that the deceased was to have shared in the reputa¬ 
tion of a miscellany now in a course of publication under the 
auspices of Lord Byron, his melancholy fate has, in relation to 
that undertaking, spared him the mortitication of an egregious 
failure, and saved the credit of his taste and talents. 


A few words upon that work/which has thus come incident¬ 
ally under our notice, may be indulged to the British Review, 
though they may not be quite in place. We can undertake to 
say, upon the surest grounds of knowledge, that not a word of 
the letter written by the noble lord above mentioned to the editor 
. of this journal has ever been read by him; so little has been his 
curiosity concerning it, and so ineffectual the vengeance in¬ 
tended to be executed upon him. If the universal opinion of 
the publication styled “ The Liberal,” be taken as decisive of 
of its value, it can be scarcely necessary for tht'. editor of the 
Review in question, in his vindication, to refer to the articles 
upon Don Juan, and upon the book of plays, comprising Cain, 
a Mystery, in the former volumes of this journal, which appear 
to have provoked so much hostility under the form of pleasantry. 
The vengeance may be left to its own recoil. 

It would afford us no pleasure to contemplate the de¬ 
cline of Lord Byron’s genius, or to think that Italian ener¬ 
vation had accelerated his natural decay, which we find to 
be the opinion of a large'number of judicious persons; but 
we cannot be sorry to see tliat he makes such a dis])lay 
of weakness in a work which appears to be the most 
antisocial of all his effojrts. „ Probably by this time he may 
wish his last work to be forgotten,.having learned how short it 
has come of the meditated mischief, and, how general an 
opinion it has created of his declining powers: but that cannot 
be; it must remain as a testimony against him : the arm which 
he has put forth against heaven and all-prevailing truth, has 
dried np, and stiffened in its sacrilegious direction-it cannot 
be drawn back agaiiij We allude here to the profane nonsense 
sent forth as ,a parody upon Mr. Southey’s poem. 

However doubtful a man may consider a future existence, lie 
is surely a bad calculator to stake his soul upon the issue, and 
to ^ppbpon the margin of so frightful a,possibility. In the 
pMseut case this risk is run almost gratuitously; as we can 
scurcely conceive that the Liberal "can putmuchinto the editor’s 
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pocket. Little is got by it in this world, while all may be lust 
by it in the next. From the extracts which we. have seen in the 
newspapers taken from the parody above-inehtioned, it does not 
even appear to be diabolic-ally good; the scoll'er himself will 
hardly find his gratification in it: blasphemy that boasts an 
alliance with wit may be ashamed of being associated with so 
much dulnCvSs. We are disposed to think that desperate scoffing 
is not Lord Byron’s fort, and that he wishes to be worse than his 
genius will allow him to be. He is certainly much outdone in 
blasphemy by many ordinary workmen of the same craft who 
live by it in this country. Whatever may be the (3xplanation of 
the failure, it is clear that if he aspires to be the poet laureat of 
his infernal majesty, he is going the way to be rejected, for down¬ 
right incompetency. For such a post his wit snould bc equal to 
his will. All this points to an upward course, and worthier un¬ 
dertakings ; but if Lord Byron will not follow this higher vo¬ 
cation, we foresee that he will gradually fall into low scribbling 
habits, and the practice of contemptible abuse,—grow old and 
despised,—and, finally, drop into his grave a drivelling blas¬ 
phemer. 

We beg to assure Lord Byron, that his treatment of the 
“ British Review ” is not considered by us as any indication 
of his holding its criticisms in contempt. We happen to have 
before us a veiy polite letter from his Lordship to our former 
publisher, expressive of his sense of the value of the paper 
in that journal on the first part of his “ CJiilde Harold and 
we are pretty confident that the series of criticisms upon 
his Lordship’s productions which have succeeded that arti¬ 
cle, down to the last on the Don Juan,” have not sunk 
us in his real respect. His attempt to fix ridicule upon what 
has excited his spleen, is so far its own punishment as to 
leave us in perfect good humour for the candid examina¬ 
tion of any future production of his pen (the “ Liberal ” 
only excepted, which is many fathoms below criticism). If 
be ushers any more blasphemies into the world, we shall not 
trouble ourselves with them. His struggle is with Omni¬ 
potence : we shall content ourselves with looking on, and ex- 
j)cctiiig the issue. In the mean time, if the least soreness is 
perceivable in this expostulation, we grant that so far Lord 
Byron has obtained an advantage over us. We can conscien¬ 
tiously say we feel none. Again, if the character of the editor 
has lost an inch of ground by this attempt to depress him, we 
are riiady to admit that a personal triumph has been obtained 
over him. But if it is universally considered, as we understand 
it to be, that the attack upon him is in a spirit unworthy of a 
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man of genius, vulgar in its character, and vapid in its execu¬ 
tion, he has to thank the author of “ Don Juan,” for the only 
effect of his hostility,—the moof it has afforded to the public of 
the power of the ** British Review ” to provoke and to deserve 
his vengeance. 


Art. XIX.— Sketches of the Character, Manners, and Present 
State of the Highlanders of Scotland: with Details of the 
Military Services of the Highland Regiments, By Colonel 
David Stewart. 2 vols. 8vo. Longman and Co. London, 
1822. 

The Highlanders of Scotland arc distinguished from 
the inhabitants of the lowland districts by peculiarities 
of character, and of manners, as strongly marked as those 
which nature has impressed on their jugged and romantic 
country. It is with the Lowlanders, not only as our nearest 
neighbours, but as composing the great bulk of the people of 
Scotland, that our intercourse is chiefly maintained, and in 
them it is that we have so long observed those peculiarities 
which make it easy to recognise the genuine Scot. Something 
of the Highlanders we have also known, for they too, though 
in very inferior numbers, have occasionally appeared among 
us. But, excepting their dress, their language, and the 
wildness of their country, little has hitherto been generally 
known to distinguish their state and condition from the 
great mass of the inliabitants of Scotland. The work which 
is now befbre us is filed with curious and important in¬ 
formation respecting tfee character and history of this in¬ 
teresting people, given by a gentleman who seems singularly 
well qualified for the task. He has here opened a fund 
of valuable intelligence—of historical and characteristic de¬ 
tails—of facts and anecdotes which, if they had not been 
thus autlicnticated and preserved, would have passed away 
with the present generation, and have left the errors and the 
ignorance which have so long prevailed as to the character of 
the true Highlanders uncorrected and undispellcd. The 
striking anecdotes.- with which it abounds, and the military 
exploits of the Highland regiments which it records, are cal- 
culaWd;|^Ten(ler it very popular and interesting; but its value 
settnts to us to be great for reasons more important than the 
rfiere amusement which it affords. 
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There is one very remarkable fact which goes to prove some- 
Ihing more than a mere distinction of character between the 
Highlanders and the Lowlanders of Scotland, We have never 
yet met with a Lowland Scotchman who was not willing to pass 
for a Highlander; but we do not recollect to have fo»ind any 
Highlander who was not anxious to distinguish himself from his 
countrymen of the Lowlands, That this feeling is general, is, 
we think, very plainly shown from the number of tljose clubs 
or associations in various ports of the world Which have as¬ 
sumed the name of Highland Societies, though they arc com¬ 
posed, for the most part, of the Lowlanders of Scotland. 
This notorious fact, and the anxiety of the Lowland Scotch to 
assume the character of Highlanders, may, in some degree, be 
ascribed to mere idleness, to the whim of appearing in a 
strange and gaudy dress, and in some degree to the love of 
jollity and good cheer amidst some mummery and masquerade, 
ft is ridiculous to suppose (as we believe many worthy High¬ 
land gentlemen suppose) that it proves any absolute supe¬ 
riority of the character of the Highlanders over their country¬ 
men. But we will readily admit tliat from this fact, so far as 
it goes, it may be concluded that the Lowlanders do not con¬ 
ceive that the character which they thus willingly assume is at 
all inferior to their own. The penal statutes which prohibited 
the dress arc now repealed—no man can now be cast into 
prison, or transported for the crime of wearing a plaid or a 
kilt; and tartan is no longer a badge of degradation, 

But it is very strange tlmt this predilection for the Highland 
character among the Scots, was unknown till within tlie last 
forty or fifty years. Before that time, a poor Highlander who 
made his appearance in any of the towns of the Lowlands was 
persecuted and pelted as an odious barbarian. How then has 
it happened that so great a change has taken place? Is it 
that trie character of the HighlarnSlI's has, in more recent 
times, been reformed from a state of previous ferocity and 
barbarism ? or that, without any cha^ls m their character, it is 
now more perfectly understpod? These questions are, we 
think, easily resolved by the facts which are disclosed in the 
work before us, and resolved in a manner equally creditable to 
the reputation of both divisions of the inhabitants of Scotland. 

The favourable opinion of the Highlanders now entertained 
throughout the kingdom has, we believe, been produced en¬ 
tirely by their high military character—by the conspicuous 
share which they have had in all the victories of our armies 
throughout the war. Few acts of policy on the part of 
government have been more judicious, or more beneficial in 
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the result than that of organizing the Highland regiments, and 
preserving to them their national dress. The principle on 
which this was done was the very reverse of that which 
actuated the legislature in the harsh measures which were 
adopted towards this people after the rebellion of 1T45. But 
it is the peculiar merit of the Highlanders that, under evil re¬ 
port and good report—under persecutions and penal sta¬ 
tutes, as well as under more humane and judicious govern¬ 
ment, their conduct has uniformly been distinguished by the 
utmost moderation. It is for, this their conduct in their own 
country, under the various trials to which they have been ex¬ 
posed, that they deserve the greatest praise, although it is not 
for this that they have hitherto obtained it. And it is because 
iheir behaviour in their own country; because the state of 
society there has been much less understood than theit military 
virtues, and because, when understood, it will be found, at least, 
as worthy of admiration, that we feel a greater interest in the 
first part of Colonel Stewart's work, whic^h treats of their cha¬ 
racter and their manners, than in that which details with so much 
animation the military services of the Highland regiments. 

No doubt, there are riiany circumstances connected with the 
manners and the history of the Highlanders—^with their ‘situation 
and their habits, which qualify tnem in a peculiar degree for a 
military life. But it is not from any peculiar fierceness of dis¬ 
position, nor from mere bodily strength, that they are thus qua¬ 
lified. It is because tliey are active and hardy ; regardless of 
weather; patient of hunger and of fatigue; and, above all, be¬ 
cause they are strict and faithful in the performance of their 
duties, and actuated in all their conduct by stern and lofty 
sentiments of honour and of duty, such as are not generally 
found among the lower ranks of any other people in the world. 
It is thus that their champter is described by those who have 
the best opportunities oPoecoming thoroughly acquainted with 
it; it is thus that it ought To be desbribed from the testimony 
of unquestionable historical facts. And, if all this be true, it is 
plain that a great part df their military reputation is to be 
ascribed rather to moral than physical qualifications. 

The ancient history of the Highlanders, though, like the early 
history of most other nations, it is very defective, informs us of 
some, tacts which are very important with reference to the cha- 
rnx^ter of this people.^Jt is true, beyond all doubt, that the an¬ 
cient capital of th#J^gs of Scotland was situated in the very 
heart or the l||(|mhnds, and that it was not till the eleventh 
<’oniury (hi 1066) that it Was removed to the Lowlands by King 
i^Ialcom Ceaumore, It is, perhaps, not so clear that those almost 
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imperceptible, ruins which the eyes ot'somc sharp-sighted anti¬ 
quaries have detected on the north-western coast of Argyle- 
shire are the identical remains of the ancient Bcrigoniiup. But 
the castle of Dunstaffnage, of which the walls arc still standing, 
and which is situated at no great distance from tlic ruins we 
have mentioned, was most certainly the royal palace; and it 
was from Dunstaffnage to Scohe, in the Lowlands of Perthshire, 
that Malcom Ceanmore removed his court. 

It is no wonder that this removal was • the cause of a great 
change in the Highlands. A great part of the population, and 
almost the whole commerce oi the country, followed the court, 
and from tliat time forward the Highlanders attracted little of 
attention of the government. Considering tlie present state 
of the Highlands, it may seem strange to any one iinactjuainted 
with the ancient history of that country—we mean with such 
part of that history as is authentic—to hear any thing said of 
Its commerce. But those who .are thus unacquainted with it, 
will wonder still more when they hear that, in those ancient 
times, the greatest commercial town in Scotland was situated 
in the wildest pa’*t of the Highlands—in Lochaber—at the foot 
ol‘ Bennevis—and is mentioned by Hollingshed under the very 
name of Ihverlochy, which is still given to the ruins of tiiat 
mighty castle now standing near the site of the ancient town. 
Till Malcom Ceanmore had emigrated with his Court to the 
Lowlands, it was in the town and port of Inverlochy that the 
commerce of Scotland was principally carried on, not merely 
with the French and Spaniards, with whom a very extensive 
trade had long subsisted, but with the other parts of the world 
that had any intercourse with North Britain. The decay of this 
commerce was the natural consequence of the desertion of the 
Highlands by the royal court and the great body of the 
population. 

The state of learning and of the arts, considered with refe¬ 
rence to the condition of other countries, was at least, in these 
remote ages, if not further advanced, ^certainly in as forward a 
stale among the Highlanders as in any other part of Great 
Britain. Soipe of the monuments of their learning have escaped 
the fury of the barbarous reformers of later ages; and those 
works of the monks and abbots of Iona which have botui pre¬ 
served in foreign countries, where their value was more per¬ 
fectly understood, are sufficient evidence,, not merely of tire 
piety and gpod feelings of their authors, but of tlie very consi¬ 
derable extent of their learning. But although the monastery 
of Iona, for several agesrafter the seat of royalty had been trOiis- 
ferred to .the Lowlands, continued to produce men of distin- 
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^uished learning, it had gradually declined for a long time 
before its total destruction at the Reformation. 

From the time of King Malcom III., or, as he is commonly 
called,' Malcom Ceanmore, the Highlands were utterly neg¬ 
lected by the government, and in a great degree forsaken by 
the people. In the following passage, Colonel Stewart describes 
some vestiges of the more ancient times:— 

“ In many parts of the Highlands, however, ruins and foundations 
of places of strength and of castles, arc so frequent as to exhibit proofs 
of a population more numerous than in later ages. The marks and 
traces of the plough also evidently demonstrate that cultivation was 
more extended than at present. Fields, on tlie mountains, now bleak 
and desolate, and cpvered only with heath and fern, exhibit as distinct 
ridges of the plough as arc to be seen on the plains of Moray. Woods 
and cultivation gave a genial warmth to the climate, which planting 
and other improvements would probably restore. As an instance of 
these marks of the ancient population, 1 shall confine my observations 
to one district. In a small peninsula of four miles in breadth, situated 
between the rivers Tumraell and Garry, in Atholc, extending from 
f>trowan to the port of JLfOch Tummell, about ten miles in Icngtli, and 
ending at the point of Invergarry, below the pass of Killickrankic, 
there are so many foundations of ancient habitations (and these of 
apparent note), as to indicate a remarkably numerous population. 
They are fifteen in number. One circular building, near the house of 
Fincastle, is sixty-two feet in diameter; the walls are seven and a half 
feet thick, and a height of five feet is still remaining.” 

After mentioning other instancegj of the same kind, our author 
goes on to state that tradition assigns these buildings to the 
age of Ossian. “ In ancient poetry,’' he says, “ it is stated 
that the Fingallians had twelve castles in Glenlyon, but there 
are only ruins of seven visible at this day.” By the Fingallians 
are nuaint the more ancient Highlanders, whom we are sorry to 
hear designated by this fanciful name, which is associated rather 
with the bombastic paraphrases of Maepherson than with any 
thing that truly belongs to the Highlands. Colonel Stewart is 
much wiser when he clings to the only plain inference which 
can be drawn from the existence of these ruins, and says, that 
** the traces of a numerous population in former times are clear 
and incontrovertible.^’ 

The consequences of the removal of the seat of royalty to 
•the south he thus describes 

The extension of their dominions occasioned the frequent absence 
of the kings i'rom the ancient seats of their governments. At length, 
when, about the year 1066, the court was removed by Malcom 
f'canniorc, never to return to tlic mountains, the sepulchres, as well as 
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the reshlencc of the future kings of Scotland, were henceforth to 
be in the south; and Dunfermline became the royal cemetery in¬ 
stead of Icolm-Kill, where so many kings, chiefs, and bishops, emi¬ 
nent ecclesiastics, and men of learning lie entombed. That uni¬ 
versity, which had for ages been the fountain whence religion and 
learning were diffused among the people, was now^ deserted. The 
removal of the seat of authority was speedily followed by the usual 
results. The Highlanders were impoverished. Nor was this the 
only evil that resulted from the transference of the seat of govern¬ 
ment. The people, now beyond the reach of the ‘laws, became 
turbulent and fierce ; revenging in person those wrongs for which t!ic 
administrators of the laws were too distant and too feeble to alford 
redress. Tlienco arose the institution of chiefs, who naturally became 
the judges and arbiters in the quarrels of their clansmen and followers, 
and who were surrounded by men devoted to the defence of their 
rights, their property, and their power: and accordingly the chiefs 
established within their own territories a jurisdiction almost wholly 
independent of their liege lord.’* 

There are very few occasions on which wc can doubt the 
accuracy of our author’s opinions, and none on which wc can 
dispute the extent of his information. But wc arc not quite 
satisfied that all the notions which he expresses in this passag;e 
are correct. The truth is, that there is a great want of authen¬ 
tic records to stipply information on the subject. On what 
authority, for instance, is it stated, that the institution of chiefs 
Avas the consequence of transferring the royal residence to the 
Lowlands ? or that the Highlanders from that time became tur¬ 
bulent and ferocious? It may he a very plausible inference 
that a people from among whom the autliority for enforcing the 
law was entirely withdrawn, should thereupon become disorderly 
or even ferocious:—but mere probability, in the absence of 
positive evidence, is not enough to IcadT us to this conclusion. 
‘True it is, that many acts of violence were committed in tlic 
Highlands after the royal residence was transferred to the south; 
but is it true, that at any time subsequent to the year 106b, thci 
general character of the Highlanders Avas more i'erocious than 
tluit of thoLoAvland Scots, among whom the kings resided, and 
the courts were held ? If there be any thing in tlie history of 
Scotland which proves this, it has escaped our research ; and 
has not even been referred to by those, whose opinions would 
have been supported by any such testimony. But at pre.sent, 
all authority goes to show, that there was as much blood spilt in 
])rtvate feuds, and that as many deeds of lawless violence were 
committed in countries to the south of the Forth, as among the 
Highlands. Nor do we think it by any tneans certain tliat our 
author is right, when he asserts that the institution of chiefs was 
a consequence of the removal of the seat of royalty. The notion 
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that the king went forth from the Highlands, accompanied by 
tlie nobility, and followed by the great body of the people ; 
and that among the residuary population of the Highlands 
chiefs arose, and clans were fonntal, as the substitutes for the 
more regular government wdiich had been exercised while their 
kings lived among them, seems plausible enough, till we con¬ 
sider that those families of which the chiefs were the head, 
could not have been insignificant wheir their kings were among 
them. 

The truth is, that the liistory of the Highlanders, from the 
time of Malcolm Ceanmore till the seventeenth or eighteenth 
century, is so exceedingly defective, and so little is knowai of 
the system of clanship or of the manners of the people during 
the intermediate period, that it is now impossil)le to ascertain 
whether any sudden and complete change took place in the 
state of society among the Ilighfandcrs after the removal of 
the court to Scone. Aftd in the absence of all certain infor¬ 
mation, when it is considered that acts of violence and nfis-rule 
prevailed as much in the Lowdands after the kings removed 
thither, as before, there is no reason to conclude that such acts 
became more frequent in the Highlands in consequence of that 
removal. If the spirit of the Highlanders was more turbulent 
t lian that of the Lowjanders, the presence of the royal authorit 5 % 
which could not restrain the hitter, must have been veuy in¬ 
adequate to maintain order in the Highlands; and ilierel’ore 
could not, by its removal, produce any great change in the 
character of the-peopltj. On the other hand, if the natural dis¬ 
position of the Highlanders was loss turbulent than that of the 
southern Scots, it was still less likely that the removal of the 
royal residence should^cause such a revolution in their manners, 
as should convert them at once into a nation of fierce barba¬ 
rians, where each man was tlic avemrer of his own wrongs, till 
chiefs arose among them, who decieled the quarrels of their 
clansmen, and directed their united strength against some 
neighbouring tribe. The probability is that the institution 
of chiefs and clans was not the consequence of the rmnoval 
of the kings, but existed even while the seat of royalty 
was within the bognds of the Highlands; and that, as 
well before as after that event, acts of violence were as often 
committed, in the Imwlands as in the Highlands, and the 
power of the crown as little' able to restrain them in the one 
country as in the other. < • ' 

;sjs|p'was the rebellion of 1715, and 1745, which first at- 
ti^ted the attention of the British Government to the peculiar 
state of society in the Highlands. The system of clanship, and 
theheivditary power of the chieftains^ was found then subsisting 
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in the same stale in which, for aught that appears to the con¬ 
trary (unless the conjecture of Colonel Stewart be right), it had 
existed from tlje earliest period to which the history of this 
people can be traced. And it is a remarkable peculiarity of 
the Highlandersj that all writers of authority concur in the 
accounts which they give of their character and disposition, 
and of the state of society in which they lived up to the time 
when the legislature made them the object of l^hasc penal 
statutes which produced so great a change in their condition. 
The descriptions of the earliest of these writers accord entirely 
with those of the latest. The system of clanship, with all its 
defects, continued for centuries unchanged; and, during its 
continuance, preserved the same character to the people,—the 
same succession to property in the same families,—the same 
attachment and devotion of the clansmen to their chiefs and to 
each other, which had distinguished the Highlanders from the 
earliest period of their history. Eighteen Highland chiefs 
fought under Kobert Bruce at Bannockburn; and it appears 
from the list of tliem which is preserved by Colonel Stewart, 
that, with very fev exceptions, the direct descendants of these 
chiefs are all in possession of their paternal estates to this day. 

“ When we consider ” (says our author) " the state of turbulence 
and mis>rule which prevailed in the Highlands, this unbroken succes¬ 
sion for five hundred years of so great a proportion of the chief agi¬ 
tators and leaders is the more remarkable, as there has been a greater 
change of property within the last forty years of tranquillity, abun¬ 
dance, and wealth, than in the preceding two hundred years of feuds, 
rapine, and comparative poverty.’’ , ... 

This fact leads us to one of the.peculiar characteristics of 
this people. The unbroken succession of families was occa¬ 
sioned by the strength of those feelings of attachment, and of 
that principle of steadfastness and fidelity w^hich prevailed 
among tliem,—a principle which it was the essential object of 
clanship, to maintain, and which accorded so much with their 
natural dispositions, as to be evinced By many singular and 
affecting customs. Some of them are mentioned by our author. 

** The attachment and friendship of kindred families, and clans, 
were confirmed by many ties. It has been the uniform practice in the 
families of the Campbells of Melford, Duntroon, and. Dunstaffnage, 
that when the head of either family died, the chief mourners should 
be the two other lairds, one of whom supported the head to the grave^ 
while the other walked before the corpse. In this manner friendship 
took the place of the nearest consanguinity; for even the oldest sons of 
the deceased were not permitted to interfere witji this arrangement. 
The first progenitors Of these families were three sons of the family of 
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Argyle, who took this method of preserving the friendsliip, and secur¬ 
ing the support of their posterity to one another. 

In a manner somethii^ similar^ the family of Breadalbano had their 
bonds of union and friendship, simple in themselves^ but spfiicknt to 
secure the support of those whom they were intended to unite. The 
motto of the armorial bearings of the family is Follow me.’* This 
significant call was assumed by Sir Colin Campbell, Laird of Gle- 
norchy, who was a Knight Templar of Rhodes, and is still known in 
the Highlands by the designation of Caillain du nu Roidh, ‘ Black 
Colin of Rhodes.* Several cadets of the family assumed mottos ana- 
It^ous to that of this chivalrous knight; and when the chief called 
‘ Follow me,' he found a ready compliance from Campbell of Glcn- 
falloch, a son of Glenorchy, who says, * Thus far,’ that is, to his heart’s 
blood, th-j crest being a dagger piercing a heart; from Achline, who 
says, * With heart and hand; * from Acliallader, who says, ‘ With 
courage j’ and from Barcaldine, who says, * Paratus sum Glenlyon, 
more cautious, says, * Qua recta seqmr.* A neighbouring knight and 
baron, Menzies of Menzies, and Flemyng of Moness, in token of 
friendship, say, ‘ Will God, I shall,’ and * The deed will show.’ An 
ancestor of mine, also a neighbour, says, * Beware.’ ” 

Many remarkable instances are given of the strength of 
attachment which animated the individuals of every clan 
from the highest to the lowest. The same disposition was al¬ 
ways manifested towards the person of their chief, and some¬ 
times in a very stiiking manner. At the battle of Inverkcithing, 
w'hicji was fought between the royalists and Cromwell, five 
hundred of the clan Maplean were left dead on the field. 
During the battle seven brothers of the clan sacrificed their 
lives in defence of their chief. Sir Hector Maclean, who was 
hard pressed by the enemy. These brothers successively sup¬ 
ported him, ajid covered him from the weapons of his assailants; 
and as each of them was killed, another of them rushed into his 
place to cover the chief, calling out Another for Hector !’* 
This exclamation, repeated ih so remarkable a situation by these 
brothers, has never .been forgotten in the Highlands. It is 
associated with this act of heroism* and is stilhcdmmoii as ap¬ 
plied to the occurrence of any great emergency which requires 
Instant succour. Another instance of ; the same kind occurred 
at the battle of Eintpry (or KilUcnuikie, as it is more commonly 
called), during which Xc^ehiel was attended by his foster-bro¬ 
ther. who, as our author expresses followed him like his 
shadgm^eady to assist him with his sword^ and cover him 
of the enemy. During the battle, the chief sud- 
sight of his friend, and, on turning to look for him, 

•i him lying on the ground expiring from the wound of an 
arrow which liad pierced his breast. He was just able to tell 
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Lochiel that he had seen one of the enemy, a Highlander in 
Mackay's army, aiming an arrow at his chief from the rear; that 
he immediately sprung behind, and saved him by receiving the 
mortal wound in his own body. 

No doubt the history of every country affords individual in¬ 
stances of heroism, and of the devoted attachment of friends, 
which may vie with those which are recorded in the simple annals 
of the Highlanders. There is hardly, indeed? upon earth, any na¬ 
tion, however degraded and debs^sed, from the history ofwnich, 
even in their worst times, such instances might not, perhaps, be 
produced. Even where bad habits and bad institutions produce 
the most unfavourable effects upon the morals of a people, some 
rare examples of virtue maybe found, which, though insufficient 
to rescue the national character from its degradation, may yet 
be sufficient to save the honour of human nature. But with the 
Highlanders these qualities are a prpminent part of the national 
character ; they appear at every stage of their history, and are 
manifested by all ranks, from the imief to the meanest clans¬ 
man. The traditional records of every important event, the 
incidents which are told of the life of each individual, have an 
invariable reference to these virtueSi^ and perpetuate them 
among the people. 

A story which is authenticated by records which exist at this 
day, and which was certainly ^t unknown to “ the author of 
Wavoiiey,’^ is mentioned by our author as having occurred in 
his own family, sometime previous to the year 1477. It throws 
too much light on the habits and character of this,people dur¬ 
ing turbulent times for us to omit it. Though there was no 
Fergus Macivor, who led forth his clan to support tlie disas¬ 
trous cause of the House of Stuart in 1746, yet it is true that 
in thelifteeiith century a chief and clan of that name possessed 
the lands of Glenquaich, and a great part of Glenlyou, in the 
county of Perth. A ouariel arose about that time between 
Stewart of Garth and Macivor^ the cliuse of which shows hoW 
strong an attachiuent subsisted among chiefs and clansmen. 

** The laird of Garth had been nur^ by a woman of the clan 
Maedianuid, which was then, and is still, i^retty numerous in Glen> 
lyon and Bmadalbane. This wofcoan hldjiwo Sons, one of whom, 
foster-brother to tlie laird^!> hiving been dkich injured by Macivor in.h, 
dispute, threatened for redress to hii^ foslef-brbther; and the 

two. brothers irntnediaidy Mt out fbn that purpose to the Castle Of 
Garth, twelve or fourteen miles distant. ; In those days a fosterdirq^ 
ther was regarded as qne of the family; and Macivor,, Well awire 
the quarrel of the Macdlarmids would be espou^d.by his 
ordered a pursuit. The young niira being hard pressed, threw them¬ 
selves into a deep po61 of the river Lyon, mherc they hoped tliat their 
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pursuers would not venture to follow them. The foster-brother- was, 
however, desperately wounded with an arrow, and drowned in the 
pool, which still retains , the name of Linne Donnel, or Donald’s 
Pool. The other succeeded in reaching Garth, Resolved to avenge 
his friend’s death, the laird collected his followers, and marched to 
Glenlyon. Macivor mustered his men, and met the invaders about 
the middle of the glen* . The chieRains stepped forward between the 
two bands in the hope of .settling the affair amicably. Garth wore a 
plaid, the one side of which was red, and the other a dark-coloured 
tartan,* and on proceeding to thd, conference, he told his men, that, if 
the result was amicable, the darker side of the plaid should remain 
outward as it was; if otherwise, he would give the signal of attack 
by turning out the red aide. They were still engaged in the con¬ 
ference, when Macivor whistled loud, and a number of armed men 
started up from the adjoining rocks and bushes, where they had been 
concealed, while the main body were drawn up in front. ‘ Who are 
these,’ said Stqwart; ‘ and fpr what purpose are they them ? ’ ‘ They 
are only a herd of ray roes tlja| are frisking about the rocks,’ replied 
Macivor. ‘ In that case/ said the other, ' it is time,for me to call my 
hounds.’ Then, turning his plaid, he rejoined his men, who were 
watching his motions, and instantly advanced. Both parties rushed 
forward to the combat j the Macivors gave way, and were pursued 
eight miles further up the glen. Here they turned to make a last 
effort, but were again driven Back with great Joss. The survivors fled 
across the mountains to another part of the country, and were for 
some time not permitted to return. Macivor’s land was, in the mean 
time, seized by the vjetorsi and IsfVr confirmed what the .sword had 
won.” 

The charters under the great seal of King James III., by 
which Macivor’s lands were grarited to Stuart <d' Garth, arc 
still preserved, and are reeprded in the public llcgister-office 
in Edinburgh. The names of the field of battle,—of a large 
fragment of rock, near which Stnart*s, men pulled off their 
sandals or cuarans ^—-of the cairns or heaps of stones which still 
mark the graves of those who were killed, attest the truth of 
this tradition. A few years ago, on the spot which has always 
been called tfie Field pf there were dug up a sword and 

a battle-axe muph corro^pd by rust. 

This gift of lands f|nhr,the crown,, to which it had no legal 
title, conferred pa. one who hnd no other, right to them than 
■Umt of having wrested them from a fellow-subject, strange as 
sepm, IS not an instance of the most reprehensible part 
o| tljte of the Government tomrds the Highlanders.— 

"fWlpiaiTel between Macivor originated in the 

W^Sth ofatibachmeni whiph subsisted between Stewart and his 
^liiter-brother, «md not in any project of conquest for tlu' ex¬ 
tension of his estate. Macivor was the aggressor, and prii- 
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voked tJie quarrel. But there arc no traces of the interference 
of the crown, till the Macivots were almost utterly extirpated. 
The story as it stands is remarkable as an instance of that unity 
of feeling and strength of attachment which bound together the 
chief and his clansmen. 

Bnt the part which the crOwn took in the disputes between 
the chiefs was, for the most part, of a much more mischievous 
nature. Instead of exerting its authority to restrain those 
feuds, it never interfered but for the purpose of'“inciting them 
to mortal extremities j and frequently issued commissions 
authorising a chief to make a raid into the countiy of some 
neighbouring tribe with which he was at war, and to lay it 
waste with fire and sword. The object of this barbarous policy 
was, sometimes, to punish some act construed into a contempt 
of the royal authority; at other times, it was a mode of dis¬ 
tress for tlic non-payment of taxes or services claimed by the 
crown. When commissions of this kind were not granted 
ilircctly by the crown, they proceeded from some of the few 
groat nobles who claimed the feudal superiority over the lands 
occupied by the clans. Such was the authority granted by the 
Bari of Argyle to Lochiel and Appin, directing an incursion 
into the territory of the Macleans in Morven and Mull, So 
late as the year 16B5, the Marquis of Athol granted a commis¬ 
sion to the Laird of Ballcchen to make an incursion into the 
country of Argyle, and to take and keep possession of the lands 
of the Campbells. This order was issued by Athol to revenge 
himself and his followers for a foray which had previously been 
made by the Campbells into his country, during which there 
was raucJi robbing and bloodshed. The revenge which was 
thus intended against the Campbells seems to have been amply 
inflicted j for Ballechen, with his Stewarts, penetrated to -In¬ 
verary, the residence of Argyle, and there hanged eighteen 
gentlemen of the name of Campbell. The commission, under 
sanction of which this atrocity was perpetrated, is still pre¬ 
served in the charter chest of the fairly of Ballechen. ” It 
prescribes,” sslys our author, ** all the intcAded operations, and 
grants the estates to be conquered, with an air of authority re¬ 
sembling the solemnity of a royal mandate.'* 

The unfavourable impression which the mention of such 
deeds as these tend to excite, as to the character of the 
ianders, is partly removed by the reference which is made 
by our author to the state of the Lowlands of SOotlaiid at the 
very same periods; but more effectually by the peculiar 
situation of the Highlandefs, and by the means which were 
taken to incite their feuds to acts of the most otitrageuos 
violence. 

VOL* XX. XQ. XL* 2 F 
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When Lindsay# oJf Pitscottie, describes his Lowland country¬ 
men as being in such a situation that “ much herships (cattle- 
lifting) and slaughter was in the land and boroughs, great 
cruel^ of nobles jininng themselves# for slaughters, dheft, and 
murder were their patent; that he Was ^esteemed the sgreatest 
man of renown and fame that was the greatest brigand thief or 
murderer." It is impossible to believe that the Highlanders were 
more turbulent,than the other people Of Scotland- In point of 
morality, the proceedings of me,chiefs and clans against each 
other in their feuds, stood on the same footir^ with the trans¬ 
actions of independent nations in a state of warfare. The 
conduct of clansmen to each other,* and their domestic habits, 
are entirely free from thaf ii^eprpach which attaches to the great 
body of the Lowlanders. ; It is only in the conduct of their 
hostilities, and during the continuance of warfare, that we can 
perceive much to blame in the conduct of the Highlanders; 
and# in these cases, violence and bloodshed, between distinct 
tribes, committed, if not always, certainly in most instances 
under the sanction of the crown or the feudal superior (whose 
authority in such cases was recognised by the law), is a reproach 
to the supreme authority in the state, rather than to the cha¬ 
racter of the people. 

It fills us with regret when we consider the conduct of our 
government towards the Highlanders, on many occasions. The 
vengeance of Ballcchen and his clansmen against another tribe 
with wiiom they were living in open warfare, was executed un¬ 
der tlie lawful authority of the feudal superior. It was the wild 
justice inflicted by an exasperated clan, but yet iutlicted under 
a recognized watraut. The slaughter of the M acdouakls of Glenco 
was sanctioned by our own government, by the ministers pf King 
William III, acting under the sign-manual of that monarch 
himself. The worst outrages committed after the most grievous 
persecutions, by the ohms agafnst each other, seem rnere 
trifles when compared with that most treacherous and bloody 
work, for whicli nothing in the shape of provocation can be 
assigned. . treatment could have been mote calculated to 
goad a fieri?® people tp the most desperate acts of rebel- 
lio!i-?-Tto a systematic defiance and resistance of the govern¬ 
ment:, and It kra prpgd testimony tp-the character of . the 
Highlanders, that, altfiphgb many opportunities of Retaliation 
hay® offered themselvies, they hayg eyei?, disdained to ua® them. 

In the fltcunistances which i®d tp this dreadful massacre of 
, the Maiedpnhl'^Sj there is unfortunately nothing to palliate the 
conduct King William his ministers, ,■ Some of them, 
particularly thosecretary ^taif, a settled ill-will towards 
,this ill-fated clap, which vtm infeiiiiej by the misrepresentations 
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<Sf some bitter eticmir^ among their neighbours. The greatesf 
offence which the Macdonalds^ of Glenco had committed in the 
eyes of King William, was ttiat of having fought under the 
Lord Dundee in 1689, at the battle of Rinrory, But this was 
t«n offence of which many other clans were erj^ually guilty, and 
for which, if It had not been for the clamours which the xnashacre 
of (Jlenco and his peoj^le had elicited, there is good reason to 
think that they might in turn have all sudetedfro|n that venge¬ 
ance of which the Macdonalds were the victims. The cir¬ 
cumstances attending this massacre are loo interesting to ( - 
cape our attention. 

After the battle of Rinrory, it was not till 1691 that Lord 
Breadalbane, on belialf of tlie government, proposed a cessation 
of hostilities, which was acceded to by the several Highland 
chiefs, and among the rest by Macdonald of Glenco. In Aii- 
giKst 1691, a pToclaraation was published, offering indemnity to 
all those engaged in the rebellion, who should come in and 
t,ike the oath of allegiance to King William before the 1st of 
Janiiaiy following. Towards tlie end of December, Glenco 
went to the governor of Fort William, which was the nearest 
garrison, tendered his submission, and offered to take the 
oatb prescribed by the proclamation; but the governor in¬ 
formed him that he had no authority to administer the oatli, 
and therefore advi«ed him to proceed without delay to luvoiary, 
whore he would find an officer who had proper au’thoiity. Iiive- 
rary, however, was fur distant—it was the d<»j)th of a most in¬ 
clement winter—the roads were blocked up with snow’^, and as 
it ajipeared doubtful whether Glenco could roach Iiiverary 
within the time pri'scnbcd by the proclamation, the governor 
of Fort William gave him a letter, which certified that he had 
gone through mistake to Fort William, where theie was no one 
authorised to administer the oath. Glenco hastened to fnve- 
vary, but his journey W'as retarded by the weather, and he vras 
there several days before vSir Colin Campbell, of Ardkinlas, the 
officer appointed to administer the oath, could arrive. It was 
now the 6th of January, and Ardkifilas hesitated to administer 
the oath; but Glenco besought him with tear$» and promised to 
bring in all his people. Ardkiiilas at length administered the 
oath, and sent to the privy council in Edinburgh a certificate 
of the fact, and of the reasons of the delay, together with tile 
letter of certificate of the governor of Fort William. Bfit 
the clerk of the council, by the advice of one of its members, 
refused to lay the certificate and letter concerning Glenco be¬ 
fore the privy council j and even endeavoured, though unsuc¬ 
cessfully, to erase them firom the paper on which they were 
* * ‘ 3 f 2 
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written, which contained also oertihcates relating to other 
persons. 

Secretary Stair and King William now decided the fate of 
Glenco and his people, and resolved they should be utterly- 
extirpated, Some of the letters written by Stair to military 
officers, and others, on this subject, are still preserved, and 
there runs through them all a strain of cold, deliberate, re¬ 
lentless cruelty, at which humanity shudders. He seems to 
have resolved, that on some of the Highland clans the ven- 

f eance of the government should fall with a terrible force; and 
e exults when he sees that the storms of winter would assist 
the dreadful work which he contemplated. It is scarcely con¬ 
ceivable that any human being in the rank and station of this 
man could write the following passage, which is literally ex¬ 
tracted from one of his letters : “ The winter is the only season 
in which we are sure the Highlanders cannot esca[)e us, nor 
carry their wives, bairns, and cattle, to the inountaiuh. It is 
the only time that they cannot escape you, for human consti¬ 
tutions cannot endure to be 'long out of houses. Tins ib Ihe 
proper season to maul them, in the cold long nights/’ The 
description of those letters given in the Report of the Commis¬ 
sioners of the Scots Parliament, who were appointed to inquiie 
into the circumbtances of the massacre, is in the following 
words;—“ The said letters, without any insinuation of any 
method to be taken that might well separate the Glenco men 
from the rest, did, in place of prescribing a vindication, of 
public justice, order them to be cut off and rooted out in 
earnest, and to purpose, and that suddenly, and secretly, and 
quietly, and all on a sudden; which are the express terms of 
the said letters; and comparing them and the other letters with 
what ensued, Appear to have been the only warrant and cause 
of their slaughter, which in effect was a barbarous murder.” 
Though these commissioners are thus explicit on the transac¬ 
tion, they endeavour, but in vain, to excuse the king from tbe^ 
guilt of having authored this massacre. Whatever the me^ 
were by whiduCing William was wrought upon to author^ 
wholesale murder, veigr words of the warrant whicln? 
under the sign*manual, as set forth in the Repof 
guilt of that bloody deed irremoveahly upjOKp 
warrant was as follows 


« Willittm R. 

** As for Macklan of Glenco* and thi^t tribe, ^ df 

tinguiffied lirom the rest of the Highlandera fe he proper, for the 
vindication of public justice, to extirpate thf^m ^tkievet» 
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After this, il is not, perhaps; easj to say thit diy one was 
more forward than the king and his secretary in instigating 
this dreadful work. But from Various passages in the report 
which we have .quoted, it would appear that the Xord Breadal- 
bane, who had aii ancient feud with the Macdonalds of Glenco, 
was one of the hiost^aotii^e and efficient, though, perhaps, the 
most secret; of their enemies; and that even Argyle was dis¬ 
posed to assist in the utter extermination of this clan. Stair 
says, in one of his letters, that ** the Earls oF Argyle and 
Breadalbane have promised' that they (the Macdonalds) shall 
have no retreat in their boundSv^ And so conscious was 
Breadalbane of his guilt, and so great his terror, when he 
found the matter had been taken up bythe Scots Parliament, 
that (as appears from the evidence and* the Report of the com** 
missioners) he sent a person ** to'the deceased Qlenco'S sons, 
and offered to them, it they would declare under their hands, 
that the Earl of Breadalbane was free and clear of the said 
slaughter; they might be assured of the Earl’s kindness for 
procuring their remission and restitution.” 

Campbell of Glenlyon, the captain who commanded the 
troops employed to effect the massacre, was a near relation and 
adherent of the Earl of Breadalbane. This officer, with a 
party of about one hundred and twenty men, of the regiment 
of Argyle, arrived in Glenco on the first of February, 1762, 
with orders to execute the work of extirpation. Glenco, sus¬ 
pecting that these troops came with some unfriendly intention, 
came out to meet them on their first appearance, attended by 
his fcllowers, who were armed and prepared to resist any at¬ 
tack; But Campbell assured him that they came with no lios- 
tile design, but only to be quartered there for a time, upon 
which, it is stated in the Report from which we have already 
quoted, " they were billetted in the country, and had free 
quarters and kind entertainment, living familiarly with the 
people, until the I3th day of Febru|try.” - On the 13th day 
of Februarybeing Saturday, aboutl‘:fw or five in the morn¬ 
ing, lieutenant Lindsay, with a f^ soldiers, 

came to old Gfenoo’s house,- where; a friendly 

amnner,:i^;and gctVn, Hhey' shot h^jpitber^'deadr.wit^;^^^ 
Vshets" aSvhe was ri^i^g out''of hishaving 
got up and put ch!|ier clothes, the soldiers stripped hfer nake«L 
and drew the rings' otf her fingers with their t^%,” ;j;The; rcst„ 
,cf':the!s‘'clan, wjith* few 

chief/ and.'-wer!^,jmlVC'dea|^i in'Ci^ bthod; with,^#,iiW^:*n|sfe 
elty. ' Thefeidls of thc'ffiaasiicb,; aa-given ■ 

d bind 

i< 
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them hand aad foot, and killed them one by ohe witli shot.’^ 
At the same place' a woman, and a boy of four or five years 
of age, were killed: at another place a man of eighty years of 
age; and at another ** there was also a tihlld missed, and no¬ 
thing found of him but the liand.” 

Of the few who escaped and fied to hills, several pe¬ 
rished during those “ cold long nights/’ as expected by the 
Secretary, lu consequence of the Eeport of the Commis¬ 
sioners, an address was presented by the Purliaraent to the 
King, praying that the guilty persons might be prosecuted. 
When we consider who were the persona implicated, we can¬ 
not wonder that no such prosecution was ever insUtuted. 

It is surely no wonder if the Highlanders, who, from their 
notions of right and justice, were disposed to regard King 
Willianr as uiduwluUy occupying the throne, were, by such an 
act as this, htiengthened m their averhjon to the if^volutiou 
establishm<etit. Hut it would be going too far to say that the mas¬ 
sacre of Gienco was the occasion of the rebellious in 1715 and 
1745, since the same spirit of disatfectiou to tin* family by 
which the House of Stuart was dispossessd of tlie throne, 
had been miinifobted before the massacre itself, and had sti¬ 
mulated the government to tliat dreadful infliction. The sub¬ 
sequent rebellions, liowever, prove that such measures do not 
tend to eradicate disairectiou. 

* Morally speaking, and without regard to political considera¬ 
tions, the conduct of the great body of the llighlandons who were 
engaged in these rebellions, reflects no disci edit upon the gene¬ 
ral character of the people; audwe shall mention a fact which oc¬ 
curred in the year 1745 (and which we are glad to see has not 
escaped the attention of Colonel Stuart), that shows the High¬ 
landers to have been animated with feelings too noble to inflict 
any retaliation upon the authors of the Gleneo massacre, even 
when the most favourable opportunity occurred. We give the 
story as it is told by our aulmor: 

“ One instance of the force of principle, founded on a sense of 
honour, and its coDsequeUt Influence, was e:^ibited in the year 1745« 
when the rebel army Jay at Kirkliston, near die,seat of the Earl of 
Stair, whose grandJather^ when Secretary of State for Scotland^ in 
169S1, bad transmitted to Campbell of Glenlyon the orderi^ of King 
William for the massacre of Gienco. Macdonald of Gleneo, the im¬ 
mediate descendant of the unfortunate genUenmm, who, with all his 
(eireept a child carried away by hk nurse in the dark), fell a 
aUPmce to this horrid massacre, had joined thd rebels with all his fol- 
"Itewers, and was then in West Lothian, Prince Charles, anxious to 
save the house and property of Lord Stair, and to remote from his 
followers all excitement to revenge, but Ot the same time not com¬ 
prehending their true character, proposed that the Gienco tncia’ 
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should be marched to a distance from Lord $tatr*8 house and rmrks. 
lest the remembrance of the share which his grandfather had had iu 
the order for extirpating tl»e whole dap, should now excite u spirit of 
revenge. When tne proposal was communicated to the Glenco men, 
they declared that if that was the case they must retui n ^Iiome, If 
they were considered so dishonourable as to take revenge on an InnO" 
cent man, they were not fit to remain with honourable men, nor to 
support an honourable cause j and it was not without rauoii explana¬ 
tion and great persuasion, that they were prevented from matching 
away the next morning.’* ' * 

tt seems to us an extraordinary fact in the history of the 
Highlanders, that no such consequences to the tranquillity of 
the country as might naturally have been looked for, resulted, 
on any occasion, from the many acts of government by -which 
they weic exasperated. The wighland clans, indeed, marched 
out to battle at various times against the wovermneut of the 
country, and often against each other. But these were all occa- 
casiojis on which war was regularly levied and conducted upon 
sy&tcm. There was nothing of popular commotion in any of 
these cases. In truth, their habits and opinions, and manner 
of life, were wholly inconsistent with those impulses and agita-' 
tions which in other countries have incited the people to take 
up arms against the established authorities. They were, in¬ 
deed, always ready to follow their chief, and weie entirely 
devoted to his cause, Bpt the wildness and irregularity which 
are supposed to be incident to that state of society which 
existed in the Highlands, belonged merely to their mode of 
living, and had but small influence upon iheit moral conduct. 
Forays and cattle-lifting, it may be supposed, are scarcely 
compatible with strict morality; and yet, in truth, they are 
acts which, though constantly committed by the Highlanders, 
leave no greater stain on their moral conduct than the invasion 
and plunder of an independent state by the army of another 
with which it may be at war. Such acts were never known to 
be committed by the members of any clan towaids each other; 
and the uniform testimony of weU-infiqrn»ed persons establishes 
the fact, that invasions of property Wolvthg the guilt of theft 
or robbery were no where more untM>tnnptort than hmong the 
Highlanders, The other characteristics of this people may 
have perished, or may be impaired. xWe trust that they are 
neither lost nor im^iaired; but we think we may safely say that 
at least they are still distinguished for the same honesty and 
moderatioh. It is chiefiy to the degree in which these qualities 
predominate in the omjduct of the Highlanders that we must 
attribute tlieir patient submission i(though a very high spirited 
people) to those acts qf misgovemment of wn ioh they have 
Been so the victims* 
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The Dolicy of the acts of parliament by which they were 
deprived of their arms after the rebellion in 1715, and under 
more severe penalties after the rebellion of l74o, is perhaps 
questionable. But there can be no question at all to the 
folly and wanton tyranny of those restraints on their dress, 
which were ia^osed under heavy penalties at the latter period. 
Even the innuence of that terror which prevailed at the 
time, is a very inadequate excuse for iMs most extra qrdinaiy 
measure. It ts very truly said by Br. Johnson that it “ is to be 
considered rather as an ignorant v^ntonneas of power, than the 
proceeding of a wise and beneficent legislature,”^ Yet even this 
measure, which was so much calculated to irritate and exaspe-^ 
rate these proud clanstneU, produced no such effect, It was 
borne like the rest, without provoking a single act of violence 
or outrage; and it indicates not the least estimable part of the 
ftighland character, that the chief notice which they took of 
these most oppressive restrictions was in the way of ridiculing 
the resort to them. They were the occabiori of many jokes and 
satirical songs, which are still very well remembered. These 
show sufficiently that the Highlanders very bitterly felt the 
Oppressiveness and the di^race which was pqt upon them by 
this interference with their dress; and it appears from our 
author, that they suffered grievous inconvenience from a dress 
to which they were not accustomed, and which seems unsuited 
to their habits and situation. ” 

“The tight breeches were particularly obnoxious. Some who were fear¬ 
ful of oftending, or wished to render obedience to the law, which had not 
specified on what part of the body the breeches were to be worn, satisfied 
themselves with having in their possession this article of legal and loyal 
dress, which, either as the signal of submission, or more probably to 
suit tlieir own cdnvenicnce when on journeys, they often suspended 
over their shoulders upon their sticks; others who were more wary or 
less submissive, sowed up the centre of the kilt, with a few stitches 
between the thighs, which gave it something of the form of the trowsers 
worn by Dutch skippers. At first these evasions of the act were visited 
with considerable severity^ but at length the officers of the law seem to 
have acijuicsced in ffie interpretation put by the Highlanders upon the 
prohibition of fiiU act. This appears from the trial of a man of the name 
ofM*Alpia» cr DrummandWacgrcgor, ficoni Breadalbane, who was 
a<*quitteo, On his peeving that the kilt had beah stitched up in the 
middle. This trial took phl^ In 17J7» and was the fitst insisinee of re- 
laxatiofi in enforcing theW pf 174i7*” 'u i » * 

Theae laws for disarming atid profipfibing the Highland 
dresa made stiU more grievous by way in which they 
were* cnfhreed. Spies and tpforniers were spread throughout 
.|he whole rountry, and the people were compelled to come in 
find take oatlis which wqre {ranmd with ^ regard tq 
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it 

the peculiar habits and opinions of the Highlanders^ They 
were made to imprecate the vengeance of Heaven irpon 
themselves in various peculiar shapes, which are specified in 
these oaths with most disgusting and barbarous minuteness* 
Directions were at the same time given that it should be ad** 
ministered to every individual, and that a register should be 
kept with a description of the name, age, character, &c. of 
every person by whom it was taken. 

Our author mentions two instances which are to hc considered 
as exceptions from the general forbearance above attributed to 
the Hignlanders, though they are such in their circumstances, 
as leave no stain on the general character and conduct of the 
people. The instances which he mentions are those of iWunro 
of(htlcairn, and Campbell of Olenure, who were both assas¬ 
sinated 111 the Highlands after the rebellion in 1745. ^ 

Tlie case of Muuro was one so peculiar in its circumstances^ 
that it can scarcely be considered as a murder in any sense of 
the word. Mackenzie, wlio commanded a party of the king’s 
troops in 174f), duiing the pursuit of the chevalier, employed 
himself in laying waste with fire and sword the upper district of 
Lochaber, and amongst others burned the honsc and plundered 
the property ol’a ^*uau of the name of Cameron, who had served 
with the lobels at Culloden ; and during “^this operation, Mac¬ 
kenzie, with his own hand, put to death a boy, the sou of Ca¬ 
meron with circumstances of great cruelty. Very soon after 
this, the next day we believe, Cameron lay in wait on a pass 
through which ho kn'ew that Mackenzie and his party must 
taki' their vvay, determined to shoot Mackenzie. Munro of 
CulcUirn happenid to be with this party, A shower of rain 
was fallin'g, and Munro put on M-ackenzie’b cloak. Cameron 
knew the <^oak to he that which he had seen on Mackenzie, 
and having no doubt, when he saw tiie party coirie up, that it was 
worn by its proper owner, he fired and killed Munro. These are 
the facts of this case, as w^e have ascertained them on strict en- 
<iuiry, though our statement difiers in. spme respects from that 
given by our auUior, who says of Mr, Munro, that ** marching 
with a party of his men along the side of lock Arkaig, in hoch- 
aber, he &hot by a Highlander whose house had been burned, 
his cattle plundered, and his family turned out in the snow*” 
lie adds, tliat Mr. Munro was not the victim intended, and*t^en 
says, that his death occasioned the more observation and con¬ 
cern '' as it was the only instance of revenge Or murder in cold 
blood by tlie peb^ds during the progress of the insurrection/^ On 
Colonel Stewart^i| Own showing he is somewhat too hard on his 
cputti^inen in this mattery for taking the story even as he tells 
|t, omitting the most atrocious part of the provocation, it is a 
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harsh conetniction of tlio case to call this a murder in cold 
blood. Hostilities had not then ceased against the Hisyldanders; 
assuredly they had not yet ceased as against this poor Cameron. 
There could have been no cold blood on his side. What is 

S uite conclusive as to the conduct of Cameron is this fact'— 
lat though he was known to be (the man who shot Munro, and 
could at once have been apprehended, no proceeding against 
him was ever attenipled. * ^ 

Befojre We dismiss this case we may just mention, that in the 
authentic records of the transactions of that time, there appeal' 
some oircamstances in the conduct of Munro, which (however 
unfortunate his fate), go iome way towards disposing us 
scarcely to regard his death with those feelings which the fall 
of a biuye and high-minded soldier, in such circumstances, 
cannot fWl to excite. It appears that Munro himseifi and the 
party of men under his immediate command, had been guilty of 
gross and brutal outrages in Lochaber just befoie his death. 

The other instance mentioned by our author, was attended 
and followed by circumstances still more extraordinary. Mr. 
Campbell of Glenure, a gentleman of greut'^respectability, was 
in the year 1752 acting as factor or stewaid of a jiart of the 
estates forfeited on account of the rebellion. The duty whic.h 
this office imposed up’on him was of such u kind as was likely 
to make him obnoxious to the old tenants on these estates, and 
very great dissatisfaction was excited among them by the mode 
in which many of them had been dispossessed of their farms 
by Mr. Campbell. It is indeed, we fear, 'almost impossible to 
deny that there were circumstances m Ids conduct which so far 
from conciliating the minds of the people with whom he had 
to deal,^ contributed greatly to inflame them. One day as he 
was riding through a wood on one of those estates which were 
und^ uianagement, accompanied by his nephew and a ser- 
vaiitji he wasmurdeied by a shot fired at him from behind a 
rock. The mui derer never was discovered. 

This was a case of murder where the crime was deliberately 
perpetrated. It was,''indeed (what Colonel Stewart has with too 
little allowance called the case of Munro), an instance of re¬ 
venge 0 ? flaurder in cold blood- 
^ endeavours to discover the murderer were quite ineffec- 
tual. The case was one in which it was certainly most desira¬ 
ble, if possible, to visit with the heaviest vengeance of the law 
the guilty person. This was to be desired for an example to 
the people of the consequences of a cirhno'^ao atrocious, fbr 
the perpetration of whicli so many facilitipi Were afforded 
by the nature of the country, and soudKiiy provocations 
created by the treatment of the hot of which ^ia* 
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had been the only instance. It very unfortunately happened 
that an old feud had subsisted between the inhabitants of 
this part of the Highlands and the Oampbelis, which this 
murder of course tended to aggravate and perpetuate. The 
Campbells at this time, fromj the political situation of the 
country, had entirely the upper hand, and were at all times ten 
times more numerous and more powerful than their opponents. 
They were animated by so furious a spirit <jf revenge against 
the whole tribe of people among whom this murder was oom- 
raittetl, that they caused a gentleman of the name of Stowait 
(a near relation of the proprietor of the forfeited estate on 
which the murder had been committed) to be seized and tried 
as an ac<’essary to the murder. This gentleman was tried, 
condemned, executed, and hung in chains, as guilty of this 
murder. The proceedings on uiis trial were published; and 
thfe case is well known not only to all Scotem lawyers, but 
to every one acquainted with the history of that country. 
They will never be forgotten. The massacre of Olenco did not 
leave a bhu'ker stain than the result of this trial has left upon 
the memory of those who were concerned in the nefarious 
procce<lings by which the ooiidemnatioii of this devoted victim 
was obtained. , 

The history of the trial was not quite new to us, for we had 
read the published account of it; but the terms in which it is 
mentioned by our author, struck us as much more gentle than 
those in which it is {reuerally mentioned, or in which we should 
have a man of feeling to have himself expressed while the 
history of it was fresh on his mind. He sayfi»—The whole 
transaction caused a great sensation, and the iustice of the 
verdict and execution was much canvassed. It is now believed 
that the result would have been different had the trial taken 

{ )lace at a later period. Whether or not Mr. Stuart deserved his 
ate, it were well that all executions made such an impression 
on the minds of the people as this did, and still continues to 
make to this day,” Can Colonel Stewai}- have read the account 
of this trial? The strain of feeling;whicii runs through his 
work, makes us think better of him than to believe that he 
could, with a knowledge of what took place on that trial, dis¬ 
miss, with this faint and doubtful condemnation, an act of mur* 
der performed with such dreadful ceremony and deliberation* 
Before we leave this part of the subject, there is a fact re** 
specting th» oondnet of the Highlanders athongst themselves, 
to which we deem it right to direct the attention of our readers* 
Our author, whilo He insists with justice that his countrymen 
have not deserved the imputation of ferocity, mentions one or 
two circumstibncejs, without adverting to the effect which they 
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have in confirming the charges which be wishes to refute. We 
would wish td set him right as to his own argument in one of 
the most important of these facts, which he introduces for a 
very different purfioso than that of leading the reader to the 
conclusion to which nevertheless it inevitably tends. 

" it has been alledged that the ancient names and people 
must have been lemoved by violence, or extirpated to make 
room for the more lecent clans. This opinion seems more 
founded on conjecture than in fact, $uch changes often occur 
from natural causes. The name of Cunnison or Macconich was 
prevalent in Athol in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
ceutinies, yet not an individual of that name now remains. All 
died off without violence or expulsion. In the same period 
there were twenty-four small landed proprietors of the name of 
Macraby, but not a man of that name is now to be found; 
nor ia there even a tradition of one of them having been ct- 
pelled or destroyed by violence. All became extinct by na¬ 
tural causes. One or these Macrabys possessed Finlang, af¬ 
terwards one of the principal seats of tlie Glenorchy and 
Breadaibane family.” 

We confess that the most natural cause for the extincliou of 
whole Uibes, as mentioned in this passage, seemed to us to be 
some kind of violence and expulsion, though that cause is ex¬ 
pressly excluded by our author. BuJ; when, in the very next 
passage, a statement occuried, which so entirely explained the 
extinction here supposed by our author, we were at a loss to 
aoconut for his missmg its application to that which we have 
just extracted. It is this 

** It may bo proper to mention that many families of the same 
descent had two rames, one common to tlie whole clan, as Macdonald, 
Maclcod, &c. the other to distinguish a branch, which Ust was called 
tlic sloine, or genealogical surname, taken firom the Christian name, 
or whatever designation marked the first man who branched olF from 
the original family. In this manner Campbell of Strachur is always 
called Macarslair or Macarthur, Campbell of Asknish, MadVon and a 
tribe of the Iioli>ertsOaj» in Tbrthshire, descendants from Strowan, am 
also called Clanivor,” 

1« another nlaco Colonel Stewart tells us that the Robertsons 
were also called Clan Bonaehic or Maccontochie, which means 
tile son ol*J>tmcan. We Ure, therefore, quite Persuaded that our 
author will agree with ns. When we suggest that the Cumnisons 
or MaecOnich in Athol, once so numeronsi ihongh he says 
now extinct, are no other than RobuWsOfisj tmd still 
^ ne tbund there under that name. The Macrabys, again, we 
have no doubt, are no other thah the Who, we un- 

der&iand, still flourish in the very district where they were ftrtrnd 
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when they n'joiced in the name of Macraby. So much for the 
supposed extinction of these tribes,-—a point on which our au¬ 
thor has not exhibited his cijstomary penetration, 

Amoiii^ the most extraordinary characters that have fijijnred 
ill the llij^hlands within the last century, was Kob Roy Mae- 
grcjror, o4J whose manner of lif<J, and his exploits as^ainst the 
l>i\ke of Montrose, some curious particulars are c^ieiitioned hy 
our author. The duke entered into a partnership with Mar- 
gregor, in cattle dealing; and the construction which fus grace 
chose to put on this partnership was, that he should participate 
in the gains, but any loss whicb might ensue should be ex¬ 
clusively sustained by MaCgregor. Ho therefore took legal 
measures against Maegregor, and had his lands taken in exe¬ 
cution for payment of the debt which be claimed against Mae¬ 
gregor, on account of loss in the cattle spi'imlation. 'riins 
strip]>ed of liis estate, through the injustice of the duke, 
Mai'gregor collected about twenty men of his followers, and 
with them continued, through the rest of his life, an open war 
against the duke, who ho was determined shouM not enjoy, 
with impunity, an estati' which ho had acrpiired hy means 
which ho denounced us dishonourable and uniust. For thirty 
years did this man levy contributions on the duke and his te¬ 
nants, without any act of violence to other parties, and (from 
the way in which he conducted his proceedings), without com¬ 
mitting any injustice against the tenants. His practice was to 
give to every tenant a regular receipt I'or what he took from 
him, as so much accounted for to the duke. It was usual in 
those times for the tenants to pay either the whole or part of 
the rents in kind.' Many of the Duke of Montrose’s tenants 
paid their rents in meal, which was generally lodged in a store¬ 
house or granary, called in Scotland a Ginial, near the Loch of 
Moiitcath. It was Maegregor’s practice, when he wanted a 
supply of meal, to send notice to a certain number of the duke’s 
tenants, desiring them to meet him on a day which he named, 
with their horses, to carry home his m«al. With this requi- 
.sition the tenants, who knew what the consequence of their 
non-complianco would be, never failed to comply. They met 
at the appointed time and place. He tlien ordered the homes 
to be loaded at this Girnal, j^ave the duke’s storekeeper a re¬ 
gular receipt for the quantity which he took, and marched, 
away, always entertaining the tenants very handsomely, and 
taking care never to take any meal which was not first lodged 
hy them in the Girnal, and thus given in satisfaction of their 
rent. 

But Maegregor did not confine himself to taking the diike^s 
rents in kind, lie sometimes also took care to supply himself 
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with the money payments ; and of this our author mentions a 
cnrioiis instance, 

“ On one occasion, when Mr. Gtalmm of Killcarn, the factor 
(stewarti), had collected the tenants to pay their lents, all Rob Roy’s 
men happened to be absent, except Alexander Stuart, “ the balho/’ 
whom I have already nientioncd. Wall this single atteniant ho de¬ 
scended to CJliapeliairoeh, where the factor and the tenants were as¬ 
sembled. He reached the house after it was dark, and, looking in at 
a window, saw Killearn, surrounded by a number of the tenants, with 
a bag full of money which he had received, and was in the act of de¬ 
positing in a press or cupboard, at the same time saying that he would 
cheerfully give all In the bag for Rob Hoy’s head. This notiHcation 
was not lost on the outside visitor, who instantly gave ordeis, in a 
loud Voice, to place two men at each window, two at each corner, and 
four at each of two doors, thus appearing to have twenty men. Itn- 
mediatoly the door opened, and he walked in with his attendant close 
behind, each armed with a sword in his right and a pistol in his left- 
htind> and with dirks and pistols slung in their belts. Tlie company 
started up, but he desired them to sit down, as his business was onlv 
with Killoarn, whom he desired to hand down the bag, and put it on 
the table. When this was done, he desired the money to be counted, 
and proper receipts to bo drawn out, certifying that he* received the 
money from the Duke of Montrose’s agent, as the dukf’s propcity, 
the tenants having paid their rents, so that no after demand could be 
made on them on account of this transaction ; and hnding that some 
of the people had not obtained receipts, he desired the factor to 
grant them immediately, to sliow hi.# grace,’ said he, * that is 
from him 1 take the money, and not from tlicse honest men who have 
paid him.’ After the whole was concluded he ordered supper, saying, 
that as he had got the purse, it was proper he should pay the bill; 
and after they had drank heartily together for several hours, he called 
his bailie to produce his dirk, and lay it naked on the table. Killeain 
was then sworn that he would not move, nor direct any one else to 
move from that spot for an hour afUn* the departure of Macgicgor, 
who thus cautioned him If you break your oath, you know what 
you are to expect in the next world, and in this’,—pointing to his 
dirk. He th^walked away, and was beyond pursuit before the hour 
expired, 

Another, exploit, somewhat similar, is narratedi by our author, 
but at too great length for us to present a full extract of it. 

An officer, with forty soldiers, was dispatched from some of 
the garrisons in the low countries, with directions to apprehend 
Maegregor, on account of this war which he thus earned on 
against Id ontrose. The movements of this patty wem watched 
by IVjUegregor much sooner than they were aware of. They 
proceeded to Tapidrum in Breadalbane, in the immediate 
neighbotirhood of which Maegregor’s part^ happened at that 
time 10 be. He himself assumed the disguise ofa beggar, and 
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Wiiiit to the inn at Tayndrum, where the officer and his party 
were qnurtered. He walked into the kitchen in this disguise, 
and sate doAvn among the soldiers. They soon found the beg¬ 
gar to In* a lively sarcastic fellow, and a very bad subject for 
some practical jokes which they attempted to put upon liim. 
He pretended great anger, and threatened to inform Rob Roy 
of their conduct towards him, who was but a poor harmless 
fellow. They immediately asked him what he knew of Rob 
Roy, and wheie that person was. The beggar said fie knew bim 
well, and also knew where he then was- Of this the sergeant 
of the party informed the officer, who sending for the beggar, 
engaged him to conduct himself and his party to Crianlarich, 
where he said Rob fioy and his men then were; their arms 
being lodged in one house, while they themselves'were sitting 
in another; so that it was expected they would fall an easy 
prey. He told them, besides, that Rob Roy was on very 
friendly and intimate terms with him, sdrnetimes placing Him 
at the head of his table ; and when it is dark,’' he said to 
lh(' otficcr, “ I shall go forward, you will follow in half an liour, 
and when near the house, rush on, place your men at the back 
of the house ready to seize on the arms of the Highlanders, 
while you shall go round to the front with the sergeant and 
two men, walk in, and call out that the whole are your pri¬ 
soners ; and don’t be surprised although you see me at the head 
of the company.” Accordingly, when it was dark, the beggar 
went forward, and the officer with his party followed at the 
;ip])ointed time. It is said, indeed, that the beggar and the 
soldiers w’ent part of the way together; and that on their way 
they hud to ford H rapid river, where,the soldiers asked their 
nu rry friend, tlie beggar, to carry them across. This he did, 
sometimes taking two at a time, and demanding a penny 
from eacli for his trouble. The officer going to the house in 
due lime after the beggar, rushed in, accompanied by the 
sergeant and three soldiers. .They had scarce time to look to 
the end of the table, where they saw* the beggar standing, 
when the door was shut, and they were instantly seized by two 
armed men on each side, and pinioned. They were threatened 
wiili instant death if they uttered the least cry. The beggar 
then went out and called in the rest of the party, two and*two, 
wlio were all served in the same manner. Having been disarmed, 
tliey were placed under a strong guard till the morning ; when, 
after a plentiful breakfast, they were released, on taking an oath 
on the (firk (before the same man called the Bailie, who is men¬ 
tioned in the. preceding story), to return immediately to their 
garrison, without making arty further attempt at this time. 
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Their arms and ammunition were kept by Kob Roy to make 
their promise sure, and as being the lawful prize war. 

The same officer was afterwards sent against Rob Roy to 
retrieve his former mishap; but was again, through the skill 
and activity of this extraordinary man, taken prisoner with his 
party, and the whole of them deprived of their arms. All this 
seems veiy strange, when we consider that it was actually done 
within the last century: and at a time when the government 
had assumed a much greater authority in the Highlands than 
for many centuries before. 

« The truth is,” as our author observes, “ the thing could not have 
happened had it not been for the peculiarity of the man^s character ; 
for, with all his lawless spoliations, and unremitting acts of vcngpan< e 
and robbery against the Montrose family, he had not an enemy in the 
country beyond the sphere of their influence. He never hurt, or 
meddled with the property of a poor man ; and, as 1 have stated, was 
always careful that his great enemy should be the principal and tlui 
only sufierer. Had it been otherwise, it was impossible that, notwitli- 
StandingnUhis enterprise, address, intrepidity, and vigilance, he could 
have long escaped in a populous country, and with a warlike poopK-* 
well qualified to execute any daring exploit; such as a seizure of this 
man, had they been his enemies and willing to do so. Instead of which, 
he lived socially among them,—-gave the education of gentlemen to 
his sons,—rfrequented the most populous towns, whether in Jidinburgh, 
Perth, or Glasgow; at the same time displaying a great and masterly 
address in avoiding or calling for public notice;” 

We have a siihilar instance of this mixture of licentiousness 
with justice, and fierceness, with humanity, in the history of 
Sergeant Mor Cameron. This Mor Camion was a High¬ 
lander,, who had been a sergeant in the French service, and had 
returned to Ins native country in 1746, to take a part in the 
rebellion. In consequence of his having served with the rebels, 
and baying been a noted man, he took refuge with some des¬ 
perate ^adventgreys in the mountains, in the very heart of the 
Highlands, where they lived by plunder. He would by no 
means suffeHany violence to be committed against those who 
were attached to the same cause, but always protected 
their property and persons. The same protection was 

extended to those who were wise enough to purchase it 
by paying 6^c/c mail; that is, a certain sum in money 
of in goods, as the consideration of being exempt from the 
pluij^ibf their cattle or other property. To these engage- 
was most scmpuloQsly taithful, holding it a point oi 
b^Soitr toitegard them to the letter^ Our author mentions the 
following ihstanoe of his hoaoumble forbearance: 
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On one occasion he met with an officer of tlie garrison of I'^ort 
William, on the mountains of Lochaber. The officer told him that he 
suspected he had lost his way ; and, having a large sum of money for 
the garrison, was afraid of meeting the Sergeant Mor; he therefore 
requested that the stranger would accompany him on his road. The 
other agreed; and while they walked on, they talked much of the 
sergeant and his feats, the officer using much freedom, calling him 
robber, murderer —* Stop there !' interrupted his companion, ‘ he 
does, indeed, take the cattle of the whigs, and you Sassenachs, but 
neither he nor his cearnachs ever shed innocent blood, except once, 
added he, * that I was unfortunate at Braemar, when a man was killed, 
but I immediately ordered the creack (spoil) to be abandoned, and left 
to the owners ; retreating as. fast as we could after sucli a misfortune. 

* You ! ' said the officer, * what had yow to do with the affair i ^ * I am 
John Du Cameron ; I am the sergeant. Ther'e is the road to Inver- 
lochy ; you cannot now mistake it. You and your money arc safe. 
Tell your governor to send a more wary messenger for his gold : tell 
him also, that although an outlaw, and forced to live on the public, 
I am a soldier as well as himself, and would despise taking his gold 
from a defenceless man who confided in me.' The officer lost no time 
in reaching the garrison, and never forgot the adventure, which he 
frequently related. 

“ Soon after this, the Sergeant Mor was betrayed by a treacherous 
jViend, and taken by a party under the command of Lieutenant (after¬ 
wards sir Hector) Munro. This happened at the farm of Dunan in 
llannoch, where he was in the habit of sleeping in safety, till that 
night, when it is said that his landlord sent notice to Lieut. Munro, 
who was stationed two miles distant. Cameron slept in a barn, his 
arms having, as was supposed, been secretly removed by his false 
friend. He was found asleep, and the soldiers rushed in and seized 
him ; but being a powerful man he shook them all off, and made his 
Wily to the door, where he was overpowered by those on the outside. 
He threw off one Of the soldiers with such force against the wall of'the 
barn, that he was long disabled by the bruises. Cameron was carried 
to Perth, and tried before the court of Justiciary for the murder in 
Braemar, and various acts of theft and cattle sli^aling. One of those 
acts of theft was stealing from the Duke of Athol's parks, at Blair, 
two wedders ; which the party killed for food on thw retreat from 
Braemar. Cameron was executed at Perthj on the 23d November, 
1753, and hung in chains.” 

Many other well-authenticated, instances of fidelity, and 
the loftiest sentiment of honour, be mentioned as oc¬ 

curring not only among the people of t^e Highlands in general, 
but even among those of tnem, who, like the Serjeant Mor 
and Rob Roy, hasye, by the courses which they pursued, brought 
the character of the \yhole people into discredit, during a great 
part of the last century, and exhibited them as a nation of ma¬ 
rauders and cattle stealers. The case of the Highlander who 
acted so nobly towards the unfortunate Prince ChnrRs Edward, 
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nficr tije battle of Culioclen (his name wc think was Kennedy), 
st'oms still more wortliy of compassion than that of Serjeant 
Mor. The stern fidelity with wliich he resisted all temptati{)ns 
and jjribes to betray the confidence reposed in him,—the gene- 
rosity and zeal with which he conducted himself towards lln‘ 
unlbrtunatc wanderer who placed himself in his power, were 
circumstances as noble as could well distinguish the character 
of ahuman being. The man, however, was hanged at Inverness 
for stealing a cow—that is, for seizing and driving off a cow 
which belonged to a man with whom he was at feud. 

Tliere are also many instances of the stern and unrelenting 
discountenance with which the Highlanders visit those who 
have been guilty of great crimes. Our author mentions two 
which have occurred within his own remembrance. Two men 
crossing Loch Tay in a boat, were, when near the middle of 
the lake, observed by the people on shore to stand up in the 
boat as if struggling violently, and then suddenly to sit or 
fall down. When the boat reached the shore one of the men 
was missing. His compaiiion stated that the other was intoxi¬ 
cated, had quarrelled with him in the boat, and risen to strike 
him, but his foot slipped, and he fell overboard and was drowned. 
This story was not believed, because the survivor was known, 
to be very quarrelsome and passionate, and was of great bodily 
strength. He was therefore committed to jail and tried, but 
was accjuilted for want of evidence. On his return to his native 
place, where the circumstance had occurred, it appeared that 
there was a firm conviction entertained of his guilt. He uas 
not maltreated, nor upbraided, nor insulted; but every man’s 
back was turned upon him. No man would speak to him. 
Thfs he endured for some time ; but at last he left the country, 
and was heard of no more. ■ In another case, a yonmg woman 
was. found drowned in a fiax-;pool, bn the. margin Of which 
there were many trJfees of struggling, and strong marks (d' vio¬ 
lence on the body. It was evident that she had been murdered 
and forced into the water. A young man who had been her 
sweetheart was suspected of the murder,—was tried, and ac¬ 
quitted for want of evidence. But th«re was evidence enough 
to satisfy hfs neighbour^. ' He reached, home after his acquit¬ 
tal on Saturday night, and neXt day took his seat in church. 
The w h^ fepf that jparjt of the Chareli in which he sate was 
deseji^piSl^er service, when he appeared in the church-yard, 
he ipisneft standing alone-^-no one would speak to him—on 
his%ay hofiie, all those on the same road hurried away before 
him, or lagged behind, leaving him alone. This was more than 
he could bear. He disappeared that same night, and was not 
heard of afterwards. Our author does not contend that this 
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visitation o(’ public opinion is peculiar to the Hiji^hlaiich'. 11 
is enough to aayi^ that where it is so often uiul so strongly 
exhibited, it marks a high tone of moral feeling in the people. 

Before we leave this part of,the subject, wc must give tlie 
following curious instance of fidelity, in which our vea(i<!rs may 
recognise the original of Davie Geilatly in the novel of Waverly: 

** In the years 174^6 and 1747, some of the gentlemen ‘ ivho had 
been out’ in the rebellion, were occasionally concealed in a deep wooily 
den near my grandfather’s house. A poor half-witted creature, broug}il, 
up about the house, was, along with many others, intrusted with the 
secret of their concealment, and employed in supplying them with 
necessaries. It was supposed that when the troops came round on 
their usual searches, they would not imagine that he could be intrusted 
with so important a secret, and, consequently, no questions would be 
asked. One day, two ladies, friends of the gentlemen, wished to visit 
them in their cavp, and asked Jamie Forbes to show them the way. 
Seeing that they came from the house, and judging from their manner 
that they were friends, he did not object to their request, and walked 
away beibre them. When they had proceeded a short way, one of the 
ladies offered him five shillings. The instant he saw the money, he 
put his hands behind his back, and seemed to lose #11 recollcciion. 

* He did not know vrhat they wanted;—he never saw the gentletnen, 
and knew nothing of themand, turning away, walked in a quite 
contrary direction. Whefi questioned afterwards why he ran away 
from the ladies, he answered, that when he saw such a sum, (five sliil- 
lings was a sura of value seventy years ago, and would have bought two 
slieep in the Highlands,) he suspected they’ had no good intention, 
and that their fine clothes and fair words were meant to entrap the 
gentlemen.” 

It may perhaps be somewhat fanciful to ascribe, the religious 
habits of a, people to the peculiar situation of the Highlaiiclers 
—to the influence of wild and romantic scenery—to the extra¬ 
ordinary appearances of nature in the dreary solitudes of a. 
mountainous country—to the constant impression of the imme¬ 
diate interference of the Deity, and the habitual reference to the 
exercise of almighty power. But it is im^possible to be mistaken 
in the fact, that there is aigong the Highlanders, of all ranks, a 
veneration for all matters of religion, and a disposition towards 
the strict observance of all its dutii^, more widely diffused, 
and producing a more sensible effect upon their conduct, thua 
is to be found among any people with whose history and habits 
we have any acquaintance. 

It has been Very truly smd by, Dalrymplfi, that the Highlands 
of Scotland is the only country in Europe that hfs never been 
distracted by religious controversy, or suffered from religious 
persecution. This has not proceeded from any indifference to 
(he subject, but rather from tBe absence of all disposition to 
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dogmatise or dispute. Their fervent piety—their firm adherence 
to the simple principles of the Christian religion—and their 
implicit reference to the Holy Scriptures, have secured them 
from those evils and distractions to which countries, regarding 
themselves as enlightened, have been subjected* Presbyterians 
—the members of the Scots Episcopal Church, and Roman 
Catholics, are the only denomination of Christians to be found 
within the Highlands, with a few inconsiderable exceptions in 
some of the border countries. Presbyterianism, being the 
established religion of Scotland, has also become the prevailing 
form in the Highlands. But there are. still many districts in 
which a great majority of the inhabitants have retained the old 
established Episcopal religion, and a few in which the Roman 
Catholic faith continues to prevail. 

Many circumstances in the character of the Highlanders tend 
to make them averse to change 5 and, in a matter of such vital 
importance as their religion, and on which their feelings were 
so strong, it has been found very difficult to introduce any in¬ 
novation. Besides the political reasons which engaged the 
greater numbe*- of the clans to join the royal party during the 
great civil wars, religious motives had also a considerable iii- 
lluence, and they long resisted the establishment of the Presby¬ 
terian form of cliurch g-overnment after the law had extended it 
over the whole kingdom. Nor can we wonder at, the aversion 
of a people so simple in their habits—so determined in their 
adherence to that which they considered right—and so little 
given to religious disputation, to any change in the mode of 
worship which they themselves and their forefathers had so 
long scrupulously observed, and which was sanctified in their 
estimation by so many solemn and affecting circumstances. 
In the statistical account of Scotland there is contained an ac¬ 
count of a very remarkable instance of this aversion, which we 
see is also noticed in the work before us* It occurred in the 
parish of Glenorchy. 

This parish is situated in the more northern and most remote 

i iart of the county of Argyle. After the Presbyterian religion 
lad been established by law throughout the kingdom of Scot¬ 
land, Mr. David Lindsa;^, who was at that time the Episcopal 
clergyman of Glenorchy under the old establishment, was 
directed W the Duke of Argyll to surrender his charge to a 
incumbent* Mr, Lindsay was exceedingly beloved 
bvj^^arishioners, and &eems to have been a man well worthy 
o»ftn:e estimation in which they held him. He, however, prepared 
"fo obey the directions of the Duke of Argyle, and to surrender 
his parish to the new clergyman. This latter gentleman arrived 
on a Saturday evening to take possession of the living, but waa 
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surprised to find that no individual in the parish would speak 
to him, or pay any regard to the purpose for which he came. 
Every door was shut against him except that of Mr. Tiindsay, 
who received him wim kindness and hospitality. Next day, 
being Sunday, the new clergyman went to the church to perform 
divine service. There he found the whole population of the 
parish assembled in the church-yard, but they did not enter the 
church. No one spoke to him—nor was there the least noise 
or violence. But, when he attempted to enter the church, he 
was at once surrounded by twelve men, fully armed, who told 
him that he must accompany them. Mr. Lindsay, who had at¬ 
tended his guest to the church-yard, seeing this violence, 
intreated them, to desist; but all his intreaties were disre¬ 
garded. His parishioners had resolved on the course they 
would pursue, and no consideration could induce them to 
change it. They marched away with the new minister to the 
boundaiy of the parish, a bagpipfer playing before them as they 
went. There they made the astonished and terrified Presby¬ 
terian take on oath on the Bible never to return or attempt to 
disturb Mr. Lindsay. The good man kept his oath. But the 
synod of Argyle, whose immediate authority was thus strangely 
violated, were exceedingly incensed, and threatened to enforce 
the law and punish the authors of this outrage. Nevertheless, 
when they found that the parishioners were perfectly unanimous, 
and were thoroughly determined to resist to the uttermost ahy 
renev/ed attempt to force upon them a Presbyterian clergyman, 
and to displace Mr. Lindsay, it was thought prudent not to push 
the matter further. And it is an extraordinary fact that Mr. 
Lindsay lived for thirty years after this occurrence, and died 
the episcopal clergyman of Olenorchy, in the undisturbed pos¬ 
session of the living-gloved and revered by all the inhabitants 
of the parish. 

Comxected with the religious feelings of the Highlanders was 
the opinion which universally prevailed among them of the in¬ 
fliction of Divine vengeance even in tkis life on the authors of 
any enormous crime. Ou|: author seems disposed to rate them 
more highly for this opinion than seems to ns to be consistent 
with sound and sober principles, f he prevalence of such opi¬ 
nions rather indicates, a slight knowledge of the system of tne 
Divine government of the world. It is not countenanced by any 
thing in revealed religion, nor dan it well be inferred by any 
deductions of reasoi^ or the, course of human experience. At 
the same time it is discreditable' ratlier to the understanding 
than to the morality of this people. But our author has given 
u most striking instance of tlie powerful effects which such an 
^opinion can produce, and the force pf feeling with which it u 
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attended, in a case which cannot fail most powerfully to excite 
tile sympathy of every humane and reflecting mind: 

“ The belief that punishment of the cruelty; oppression, or miscon¬ 
duct of an individual descended as a curse on his children to the third 
or fourth generation, was not confined to the common people. All 
ranks were influenced by it, believing that if the curse did not fall 
upon the first or second generation, it would inevitably descend upon 
the succeeding. The late Colonel Campbell of Glcnlyon retained this 
belief through a course of thirty years* intercourse with the world, as 
an officer of the 4'2d regiment, and of marines. lie was grandson of 
the Laird of Glenlyon, who commanded the military at the massacre 
of Glenco, and who lived in the laird of Glenco’s house, where he 
and his men were hospitably received as friends, and entertained a 
fortnight before the execution oi‘ his orders. He was playing at cards 
with the family when the first shot was fired, and the murderous scene 
commenced. Colonel Campbell was an additional captain in the 42d 
regiment in 1748, and was put on half-pay. He then entered the 
marines, and in 1762 was Major, with the brevet rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and commanded 800 of his corps at the Havannah. In .1771, 
he was ordered to superintend the execution of the sentence of a court- 
martial on a soldier of marines, condemned to be shot. A reprieve wa.s 
sent, but the whole ceremony of the execution was to proceed until 
the criminal was upon his knees, with a cap over his eyes, prepared to 
receive the volley. It was then he was to he informed of his pardon. 
No person was to be told previously, and Colonel Campbell was di¬ 
rected not to inform even the firing party, who were warned that the 
signal to fire would be the waving of a white handkerchief by the 
commanding officci’. When all was prepared, and the clergyman had 
left the prisoner on his knees, in momentary expectation of his fate, 
and the firing party were looking with intense attention for the signal. 
Colonel Campbell put his hand into his pocket for the reprieve, and 
in pulling out the packet, the white handkerchief accompanied it, and 
catching the eyes of the party, they fired, and the unfortunate prisoner 
wjis shot dead, 

“ Tlie paper dropped through Colonel Campbell’s fingers, and, 
clapping his hand to his forehead, he exclaimed, ‘ The curse of God 
and of Glenco is here,; I am an unfortunate ruined man.* He desired 
the soldiers to be sent to the barracks, instantly quitted the parade, 
and soon afterwards retired from the service. This retirement was 
hot the result of any reflection or reprimand on account of this 
unfortunate affair, as it was known to oe entirely accidental. The 
impression on his mind, liowever, was never effaced. Nor is the mas¬ 
sacre and the judgment which the people believe has fallen on the de- 
Koendants of the principal actors In this tragedy, effaced from their 
recollection. They carefully note, that, while the fkmily of the un¬ 
fortunate gentleman who suffered is still entire, and his estate pre¬ 
served in direct male succession to his posterity, this is not the case 
with the family, posterity, and estates of those who were the prin- 
promolcr.s, and actors in this black aflair/’ 
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After these hasty and inijjerfect notices of some, of tin* more 
striking peculiarities of the lligidanders, us they have occuned 
to us ill the pernsiii of the iiiterestinj*' volumes before us, we 
feel it necessary to pass to the other parts of the work. The 
icrmiiuinfjj portions of it, tliongh they relate entirely lo thttul- 
liiirs of the gvillaiit author’s countrymen, extend to mutters not 
at all comprehended witliin that view to w’liich our attention 
has hitlierto^been confined. We have hitherto touched upon 
nothing but what relates to the character of this lieople as it 
existmi under the system of clan-ship, or has remaiiuid umif- 
fected by the gi'cat changes wliich more modern (imes have 
produced in their political situation. It is to that situation 
that the remaining part of the work of Colonel Stewart, almost 
entirc'ly relates. He enters very fully into the present eotidi- 
tion of the people under the change of system, on tlie part of 
the landlords, which has taken place in most jiarts of the 
country, and thru gives (what constitutes the most bulky and, 
we doubt not, in the estimation of many persons, tlu; m^^st in¬ 
teresting part of the work), a history of the military services of 
tlie Highland regiments. This history is sketched by our author 
with much fidelity and animation, and embraces numerous au¬ 
thentic documents-and narratives of tlie highest jnterest. Jf 
it were not that on the first portion of the work we have almost, 
exhausted the Space which we can reasonably afford to the 
notice of one publication, w'e could find, in the military history 
<»f tliese regiments, ample materials for amusenient and in¬ 
struction—new opportunities for observing the peculiarities of 
the Highland character. 

Of that part of the work which relates to tlio present condi¬ 
tion of the people, and notices the changes which have been 
introduced by speculators in land, or speculating landlord,s, w<‘ 
<’an only say that it has excited in our minds the most painful 
ffielings. It will be seen that our author is warmly, even enthu¬ 
siastically, attached to the Highlands, and entertains tlu* most ex¬ 
alted opinion of the character of the people,—that he is disposed 
to attribute many of their virtues to the*peculiarity of their situa¬ 
tion undeii the apeient system—to the intimate connexion which 
subsisted between the highest rank and the lowest—to the 
mutuality of interest and the unity of feeling wliich prevailed 
among them, Whatevgt, therefore, Jias a tendency to disturb 
tliat state of society—to dissolve the connexion which in more 
ancient times subsisted between the chief and his .ciauKinen— 
and more recently between a landlord and his tenants, is not 
likely to meet with his approbation. But when we consider 
the facts, strong and conclusive, by MThich he has supported 
Ills opinions, liowcver much we may be disposed to vindicate 
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the rights of landowners to avail themselves of all their legal 
privileges,—however much we may concur in the principles of 
political economists, whio teach ns that such enterprises and 
speculations tend to the public benefit, something we must allow 
for mere human feelings, and some doubts (very strong doubts) 
how far any prospect of public advantage, or the exercise of 
any private right is justifiable where so much achial misery is 
produced. Our author, indeed, takes much highef ground. He 
disputes the wisdom of permitting many of these changes on 
grounds of public policy, and as they affect the vital interests 
of the nation at large ; and gives many instances where, be¬ 
sides the expulsion and expatriation of many worthy families, 
the ruin and destruction of the individuals by whom these 
schemes have been attempted to be executed have been among 
their consequences. He gives, besides, so many instances of 
the relentless perseverance with which these schemes were 
prosecuted, of their baneful effects upon the morals of the 
people and the appearance of the country, that it is almost 
iirijiossible to resist the strength of his appeal to the principles 
of humanity and justice. At the same time it ds plain, that 
so long as individuals think they have a prospect of increasing 
their incomes by changing the mode of managing their estates, 
it is in vain to expect that a regard to the feelings and the 
comforts of ancient tenants or humble cottagers can be suffi¬ 
cient to prevent a resoit to those plans for the improvement 
of income. And yet can we wonder that the feelings of our 
author are strongly excited by the mode in which such pro¬ 
jected improvements are cpnducted, when we hear such facts 
stated as that which is mentioned in the following extract. 

“ Reports are published of the unprecedented increase of the 
fisheries on the coast of the Highlands, proceeding, as it is said, from 
the late improvements; whereas it is well known that the increase is 
almost entirely occasioned by the resort of fisliers from the south. To 
form an idea of the estimation in which Highland fishermen are held, 
and the little share they have in those improvements of the fisheries 
noticed in the newspapers, w0 may turn to an advertisement in the 
Inverness newspapers, describing sixty lots of land to be let in that 
country for fishing stations. To this notice is added a declaration that 
a ‘ decided preference mil -ke given fa stranoebs,’ Thus, while on 
the one hand, the unfortunate natives are driven fifom their farms in 
the interior, a decided prefeirence is given to strangers to settle on the 
coast, and little hope left for them save that those Invited from a dis- 
tance accept the offer. When they see themselves thus re- 

}ccte^|Atn as cultivators and, fishermen, what can be expected but- 
des^pohaenc)', indolence, and a total neglect of all improvement or 
exertion?" 

U is imposwible for us to eater at this time into any further 
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examination of the conduct of those Highland proprietors whose 
proceedings are reprobated in this work. The following plain 
inferences, however, it is not easy to dispute—that a change 
such as has been wrought in the Highlands by the abolition of 
the heritable jurisdictions, by the breaking up of the whole 
system of clanship, and by the introduction of the modern 
modes of husbandry and grazing, must, in itself, have produced 
a ^reat deal of misery among a people of the habits and dispo¬ 
sitions we have been describing ; that to soften the transition, 
and render the change gradual, is to diminish the pressure of 
misery thus necessarily produced; and that to accelerate the 
process is to aggravate the infliction. And if it be true, as 
our author states (we believe it is not disputed), that in some 
cases the influence of the most powerful families, and of the 
greatest wealth, has been used for the very purpose of making 
this change more speedy in some districts ;—if in those districts 
hundreds of the ancient tenants have been forced by tlie strong 
arm of the law from their ancient possessions, all argument as 
to the general or special policy of these acts is quite iii vain. 
Our understaridings and our hearts must alike acknowledge 
that there has been a violation of those principles and those 
feelings which ought for ever to he held sacred. We caiyiot 
but wish that, at least in our days, such things had not been ; 
that there had been no attempt to argue down those cries of 
distress which ought never to have been heard. 

A more unimportant injury of which our author complains on 
behalf of his country is, the disparagement of the character of 
the people by some modern writers, by some even of those who 
jirofess to have written from personal observation. On the whole, 
we do not think that many inji:|ries of this kind have been in¬ 
flicted upon the Highlanders. Their character has, we rea Ily 
believe, been more seriously injured by injudicious panegyrics, 
and by the vulgar popularity which it has lately obtained, than by 
any deliberate misstatements, or accidental misrepresentation. 
This vulgar admiration, and the stupid praises of men ignorant 
alike of the excellencies or defects of the character of the 
people, has probably tended to excite the spleen of those writers 
whose calumnies are most warmly, ajiid we say for the 
most part, satisfactorily, refuted by Colonel Stewart. One 
writer, Dr. Macculloch, has, in a recent work, the following 
passage: ** They (the Highlanders) are evety where notedly 
averse to the army, and I & not say, without abundant infopnn- 
lion, that it probably would be impossible to raise a single 
recruit by beat of drum, or a single volunteer for the navy« 
throughout the islands. It, is doubtful if the whole islands 
possess at this moment one hundred men in both services. 
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Sh/e, with a population of 16,000, has not a man in the armyi" 
In another jpassage the same writer says, “ if recruits should 
be raised the* islands, they would be found in Islay, 
not in Skt/e or the Long Island.” These are mistatements 
conclusively and triumphantly refuted by our autlior. He 
shows, from the regimental returns and otlier indisputable 
documents, that 732 men enlisted for the 78th regiment 
from one landlord's estate in the Long Island; and that dur¬ 
ing the late war, including those serving in marching regi¬ 
ments, the island of Skve had at one tiuic 3,680 men in arms in 
the military service. Our author, after correcting these mis-^j^, 
takes, proceeds in the following animated terms: 

“ As I have served with many a good and brave soldier from tliat > 
island (Skye), and as I have observed a stronger sense of religion, a * 
clearer knowledge of their faith, and more general intelligence than 
is usually found among the common people of any country, with much 
moral feeling, industry, aud capability in the Highlands, 1 nia)' he 
allowed to doubt the accuracy of statements which militate against the 
evidence of my own senses, and What I have seen with my own eyes; 

I maybe allowed to express pity and sympathy for an. unfortunate race 
who suffer so severely, and who are in the progress of suffering still 
more, from these prejudiced and distorted views of their character.—• 
Bui they mil not suffer alone ; if the modern system is pursued—if all 
the kindness and encouragement of landlords are to be bestowed on 
men of capital alone—if they are to be nourished and protected, and 
the people rejected and despised —if two castes, capitalists and cottars, 
are formed without caramon interests, feelings, or sympathy—if go¬ 
vernment and the proprietors of the soil give credit to the statements 
laid before the public, and withdraw their countenance from the 
Highlanders as a people totally worthless—the rich farmers will learn 
to look with contempt on the poor ejected Highlanders, who, in their 
turn, will attribute their depression and poverty to the avarice of the 
landlords, and to the encroachments of the great monopolists of the 
soil. And thus, as I have more than once noticed, mutual jealousies 
and hatred will he generated; the moral ties which intimately con¬ 
nected the landlord, tacksman, and small tenant dissolved; and the 
Highlands of Scotland may have to witness the painful contrast of a 
’virtuous and contented, witu 4 demoralized and disa^ctedpopulation.** 

It is impossible to resist the force of this appeal. But the 
evils which are here complained of seem scarcely to lie within 
the reach of any remedy by legislative measures. The charac¬ 
ter of the Highlanders, has sometimes been mistaken by the 
government, but not, so far as we know, widiin the present 
times. We have heard no complaint against any measure which 
the present government have adopted towards that country, 
nur of any thing to indicate that they have been misled by any 
Btatcmenlti, or have in any degree withdrawn their countenance 
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from the Highlanders, or considered them to be a worthless 
people. Every thing, on the contrary, seems to show tliat the 
government entertains a very d.ifferent opinion, and holds the 
virtues of this people in the highest estimation. 

The strain of lamentation in which our author talks of the 
changes which have taken place in the manners and disposition 
of the people, where modern innovations have prevailed, is 
impressive and affecting. All the high feelings and exultation 
with w'hich he records the excellencies and virtues‘that dis¬ 
tinguished them in more ancient times, sink in the contempla-* 
tiou of the melancholy change. It should be his consolation, 
however, to reflect that enough ’'still remains among them, 
even after the most desponding view of the ravages which have 
been wrought by the vices of the modern system—enough of 
virtue to command the admiration of their countrymen, and to 
sus tain the wortli and dignity of their character. 


A RT. XX.— Memorials of a Tour on the Continent, 1820. By 

William Wordsworth. Longman and Co, London. 1820- 

TiiE curiosity which is excited in us by the promise of 
new jnesents from Parnassus, is usually shaded by uneasi¬ 
ness and mistrust. We expect to find something of which, 
as men loving our country and its mind, we cannot ap¬ 
prove. But Mr. Wordsworth, who pours forth more intellect 
in song than almost any poet of his day, never fails to interest 
the heart on the side of virtuous principles- We have plenty of 
writers of poetry, but very few‘makers of poetry. Mr. Words¬ 
worth creates. His racy and sparkling products taste of the 
salient foimtain rather than or the stagnant reservoir. They 
have the distinctness of originality, and* exhibit that peculiar 
train of ideas which specific appearahees in general nature, or 
local manners, generate in a mind of poetic susceptibility and 
inventive power* Perhaps there is no poet of the day, whose 
performances are more completely his own, more genuinely the 
fruit of observation and individual experience. We have some¬ 
times quarrelled with his affectation of extteme simplicity, the 
vice of a former day, and of a class of writers whose geuiiis has 
been in some measure sacrificed to it. But Mr. Wordsworth, 
who must struggle hard to be penurious with a treasury so-full, 
however well he may occasionally have simulated poverty, bus, 
I'or t he most pavtj, been incapable of withlioiding’ his abundance. 
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His fancy from her rich dowry has in general adorned his page 
with a remarkable plenitude of thought* and well-managed pro¬ 
lusion ot imagery. 

These Sonnets have given us the ipore pleasure in the peru¬ 
sal, on account of the portraitures they present. They are not 
descriptive of what every man sees or may see every day, but 
bring before us characteristic scenes whicn, while their remote¬ 
ness invests them with a certain romantic interest, have enough 
ot resemblance to what is most familiar to us within our daily 
observation, to make them mix with our habitual thoughts, and 
find their way readily to our bosoms. Nor can we Tielp re- 
maiking that the manner in which these little poems have been 
suggested, has given them a freshness and fidelity of tact 
which gieatly assists their effect. They have the flavour as 
well as the bloom of fruit just gathered. What is prepared in 
the closet with the double labour of recollection and descrip¬ 
tion, is usually defective in that accurate and felicitous repre¬ 
sentation vvhich realizes and illumines remote objects,—-wliicli 
catches and retains transitory and fading forms,—• which gives 
jody aim permanence to accidental graces and evanescent 
glories. 1 he living landscape should be taken while it is speak- 
mg to the fancy, and unfolding its moral. Mr. Wordsworlli 
has caught this expression and chaiUcter with the eye and feel¬ 
ing 01 the poet, and has given it an utterance in most appro¬ 
priate language. - * 

We wish, however, to see Mr. Wordsworth engaged i. 
some mc^e important and continuous exertion of his powers. 

It IS rather too lounging for sgch a poet to dissipate his 
resources in short and sportive exercises, to the neglect of 
all gr^d and adeij^uate undertakings, in which the varied 
gi ts ot ms mind might be collectively and momentously 
displayed. We are admirers,of the Sonnet; but it is im¬ 
possible to read through a volume of Sonnets without a 
sense of weariness. Ihey will not admit of variety. Whatever 
difterence there may be in the nkure of the subjects, the 
maimer of handling them must be the fame. The necessity 
ot keeping to one subject, contracting or extending it to a 
certain length, and then finally dismissing it, shtits out all those 
great artifices for affecting the passioiisi mflamihg the curiosity, 
and snaking the bosom by alternation Und transition, whicli 
belong to other more sustained and expanded efforts of poetry: 
and though there is something in the simple texture of the 
versification with which Mr. Wordsworth has lately r>ermitted 
hnnsca to be engrossed,—something in the extension of a single 
idea to the c ose of the composition, that may be soothing and 
reposing to the mind of the reader, that may relieve attention. • 
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and spare exertion,—it comes far short of that standard of ex-* 
cellence for which the Muse of our author is so fully prepared 
and qualified. For what it is, however, the specimen before us 
is excellent, and for the purpose of embodying and perpetuating 
tlie recollections of which our melodious traveller has made it 
the vehicle, and which have no other connexion than as suc¬ 
ceeding one to the other, in the progress of a summer tour, no 
form of poetry could be better fitted. We will now lay before 
our readers an example or two in proof of what we have prepared 
him to] expect \ at the same time observing, that it is a matter 
of some difficulty, from amongst so many well-executed pieces, 
to ground our selection on any exclusiveness of choice. We 
may almost take at random; but we think the description of 
the scenery between Namur and Liege, a very happy and vigo¬ 
rous effusion. 

“ Scenery between Namur and Liege, 

“ What lovelier home could gentle Fancy chuse ? 

Is this the Stream, whose cities, heights, and plains. 

War's favorite play-ground, are with crimson stains 
Familiar, as the Morn with pearly dews ? 

The Morn, that now along the silver Meuse 
Spreading her peaceful ensigns, calls the Swains 
To tend their silent boats and ringing wains, 

Or strip the bough whose mellow fruit bestrews 
The ripening corn beneath it. As mine eyes 
Turn from the fortified and threatening hill. 

How sweet the prospect of yon watery glade, 

With its grey rocks, clustering in pensive shade, 

That, shaped like old monastic turrets, rise 

From the smooth meadow-ground, serene and still.*’ (P. 5.) 

And again, in a similar strain of vivid, and, if the expression is 
not too strong, dramatic exhibition, follows the description of 
the passing scenery on the banks of the river Rhine, seen from 
the carriage, in its rapid flight. 

** In a Carriage^ upon the Banks of the Rhine. 

** Amid this dance of objects sadness steals 
O’er the defrauded heart—^while sweeping by. 

As in a fit of Thespian jollity. 

Beneath her vine-leaf crown the green Earth reels; 

Bac^ward, in rapid evanescence, wheels 
The venerable pageantry of Time, 

Each beetling rampart*—and each tower sublime, 

And what the Hell unwillingly reveals . 

Of lurking cloistral arch, through trees espied 
Near the bright River's edge. Yet why repine i 
Pedestrian liberty shall yet be mine 
To muse, to creep, to halt at will, to gaze: 
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Freedom which youth with copious hand supplied, 

May in fit measure bless my later days.” {P. 9.) 

It is but a little gem,amidst this jewellery, but it is too 
pretty and sparkling to be passed over; we shall, therefore, 
present to our readers the short tribute of the poet to the 
memorial of Aloys Reding, the brave and unfortunate ( -aptain- 
general of t!ie Swiss forces, who imsucoessfully—ah, painful 
thought!—opposed the desolating march of the troops under 
Buonaparte. 

» MEMORIAL, 

** NEAR THE OUTLET OF THE LAKE OP THUNT. 

^ DEM 
ANDKNKEN 
MEJNESFREUNDES 
ALOYS REDL\G 
MDcccxrin: 

“ Around a wild and woody hill 
A gravelled path-way treading. 

We reached a votive Stone that bears 
The name of Aloys Reding. 

Well judged the Friend wlio placed it there 
For silence and protection, 

And haply with a finer care 
Of dutiful afiectiod. 

The Sun regards it from the West, 

Sinking in summer glory; 

And, while he sinks, affords a type 
Of that pathetic story. 

** And oft he tempts the patriot Swiss 
Amid the grove to linger; 

Till all is dim, save this bright Stone 

Touched by his golden finger.’^ (P, 15,16.) 

“The Eclipse of the Sun” is a charming sample of Mr 
Wordsworth's peculiar exquisiteness of observation, always on 
the watch to seize the pathos which any crisis of nature 
develops to the pensive and moredizing mind. His dominion 
of language, his density of thought, and his yvarmth of imagi¬ 
nation on these occasions, place him at on an equal 

height with any poet of the present day. Whatever critics 
may coldly predicate of this writer, he has the arbitration of 
the heart in his favour. 

** The Mdtpse of the Sun^ 1621. 

** High on her speculative Tower. 

Stood Science waiting for the Hour 
When Sol was destined to endure 
7'hat darkening of his radiant face 
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Which Superstition strove to chase, 

Erewhile, with rites impure. 

Afloat beneath Italian skies, 

'I’hro’ regions fair as Paradise 
We gaily passed,—till Nature wrought 
A silent and unlooked-for change, 

That checked the desultory range 
Of Joy and sprightly thought, 

** Where'er was dipped the.toiling oar 
The waves danced round us as bd^b^e, 

As lightly, tho’ of altered hue; 

Mid recent coolness, such as falls 
At noon-tide from umbrageous w^alls 
That screen the morning dew, 

“ No vapour stretched its wings; no cloud 
Cast far or near a murky shroud; 

The sky an azure field displayed; 

'Twas sun-light sheathed and gently charmcKi, 

Of all its sparkling rays disarmed. 

And as in slumber laid:— 

“ Or something night and day between. 

Like moon-shine—but the hue was green; 

Still moon-shine, without shadow, spread 
On jutting rock, and curved shore. 

Where gazed tho Peasant from his door. 

And on the piountain’s head, 

“ It tinged the Julian steeps—it lay 
Upon Lugano’s ample bay; 

The solemnizing veil was drawn 
O’er Villas, Terraces, and Towers, 

To Albogasio’s olive bowers, 

Porlezza’s verdant lawn. 

** But Fancy, with the speed of fire, 

Hath fled to Milan’s loftiest spire. 

And there alights *mid that aeri^ host 
Of figures human and divine, 

White as the snows of Apennihe 
Indhrated by frost. 

** Awe-stricken she beholds the array 
That guards the Temple night and day; 

Angels she sees that might firom heaven have flown; 
And Virgin Saints—who not in vain 
Have striven by purity to gain 
The beatific crown; 

Far-stretching files concentric rings 
Each narrowing above each;—the wdngs— 
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The uplifted palms, the silent marble lips, 

1’he starry zone of sovereign height. 

Ail steeped in this portentous light! 

All suffering dim eplipse! , 

“ Thus after Man had fallen, (if aught 
These perishable spheres have wrought 
May with that issue be compared) 

Throngs of celestial visages, 

Darkening like water in tlie breeze, 

A holy sadness shared. . 

See! while 1 spea\, the labouring Sun 
His glad deliverance has begun: 

I'he cypress waves its sombre plume 
More cheerily; and Town and Tower, 

The Vineyard and the Olive bower, 

Their lustre re>a6sume! 

“ Oh ye, who guard and grace my Home 
While in far-distant Lands we roam. 

Enquiring thoughts are turned to you j 
Does a clear ether meet your eyes ? 

Or have black vapours hid the skies 
And mountains from your view ? 

” I ask in vain—and know far less 
If sickness, sorrow, or distress 
Have spared my Dwelling to this hour: 

Had blindness! but ordained to prove 

Our Faith in Heaven's unfailing love 

And all-controlling Power.** (P. 41—45.) 

We were exceedingly struck with the picturesque moraliz¬ 
ing of the following sonnet, wherein the chimerical forms pour- 
tray ed to the fancy in the summer-evening sky are described. 
The reflection springs so naturally out of the scenery, that it 
seems to be almost dictated by it to the heart of the poet, 

** Shy-prospect'^from the Phin of France. 

« Lo! in the burning .West, the craggy nape 
Of 8 proud Ararat! and, thereupon, 

The Ark, her melancholy voyage done! 

Yon rampant Cloud mimics a Lion's shape; 

There—combats a huge Crocodile—agape 
A golden spear to swmlow! and that brown 
And massy Grove, so near yon biassing Town, 

Stirs—and recedes—destruction to escape! 

Yet all is harmless as the Elysian shades 
Where Spirits dwell in undisturb’d repose. 

Silently disappears,or quickly fades;— 

Meek Nature's evening comment on the shows 
That for oblivion take their daily birth, 

From all the fuming vanities of Earth! ** 


(P, 65.) 
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We will trespass hy only one extract more. 

“ The Column intendedbf/Buonaparte/ora Triumphal Edifice in Milan, 
71011} lymg by the ixsayi-ude on the Sint plan Pass. 

** Ambition, following down this far-famed slope 
Her Pioneer, the snow-dissolving San, 

While clarions urate of Kingdoms to be vvon, 

Perchance, in mturO ages, here may Stop; 

Taught to mistrust her flattering horoscope 
By admonition from this prostrate Stone; 

Memento uninscribed of Pride o'erthrown, 

Vanity’s hieroglyphic —a ehoice trope 
In fortune’s rhetoric. Daughter of the liock. 

Rest where thy course was stayed by Power Divine! 

The Soul transported sees, from bint of thine, 

Crimes which the great Avenger’s hand provoke, 

Hears combats whistling o’er the ensanguin’d heatli: 

What groans! what shrieks! what quietness in death! ” 

(P.50.) 

The tribute paid to Mr. Southey’s genius, by exhibiting, in a 
note, a passage from the Poet’s Pilgrimage,” describing the 
beautiful city of Bruges, does “peculiar honour to our author’s 
candour, as he brings it into immediate comparison with his 
own sonnet on the same subject., Shall we be excused for ex¬ 
tracting verses from Mr. Southey in an article on a poem ol 
Mr. Wordsworth? We cannot help it. 

“ Time hath not wronged "her, nor hath Ruin sought 
Rudely her splendid Structures to destroy, 

Save in those recent days, vrith evil fraught. 

When Mutadiility, in drunken joy 
I'riumphant, and from all restraint released. 

Let loose her fierce and many-headed beast. 

“ But for the scars in that unhappy rage 

Inflicted, firm she stands and untkeayed; 

Like our first Sires, a beautiful old age 
Is hers in venerable y^rs arrayed; 

And yet; to her, Iwnignaiat stkrs mayjbiring,'' 

What fate denies to ihaii|,«—a second spring. 

“ When I may read of tilts in days of old, 

And tourneys graced by Chieftains of renown. 

Fair dames, grave citizens, and warriors hold. 

If fancy would pourtray some stately town, 

Which for such pomp fit theatre should he, 

Fair Bruges, I shall then remember thfeC.” (P. 83, S t.) 

In leaving Mr. Wordaworth, wn turn away from objects at 
once captivating;, improving, and pure. We leave him, how¬ 
ever, with the hope of speedily^ renewing ohr intercourse with 
him; w'e bad almost called it intimacy, as. in reading his 
VOL. XX. NO. XL. 2 II ' 
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poetry, we soem to |iave been in de^ and clieerful converse 
with his intelligent and fervid mind. Would that our travellers 
brought bach to their oym country, in general, products as va¬ 
luable as those with which Mr. Wordsworth has come loaded, 
who has gathered honey from every wild flower in his way. 
One cannot forbear contrasting this tourist carrying about with 
him a mind the recipient only of virtuous delights and im¬ 
proving sympathies, with those who visit the Continent to see 
what disorder they can revive upon her ensanguined surface, 
or what seeds of revolutionary mischief they can import to 
their own shores. 


Art, XXI.—public LIBRARIES OF PARIS AND 

LONDON. 

1 . Rccherches stir tes Jiihliothi;(i^ues Andemm et Moderncs,jasqu'd 
la Fondation de la Biblioth€que Mazarine, ct sur ies Causes 

? ui ontfawrise V Accrois&ernenl mccessif dn NomOrc des Li ares. 
*ar Louis Charles Francois Petit-Radcl, 8vo. Paris. 

2. A Bibliographical, Antiqmrian, and Picturesque Tour in 
France and Germauq. By tlie Rev. Thomas Frognall Dib- 
din, FRS. SA. Vdb II. 8vo, London,1821. 

3. Notice des Monumeus, exposes dam It Cabinet des Medailies 
de la Bibliotheque dll Rot ! smtie d'une Description des Objets 
Its plus curieux que renj'crme cet Ftablissement, de Notes ilis- 
toriques sur sa iondatiou, ses Aecroissetnens, ^'c. 8vo. Paris, 

: 182'i 

4. Librorum Impressorurn, qui in Almeo Britannico adscrxantur, 
CatalogUs, Loiidini, 1812, et annis sequentibus. 7 Vois. 
Svo."' V , 

5, A Catalogue of th^e TJbrapu of .the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain;, tncludittg a cqmmete ZAst of all the GreekAVritcrs, 
by the late Mev. Charles, Burmy*. DJj. FRSr S{c, methodiadly 
arranged: with an Aiphabetical Index pf Authors. By 
William Harris, Keeper of the Library. Royal 8 vo, Lou¬ 
don, 1821,. 

A-MONG the nupierous books of tmvelsin France, which have 
issued from the press, we have looked in vain for authentic 
pa^c^ilars respecting its public libraries, especially those of 
- r^ns. A good account of the librarie.'^, whicii have been 
formed at diflereut times, would illpstrale the literary history 
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of Europe ; inasmuch as it would furnish us with notices of 
those authors, whose works were most in request. M. Petit- 
PadePs volume is a work of more promise than execu¬ 
tion, though not devoid of interest; and as we have fre¬ 
quently heard comparisons instituted between the Parisian 
libraries and tliose of London, not much to the advantage of 
the latter, we shall day before our readers, what we believe to 
be a concise but fkir statemfeut of the literary treasures of the 
rival capitals of France and England. 

We ate well aware that the excellence of a library consists, 
not in the number of its volumes, but in the selection and 
•value of the works of which it is composed. Public libraries, 
which too many seem to consider os lounging ^-ooms for 
the amusement of the idle, are chiefly estimable as reposi¬ 
tories of those rare and valuable works, which fevv have tlic 
means of procuring, and fewer still possess ability to use 
aright; and of classical, biblical, and other manuscripts, 
coins, medals, and antiquities, which elucidate the history of 
former ages. ^ 

Our knowledge of the libraries of the ancients is very imper¬ 
fect. Many incidental notices are extant of the libraries of 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome; but we know not what authors 
they contained, of what classification was adopted in them. 
Though the early Christians have been charged, unjustly, with 
destroying the remains of heathen genius, literature is much 
more indm)ted to them than the enemies of the Christian name 
are willing to allow. Anciently, every large church had its 
library ; and, among these, history has made honourable meu- 
tiou of the library founded at Jerusalem, by the Bishop Alex¬ 
ander, whence Eusebius derived materials for his ecclesiastical 
history; and of that at Caesarea, founded by the martyr Pam- 
philus, who is said to have equalled TDemetrius Phalereus and 
Pisistratus in their taste for' books. The most celebrated 
schools of the heathens were frequented by the first fathers of 
the church. Bazil and Gregory Nazianzgn studied at Antioch 
and Athens, under the same masters ak the emperor Julian; 
and the children of the Christians resorted to those schools in 
such numbers that the Apostate emperor issued z^n edict j>ro- 
hibiting their admission, which, however, was subsequently re¬ 
stored to them by Jovian. In a treatise, which Basil composed 
for the direction of youth when studying profane literature, he 
particularly recommends the reading of Homer, Hesiod, and 
Theognis, together with the writings of the most distinguished 
philosophers. 

One proof that profane literature was continually recom¬ 
mended to Christians by their teachers is, that Augustine, 

‘ 2n2 
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Bishop of Hippo, in Africa, in the fourth century, who men¬ 
tions the library in that city, expressly states that the writings 
of Homer and Virgil were diligently studied j and from Ins 
<]^uotations of the works of Plato, Varro, Cicero, Sallust, Per- 
sius, Terence, Livy, Lucan, Seneca, Dionysius of Halicar¬ 
nassus, Justin, Apttleius, Nigidius, the mathematician, Por¬ 
phyry, and Claudian,in bis celebrated treatise De Civitaie Dei, 
we may reasonably conclude that 'the Works of these authors 
were also deposited in the library at Hippo. 

Numerous incidental notices of, and quotations from, the 
classics, occur in the productiphs of the ecclesiastical writers, 
wjio flourished between the fifth and eighth centuries: and^ 
even durii^ the dark ages, as they are termed—that is, Irom 
the eighth 10 the fourteenth century, numerous vestiges are to 
be met with of the successful cultivation of literature and the 
elegant arts, by the clergy; by whom, indeed, they rrere pre¬ 
served during the devastations of Europe, which lasted through 
that long and dismal period. It is true that before the inven¬ 
tion of printing, ^eat collections of books were rare. The 
libraries of the Aroian nations under their most enlightened 
severeigns, consisted chiefly of transiatibns from Greek au ¬ 
thors. The Arabs extended their conquests into Italy and 
Spainand with their arms carried their literature and sciences, 
which flourished in the latter country, under the fostering care 
of the Arabian monarchs, while all the rfest of Europe was en¬ 
veloped in the grossest barbarism and superstition. In the 
twelfth century not fewer than seventy hbranes were daily open 
to the public, of which that at Cordova is said to have con¬ 
tained not less than two hundred and fifty thousand volumes. 
The ravages of the Crusaders and the devastations of the Turks, 
almost annihilated the libraries at Constantinople, on the capture, 
of which city by Mahommed 11. in 1453, the scholars of Greece 
were dispersed over western Europe, and carried with them 
many manuscripts that had escaped the desolating fuij of the 
conqueror of their country. ' Learning now emerged teom the 
silence of the cloister, whither she had retreated, and where 
she had been preserved from destruction. The Reformation 
promoted still, more the cause of literUtere, and its general 
diffusion has been aided most signally by the discovery and 
almost Universal adoption of the art of printing.. 

The jmbUc libr^ies of JPUris are five in numbfer, viz. the 
„^oyal Libraiy, the Mazarine Library, the Libito of St, Gene- 
that of Mqhsieur, at the Arsenal, and the City Library. 

' 1.. The Rm/al Ubrart^. cyf Paris is justly deemed one of the 

finest in Europe. It was founded by Charles V. at whose death 
k contained nine hundred and ten manuscript volumes. Dur- 
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ingthe reign of Charles VI, it was dispersed; and his suc¬ 
cessor’s reign was too stormy to allow him time to amass 
books. After the introduction of the art of printing into France, 
the royal library received numerous important accessions, espe¬ 
cially from Francis I. who deposited the books in the castle of 
Fontainbleau. Catharine de Medicis enriched the library, very 
considerably, with medals and manuscripts which she brought 
from Florence. During the troubles of the League the coUec- 
tioii was again scattered, but its remains were deposited in a house 
in the Rue de la Harpe. In 1666, the illustrious minister, Colbert, 
caused it to be removed to his hotel, and confided the care of 
it to the brothers Pierre and Jacques du Puy; who bequeathed 
in addition to it their own very valuable libraries.* Their ex¬ 
ample was followed by Gaston de France, and Hyppolite Count 
Bethune. But the establishment received its character of 
grandeur from Louis XIV. who commissioned agents, in various 
parts of the world, to purchase whatever was most rare and 
valuable, in order to enrich this precious collection ; which was 
still further augmented during the French Revolution by the 
destruction of the convents and religious houses. 

The Royal Library is divid^ into four compartments, viz. 
printed books (among which are the rarest and most costly 
productions of the typographic art), manuscripts, engravings, 
antiquities, and medals. According to the Notice dcs Mo- 
numens,” the liumber of books amounts to four hundred thou¬ 
sand printed volumes, and one hundred thousand m*anuscrij)ts; 
but M. Petit-Radel states this library to contain 

Printed books... 350,000 

Pamphlets . ... 360,000 

Manuscripts.. 50,000 

750,000 , 

The books and manuscripts are diimosed in five classes, viz. 
Theology, Jurisprudence, History, Philosophy, and Belles 
Lotties, and these are again submitted th further divisions and 
subdivisions, referring to the catalogues, which consist of 
twenty-four manuscript volumes, five printed volumes, and 
<ionsiderable supplements.' Some of these catalogues are al¬ 
phabetical, and others are arrangefi in the order of the subjects. 
It is much to be regretted that; no entire catalogue of this 
library has yet been printed^ Mr. Dibdin has indicated its 
greatest typographical curiosities, for an account of which wo 
must refer our readers to his Bibliographical Tour. The Royal 
Library is daily open to the public, during certain hours, except 
nn Sundays and holidays, and is much frequented. With the 
permission of the minister of the, interior (or, if they arc ac- 
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quainted with M. Van Pract, the pvincipal librarian), literary 
men of known character and respectability are permitted to 
ha ve books out of the library. 

2. The Mazdnne Library derives its name from Cardinal 
Mazarin, by whom it whs founded; and who was chieriy in¬ 
debted to the celebrity of his first librarian Oabriel Naude, for 
that fame which his library acquired. It is at present deposited 
in the College de Maparm or Des Quatre Nations (where the 
Royal Institute of France holds its sittings) ; so called because 
it was founded and erected by Cardinal Mazarin, for the edu¬ 
cation of sixty scholars belonging to four nations, said to have 
been conquered by Louis XIV. Notwithstanding the various 
spoliations and revolutions which this library has undergone, 
and which are detailed with sufficient prolixity by M. Petit- 
Radel, it contains about 90,000 printed books, and 3437 manu¬ 
scripts, many of which are of considerable rarity. 

3. The Library of St. Genevieve occupies the upper part of the 
ancient convent of St, Genevieve, now called the College of 
Henry IV. Of all the libraries in Paris, this is said to be the 
most regularly arranged. It contains about 110,000 volumes, 
gud two thousand manuscripts. 

4. The Library of Monsieur, brother of his Majesty Louis 
XVIII. is deposited in the ancient building of the Arsenal. Suc¬ 
cessive purchases of entire collections (chiefly those of the 
Marquis de Paulmy and the Duke de la Valliere) have made it 
what it is—an inestiraabte collection of manuscripts and printed 
books. It is particularly rich in history, foreign literature, and 
poetry, especially the productions of the Italian muse. Mr. 
Dibdin estiniates the number of printed books at 120,000; but 
M. Petit-Radel asserts it to contain ld0,000 volumes, and 5000 
manuscripts. 

5. The City Library (Biblioi/fb^ue de la Ville), situated at the 

buck of the Hotel de Ville, contains about 15,()00 volumes, well 
selected for purposes of utility, but has no splendid or curious 
specimens of early typography. This Ubtary, in common with 
the three preceding, is fiberally open to the public during cer¬ 
tain hours in every day, with the exception of Sundays and 
holidays- s'* 

It is, however, to be regretted thaty with tlie exception of 
c ertain parts of the Eoyaf Library, no printed catalogues are ex- 
the literary treasures Of Parts. ' Mr. Dibdin, indeed, 
\ Kiis described the rarest and most beautiful MSS. and speci¬ 
mens of early printings but, of the vast mass of literature 
contained in them, particularly biblical literature, in which the 
royal library pre-eminently excels, the learned are necessarily 
ignorant. In this respect the public libraries of London are 
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honourably distinguished ; and as it has not unfreqiicntly been 
our lot to hear them arraigned as defective in their collections, 
and placed under illiberal restrictions, we think we shall con¬ 
fer a service on our inquisitive readers, by making known to 
them the vast treasures of literature and science which are easily 
accessible in the metrqpol^ of tlie British empire. 

First in the value, as in the number of its literary 

treasures, is the library of the British Museum, Besides the 
various curiosities from the South Seas, and other parts of the 
world, which attract the, gaxe of the thousaiuls who annually 
visit this national establishment, it comprises cabinets of Greek, 
Roman, Egyptian, and other antiquities and sculptures—coins 
and medals—zoology and mineralogy—engravings and draw¬ 
ings—and a vast library of MSS- and printed books. Many 
of these are the donations of public spirited individuals, but by 
far the greater part has been purchased by the munificence of 
parliament, at an expence little short of 250,000/. since the 
commencement of this noble Institution. 

It is with the library, however, that we have at present to do, 
whicli is justly regarded as the first public library in the king¬ 
dom, and is inferior to none on the Continent for the number, 
ranty, and value of its MSS. and printed books. It comprises 
the great Sloanian, Cottonian, Harleian, Royal, Lausdownc, 
and other collections, couceriuug which we have been able to 
obtain the following particulars : 

TJie Sloanian collcctiou derives its name from the celebrated 
physician Sir Hans Sloanc, who, during a long period of emi¬ 
nent practice, hud accumulated a very laige collection of natu¬ 
ral and artificial curiosities, together with a numerous binary 
of printed books and MSS., at the cost of 50,000/. Desirous 
tliat the whole should, if possible, be preserved entire, and 
permaueiiily dedicated to public utility, he directed, by his 
will, that it should be offered to the British Parliament for the 
moderate sum of 20,000/., His noble offer was accordingly 
accepted after his decease, and the property of his museum 
was vested in trustees for the benefit of the public. Having 
not long since had occasion to give some account of the Cot¬ 
tonian, Harleian, and Lansdowne collections,* we proceed to 
notice what is commonly termed tlie King's Library. This 
splendid collection of books was^ munificently presented to the 
public by his late Majesty* George 11. It comprises the whole 
of the very choice and important library of printed books and 
MSS., vymch had been gr^aally collected by the sovereignH 
of these realms, from Henry VII. down to William III., since 


S<-’e,BritUhlU:Vicw, VoJ. xviii. y. UsJO—'12?>. 
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whose time it has been continued, and is still aninially iiic.rcas- 
ing» by virtue of the privilege, annexed to it of being supplied 
with a copy of every publication entered in Stationers’ Hall, 
under the existing Acts of Parliament, relative to literary pro- 
fbe time of the royal donation, this library con¬ 
sisted of about two thousand manuscripts, and nine thousand 
printed books, besides the volumes, immediately collected by 
the sovereigns, and principally by Henry VtIL‘ (from the op¬ 
portunities which oilered at the dissolution of the monasteries): 
this collection contains the library of Archbishop Cranmer, 
Hei^ hitz-Alan Hpl of Arundel, and his son-in-law Richard 
herd Lumley, of Sir John Morris, and particularly of Isaac 
Casaubon, with whose learned critical annotations some of the 
volumes are enriched. The printed books of this library com¬ 
prise an abundance of old and rare editions, many of them 
being presentation copies from their respective authors; and 
among the numerous splendid MSS. (chiefly biblical and 
chronicles) it contains the venerable Codex Alexandrinus, a 
manuscript of fourth century, comprising the Greek New 
lestanicnt and Septuagint Greek version of the Old Testament. 
It IS an interesting fact, but little known in the annals of lite¬ 
rature, that in 1815, when the Allied Sovereigns were settling 
the pacification of Burope, very strenuous representations "wfere 
made that the Codex Vaticanus (a similar manuscript of equal 
antiquity) might be transferred to the British Museum. To the 
imnour of the late Marquis of Londonderry, we record, that 
this proposal was rejected; and to his integrity of principle 
the Pope is mainly indebted for the restoration of the very nu¬ 
merous manuscripts and works of art, of which Buonaparte had 
despoiled the Vatican Library and Palace. 

Among the other manuscript collections purchased by the 
munificence of parliament, may be noticed Mr. Ilalhed’s Ori¬ 
ental MSS.; and those of Mr. Hargrave, which treat oii a 
variety of import,ant legal topics; to which may he added a 
large collection of Icelandic MSS. presented by the late Sir 
Joseph Banks, and DrJ Birch’s MSS. bequeathed by him to 
the British MUseum, rich in historical documents and< tiui 
coirespondence bpiinent meh* The total number of MSS. 
volumes British hlusedm (it is,,understood) amount to 

about 60,000. , ; 

pie number of printed has never been stated: but 

judging from the chtalo^e of thepi, we believe we are 

stating therfi to ;hh abput.one million. The 
cataldMe of them has been’edited by Ut. El)is and the Kev.* 
It. M. .Baber, md is alphabetically arranged. These books 
comprise almost every thing ,tjiat is rairp and valuable in the 
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various de^iartraents of literature, among which may be no- 
liced, 1. Eighty-four volumes of Ancient Classics, which had 
been in the possession of the celebrated Dr. Bentley, and 
contain a great number of his truly learned illustrations and 
remarks, particularly his copy of Aristophanes: these books 
were purchased in 1807 for 400/., 2. The Cracherodean Ct)llec- 
tion, abounding in early printed books and classical literature, 
bequeathed by the Rev. C. M, Cracherode. 3. The rare and va¬ 
luable editions of the classics, bequeathed by Mr. Tyrwhitt and 
Sir William Musgrave, Bart.: and 4. The C,qlkciion, of 

Pamphlets and Periodical Papers, published in the convulsive 
interval between the years 1640 and 1660. After having 
passed through the hands of various persons, some of whom 
were obliged to secrete it with great care and circuulspcction, 
it was at length offered for sale in 1762,, when his late JMajCsly, 
Geo. III. commanded it to be purchased and i)resenteil to the 
British Museum. The collection comprises upwards of lljirty 
thousand articles bound in two thousand volumes. !Must of 
these tracts are now become extremely scarce, and inuny of 
them are probably the only remaining copies. ' 

The British Museum, which, in its aggregate, and consider¬ 
ing the number of objects it embraces, has scarcely any rival, 
is committed to the care of forty-three trustees, with para¬ 
mount authority over the whole establishment, concerning 
which they, from time to time, lay before parliament state¬ 
ments of their accounts hnd various proceedings. The library 
is under the control of one principal librarian, four under and 
four assistant librarians, by whom every facilit^s afforded to 
men of letters and artists in the prosecution of their studies 
and labours. For this purpose a commodious reading room 
has been appropriated; it is open every day, with the excep¬ 
tion of Saturdays and Sundays, fast and thanksgiviDg days. 
Persons, not wholly strangers, ai'e freely admitted, and there 
readily supplied with whatever books or manuscripts lliey may 
desire to consult; as also with such productions, of art or na- 
, ture, of which they may wish to haVe a closer inspection than 
can be had in the cursory inspection allowed to ordinary visi¬ 
tors. The various catalogues, with iheir manuscript additions, 
furnish every facility wmch be reasonably desired: and 
when the late Sir Joseph Banks**,a. library, ^ conspicuous for its 
treasqres in the natural $clence^^ shall be added to this Mu¬ 
seum pursuant to his bequest, a general classed catalogue of 
all its literary treasures will only be wanting to render it the 
first public library in Burope. . 

Concerning the number of volumes which the other libraries 
of London are reputed to contain, we have not been able to 
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procure acciu’ate returns; but we believe we are not very incor¬ 
rect in stating them at considerably more than half a million of 
volumes. The libraries alluded to are those of the Royal and 
Antiquarian Societies, of the four inns of Court, of Sion CJol- 
lege and St. Martinis, of the Hbn. East India Company, of 
the .London Medical Society,..of the Royal, London, Surrey, 
and Russell Institutions. Of most of these libraries catalogues 
are extant; and though .some of them may appear to be appro¬ 
priated to peculiar professions, no man of literature and of 
science, prfflerly introduced, is denied the Iree use of their 
treasures. Tlie nbrnries of the different literary institutions are 
general. In the departments of topography, classical litera¬ 
ture, matliematics, and history, the library of the London In¬ 
stitution ^hose printed catalogue is alphabetical) is singularly 
rich; The library of the Royal In&titution contains the best 
and most useful edition of ever^ classic author, with the best 
translations in English, and some in other modern languages. 
The classical part of the catalogue was drawn up by the late 
Dr. Charles,Burney. Ihe mathematical class, in all its branches, 
is very full, and the collection comprivses the best scientific 
journals and transactions of learned and philosophical societies. 
We cannot conclude this article without noticing the generally 
excellent arrangement of the catalogue of this library : in one 
or two instances we think its subdivisions might be altered for 
the better; but altogether we have seen no printed catalogue 
more worthy of being adopted as a pattern for the arrangement 
of a numerous library. 



Akt. Xlill.--^C(nfessiom of an Efiglish Opium-Euicr. Tiiyloi* 
and Hessey. London, 1822, 

‘ I *■ , • 

A uitATN morbidly affected by long excess of indulgence in 
opium cannot reasonably be expected to display a reiy con¬ 
sistent or Connected series of thoughts and impressions. The 
work before us is accordingly aperformance without any intel¬ 
ligible drift or design. ;Tt3«; howeveri; assort of caieidoscope, 
presenting to the eye a variety of dazzling forms ami 

colours, symmetrically amftarmoaiousiy disposed and blended, 
and yet expressing nothing, Wd resembling, nothing. It is not 
essMiy to say what the author Intends by his book, except 
dts kale and circulation; whether he means what he says, or if 
not ail, how much; whether he is serious, and if not always, 
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wlien ; wlietlier he designs to deal in fact^ or in fiction ; whe¬ 
ther he intends to praise, or to ridicule; to reverence, or to 
scofF; to laugh, or to cry ; whether he is learned or milearm;d ; 
gloomy, or gay ; busy, or idle; married, or single. After all, 
however, the scene spread before us is a very elo<gant tissue of 
confusion, a rich piece of mosaic, on which the eye of fancy, if 
not of intelligence, reposes with delight; and upon the wliole 
without much danger; though we cannot say inore for its 
morality, than that where it is lax or indecorous, it seems to bo, 
rather the effect of absence of thouglit, than want of principle. 

Desultory and rambling as the thoughts of the opium-eater 
must be admitted to be, there is much evidence, throughout tire 
volume, of a great kindness of disposition, and of what we 
should call good-heartedness; and he must be but little alive 
to the impressions of genuine humour, who does not often, in 
going through the work, feel its subtle agency upon liis spirits, 
])rovokiug him to laugh, without knowing why or at wliat. 
There are also toi^ches of pathos in these pages which show the 
author to be no stranger to the avenues that conduct to the 
iuttu'ior of the bosom. Whether wc are to attribute it to liis 
opium, or to faculties original and improved which opium has 
not been able to overcome, we pretend not to say; but it is evi¬ 
dent that the writer of this little book rules despotically an 
imaginative empire, which he can at any time Jay under the 
largest contribution to his wants. If his opiurn is to have the 
credit of all this, and tlie sublime pictmes of ideal comhma- 
tions which have been drawn upon his fancy, and engraved 
upon his pages, are the literal products of his dreams wJiile 
under the fascination of his celestial drug, wc must take the 
account us altogether the most extraordinary testimony to its 
power over the subtle organization of man, that has hitlrcrto 
been authenticated ; and that the author w'as well warraiiled in 
saying that opium, and not the opium-eater, is the hero of the 
tale. 

The youthful adventures of the opiwm-eater, his running 
away from school with ten pounds in his pocket, his wanderitig 
ill North Wales, his subsistence upon hips and haws and berries, 
his long period of semi-starvation in Doiidon, his houseless 
state, Ills nightly, wanderings,* his ambulatory acquaintance 
among a description of persons of wliich, for any coimexion it 
had with his opium phenomena, he might as well have sup¬ 
pressed, but in which he' seems, by some opium perversion of 
sentiment, rather to glory,—all these particulars we shall pass 
over, after observing only, that incorrect and improper as the 
details last alluded to undoubtedly are, his intercourse with. 
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aiitl separation from, a young woman of the class of street¬ 
walkers, are wrought up, or incidentally touched, with too free 
a pencil certainly, but with most commanding pathos. It must 
be confessed, indeed, that this incidehl, besides giving some¬ 
thing of a dramatic interest to the opium-eater’s narrative, helps 
to form a feature in one of his dreams of extraordinary force, 
and we were going to say of felicity; but oh no, it is a feature so 
full of wild and .mysterious melancholy, and so powerfully 
sketched, that it was long ere we could recover from the thral¬ 
dom into which it direw us. 

There are a sort of men, not of uncommon occurrence in this 
our day, who, by some solecism in their composition, possess 
the art of exciting the feelings of others to the highest pitch, 
without the smallest sensibility to the same impressions them¬ 
selves. It is an indescribable fact; and, reasoning analogically, 
we should say that this power was incapable of existence but in 
a bosom of sympathy; but experience overturns this plausible 
theory. There are poets, and musicians, and fabn’icators of stories, 
who have, as it were, the master key that opens the recesses of the 
heart, and have the fullest cognisance of all the turnings and 
windings through which the deepest chambers are to be pene¬ 
trated, without deriving any part of tins knowledge from com¬ 
parisons with their own experiences, or any correspondent con¬ 
sciousness within themselves. They are like those bodies 
which are capable of exhibiting all the phenomena of electric ity, 
while they themselves are impervious to its power. We are 
sure that every reader will make the application of this remark 
to instances within his own knowledge. We trust, however, that 
this is not the case with the spirited writer of this little book; 
but it is worthy of observation that occasionally in the midst of 
some particulars which have touched us very sensibly, he goes 
off into something that makes us suspect he is not in earnest, or 
has no feelings in harmony with his own descriptions. Thus 
where he tells us of his parting with, and losing for ever, his 
poor Anh (being never able to find her again, but in one of his 
morbid day-dreams), the preserver of his life, and which part¬ 
ing, in very few words, he has made veiy affecting, he adds 
a note about the stt|)eti0fity ‘of the Bristol Mail, in which he 
was about to set out^ over all offijer coaches. 

The injured condition Of the authofs stontach, from the long 
fasting he had been under the necessity of frequently submitting 
to, while in his truant state,* a forlorn wanderer about London 
streets, occasions his first resort to opium as a remedy. In the 
paroxysm of a complaint arising from suddefi cold, opium is 
recommended to him by a college acquaintance, whom he acci- 
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tlentally meets. He repairs to a druggist near the Pantlicoii, 
in Oxford-street, and it is thus that he narrates his first ac¬ 
quaintance with the virtues of this potent drug: 

When I asked for the tincture of opium, he gave it to me as any 
other man might do; and furthermore, out of rny shilling, returned 
me what seemed to be real copper halfpence, taken out of .a real 
wooden drawer. Nevertheless, in spite of such indications of huma¬ 
nity, he has ever since existed in my mind as the beatific vision of 
an immortal druggist, sent down to earth on a special mission to my¬ 
self. And it confirms me in this way of considering him, that, when 
I next came up to London, I sought him near the stately Pantheon, 
and found him not; and thus to me, who knew not his name (if in¬ 
deed he had one) he seemed rather to have vanished from Oxlord- 
sfreet than to have removed in any bodily fashion. The reader may 
choose to think of him as, possibly, no more than a sublunary drug¬ 
gist: it may be so: but my faith is better: I believe bim to have 
evanesced, or evaporated. iSo unwillingly would 1 connect any mortal 
remembrances with that hour, and place, and creature, that first 
brought me acquainted with the celestial drug. 

Arrived at my lodgings, it may be supposed that I lost not a mo-^ 
ment in taking the quantity prescribed. I was neces.sarily ignorant of 
the whole art and mystery of opium-taking: and, what I took, I took 
under every disadvantage. But I took it-and in an hour, oh! 
heavens! what a revulsion! what an upheaving, from its lowest 
depths, of the inner spirit! what an apocalypse of the world within 
me ! That my pains had vanished, was now a trifle in my eyes~ 
this negative effect was swallowed up in the immensity of those positive 
effects which had opened before me—in the abyss of divine enjoy¬ 
ment thus suddenly revealed. Here was a panacea—a 
vivivhq for all human wpes : here was the secret of happiness, about 
which philosophers had disputed for so many ages, at once discovered : 
happiness might now be bought for a penny, and carried in the waist¬ 
coat pocket: portable ecstasies might be had corked up in a pint 
bottle; and peace of mind could be sent down in gallons by the mail 
coach. But, if I talk in this way, the reader will think I am laughing: 
and I can assure him, that nobody will laugh long who deals much 
with opium : its pleasures even are of a gi'ave and solemn complexion ; 
and in his happiest state, the opium-eater cannot pre^nt himself in 
the character of I*Allcgfo: even then, he speaks and thinks as becomes 
n Pe 7 iseroso, Nevertheless, I have a very reprehensible way of jest¬ 
ing at times in the midst of my own misery * and, unless when 1 am 
checked by some more powerful feelings, I am afraid I shall be guilty 
of this indecent practice even in these annals of suffering or enjoy¬ 
ment. Tile reader must allour a little to my infirm nature in this re¬ 
spect : and with a few indulgencies of that sort, I shall endeavour to 
be as grave, if not drowsy, as fils a theme like opium, so anti-mercu¬ 
rial as it really is, and so drowsy as it is falsely reputed,” 88,91.) 

Our author’s first eight years of experience in opium, from 
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1804 to 1812, are described as evinciiiij in the most extraordinary 
manner its power of ppeuing all the vsources of mental delight. 
The succeeding years illustrate the distressing phenomena 
which take place after the constitution gives way to the in¬ 
creasing quantity and the long-continued action of this power¬ 
ful drug. We will first present to the reader the lively por¬ 
traiture which our author gives us of the diiTerence in character 
and appearance between the exhilaration produced by wine and 
by opium: 

“ The pleasure given by wine is always mounting, and tending to a 
crisis, after which it declines : that from opium, when once generated, 
is stationary fur eiglit or ten hours; the first, to borrow a technical 
distinction from medicine, is a case of acute—the second, of chronic 
pleasure: the one is a flame, the otlier a steady and equable glow. 
But the main distinction lies in this, tluit whereas wine disorders the 
mental faculties, opium, on the contrary (iftakeri in a proper manner), 
introduces amongst them the most exquisite order, legislation, and har¬ 
mony. Wine robs a man of his self-possession : opium greatly invigo¬ 
rates it. Wine unsettles and clouds the judgment, and gives a pre¬ 
ternatural brightness, and a vivid exaltation to the contempts and the 
admirations, the loves and the hatreds, of the drinker; opium, on the 
contrary, communicates serenity and equipoise to albthe faculties, ac¬ 
tive or passive ; and with respect to the temper and moral feelings in 
general, it gives simply that sort of vital warmth which is approved bv 
the judgment, and which would probably always accompany a bodily 
constitution of primeval or antediluvian health. Thus, for instance, 
opium, like wine, gives an expansion to the heart and tlic benevolent 
aftections ; but then, with tjais remarkable diftercnce, that in flic 
sudden development of kind-heartedness which accompanies in¬ 
ebriation, there is always more or Jess of a maudlin character 
wliich exposes it to the contempt of the by-stander. ISTen shake 
bands, swear eternal friendship, and shed tears—no mortal knows 
why; and the sensual creature is clearly uppermost. But the 
expansion of the benigner feelings, incident to opium, is no febiilo 
access, but a health}' restoration to that state which the mind would 
naturally recover upon the removal of any deep-seated irritation of pain 
that had disturbed and quarrelled with tlie impulses of a heart origi¬ 
nally just and good. True it is, that even wine, up to a certain point, 
and with certain men, rather tends to exalt.and to steady the intellect: 
I myself, who have never, been a great wine-drinker, used to find that 
half a dojscn glasses of wine adyahtageously affected the faculties— 
brightened and intensified the consciousness—and gave to the mind a 
feeling of being “ ponderibos flbrata sufs; and certainly it is most 
absurdly said, in popular language, of any man, that he h .disguised in 
liquor; for, on the contrary, most men arc disguised by sobriety ; and 
it is when tliey are drinking (as some old gentleman says in Athen- 
a'us), that trien ihrwi e<’(rii'---^display themselves in 

tlicir true complexion of character; which surely is not disguising 
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themselves. But stiM, wine constantly leads a man to the brink of ab¬ 
surdity and extravagance; and, beyond a certain point, it is sure to 
volatilize and to disperse the intellectual energies; wdiercas opium 
always seems to compose what had been agitated, and to concentrate 
what had been distracted. In short, to sum up all in one word, a 
man who is inebriated, or tending to inebriation, is, and feels that he 
is, in a condition which calls up into supremacy the merely human, 
too often the brutal, part of his nature : but the opium-eater (I speak 
of him who is not suffering from any disease, or other remote effects 
of opium,) feels that the diviner part of his nature is paramount; that 
is, the moral affections arc in a state of cloudless serenity; and over 
all is the great light of the majestic intellect.’^ (P. 94‘—97.) 

We do not believe there are many persons disposed to ac¬ 
quiesce in the justness of this panegyric on opiimi. Nor do we 
discover any foundation for the surmise of the author, that the 
resort to opium, for the sake of the pleasurable sensations it is 
supposed capable of conveying, is becoming common. In the 
far greater number of persons who have tried its effects, we 
believe it has been found to deteriorate altogether the state of 
body and mind, except in the cases where its relaxing and 
sedative properties have given it incalculable im})ortance as an 
autl-spasrnodic, for reducing nervous aiul fibrous energy, and 
lor other specific and medicinal purpose|. 

The period of painful feelings and mental horrors hi'gins in 
1812, when the daily taking of opium commences with oiir 
author. To his moderate and temperate use of the article for 
the eight years preceding that of 1812, he ascribes liis ignorance 
at that time “ of the avenging terrors which opium has in store 
for those who abuse its lenity.” For tlie above-mcutioiK'd 
period of eight years he describes himself as having been a 
dilettante eater of opium, never allowing it to beceme an 
article of absolute necessity, and observing proper disiuncos 
between each indulgence. But towards the endL of the your 
1812, or the beginning of 1813, some melancholy event, which 
he docs not explain, having greatly depressed and disquiet etl 
his mind, he made opium an article ofidaily diet. So regular 
and confirmed an opium-eater was our author now become, 
that, as lie states of himself in his usual emphatic language*, 
“ to ask whether on any particular day he had or had not taken 
opium, would be to ask whether his lungs had performed respi-r 
ration, or the heart fulfilled its functions/’ From this time opium 
is no longer designated by the phrase “ celestial drug,” but by 
that of the pernicious drug/ It was not, however, till this 
daily debauch in opium had Continued for some time, that liis 
sufferings attained their acme. And before this (U'isis he speaks 
of an intercalary year of pleasure, parenthetically interposed 
between ids other years of mental agony. The date and dura- 
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tion of this interval of felicity, w4iich he loosely sets down as a 
year, are not very accurately ascertained, but it should seem to 
have been about 1810-17, and to have owed its distinction and 
privilege to the reduction in the quantity of opium for some 
reason or other taken at this perioa;—from eight thousand to 
one thousand drops per diem. 

During this happy season he informs us, that the cloud of 
profoundest melancholy which rested upon his brain like black 
vapours rolling away from the summits of the mountains,’' drew 
off in one day. He was again happy, and during this state of' 
composure he receives a visit from a Malay, who he conjectures 
was on his route to a seaport about 40 miles from his residence. 
The Malay is suffered to refresh himself by lying down for about 
an hour on the floor, and on his departure ne is presented with 
a piece of opium, enough in quantity, says our opium-eater, to 
have killed three dragoons and their horses, which he bolts 
down at one mouthful. He never heard that the Malay was 
found dead, and therefore concluded he must have been used to 
opium. The mention of this incident is no otherwise important, 
than as it added a phantom of horror to the day-dreams by 
which he was afterwards so fiercely and perpetually visitefl. 
As he declares this insulated period of enjoyment to bave been 
the happiest of his life, he has thought it right to favour his 
readers with what he calls an analysis of happiness. His ac¬ 
count of the matter is epicurean enough; and he might have 
learned from Kant, the philosopher, whom he states himself to 
have read most attentively during this interval, that if all hav¬ 
ing the same right with himself had resolved to live in the same 
way, society would soon have been transformed into a swinish 
multitude. Whether the author is delivering his real opinions 
we do not know, but his description is bright and fanciful; and 
in many parts relieved with touches of peculiar vivacity and 
humour: 

** I viill here lay down an analysis of happiness ; and as the most 
interesting mode of communicating it, I will give it, not didacticaliy, 
but wrapt up and involved in a picture of one evening, as I spent 
every evening during the intercalary year when laudanum, though 
taken daily, was to me no more than the elixir of pleasure. This 
done, I shall quit the subject of happiness altogether, and pass to a 
very different one—the pains qfommu 

d Let there be a cottage, atanaing in a valley, eighteen miles from 
any town—no spacious vdley, but about two miles long, by three 
quarters of a mile in average width; the benefit of which provision is, 
that the families resident within Its circuit will compose, as it were, 
one larger household personally familiar to your eye, and more or less 
interesting to your affections. Let the mountains be real mountains, 
between three and lour thousand feet high; and the cottage, a real 
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cottage; not (as a witty author has it) ‘ a cottage with a double 
coach-houselet it be, in fact {for 1 must abide by the actual scene), 
a white cottage, embowered with flowering shrubs, so chosen as to 
unfold a succession of flowers upon the walls, and clustering round 
the windows through all tlie months of spring, summer, and autumn 
—beginning, in fact, with May roses, and ending with jasuiine. Let 
it, however, not be spring, nor summer, nor autumn—but winter, in 
bis sternest shape. This is a most important point in the science of 
happiness. And I am surprised to see people overlook it, and think 
it matter of congratulation that winter is going; or, if coining, is not 
likely to be a severe one, On the contrary, I put up a petition annu¬ 
ally, for as much snow', hail, frost, or storm, of one kind or other, as 
the skies can possibly afford us. Surely every body is aw’are of the 
divine pleasures which attend a winter fire-side: candles at four 
o^clock, warm hearth-rugs, tea, a fair tea-maker, shutters closed, cur¬ 
tains flowing in ample draperies on the floor, whilst the wind and rain 
are raging audibly without. 

And at the doors and window's seem to call. 

As hcav’n and earth they would together mell; 

Yet the least entrance find they none at all; 

Whence sweeter grows our rest secure in massy hall. 

{Castle of Indolence.) 

“ All these are items in the description of a winter evening, which 
must surely he familiar to every body born in a high latitude. And it 
is evident, that most of these delicacies, like ice-cream, require a very 
low temperature of the atmosphere to produce them; they are fruits 
which cannot be ripened without weather stormy or inclement, in some 
way or other. I am not ‘ parlmdar^ as people say, whether it be 
snow, or black frost, or wind so strong, that (as Mr, —says) * you 
may lean your back against it like a post.* I can put up even with 
rain, provided it rains cats and dogs : but something of the sort I 
must have: and, if I have it not, 1 think myself in a manner ill-used: 
for why am 1 called on to pay so heavily for winter, in coals, and can¬ 
dles, and various privations that will occur even to gentlemen, if I am 
not to have the article good of its kind ? No: a Canadian winter for 
my money: or a Russian one, where every man is but a co-pro¬ 
prietor with the north wind in the fee-simple of his own cars. Indeed, 
so great an epicure am I in this matter, thafl cannot relish a winter 
night fully if it be much past St. Thomas’s day, and have degenerated 
into disgusting tendencies to vernal appearances : no: it must be di¬ 
vided by a thick wall of dark nights from all return of light and sun¬ 
shine.—-From the latter w'ceks of October to Christmas-eve, therefore, 
is the period during which happiness is in season, which, in my judg¬ 
ment, enters the room with the tea-tray : for tea, though ridiculed by 
those who arc naturally of coarse nerves, or are become so from wine- 
drinking, and are not susceptible of influence from so refined a stimu¬ 
lant, will always be the favourite beverage of the intellectual: and, 
for my part, I would have joined 0r. Johnson in a ^Uim internecinum 
against Jonas Hanway, or any other Impious person, who should pre- 
VOL. XX. NO. XL. 2 I 
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sume to disparage here, to save myself the trouble of too 

much verbal descriptioti, I will introduce a painter: and give him 
directions for the rest of the picture. Painters do not like white cot¬ 
tages, unless a good dekl weather-stained ; but as the reader now un¬ 
derstands that it is a winter night, bis services will not be required, 
except for the inside of the house. 

Paint me, then, a room seventeen feet by twelve, and not more 
than seven and a half feet high. Tills, reader. Is somewhat ambitiously 
styled, in ray family, the drawing-room: but, being contrived * a 
double debt to pay,* it is also, and more justly, termed the library ; 
for it happens that books are the only article of property in which 1 
am richer than my neighbours. Of these, I have about five thou¬ 
sand, collected gradually since my eighteenth year. Therefore, 
painter, put as many as you can into this room. Make it populous 
with books: and, furthermore, paint me a good fire ; and furniture, 
plain and modest, befitting the unpretending cottage of a scholar. 
And, near the fire, paint me a tea-table ; and (as it is clear that no 
creature can come to see one such a stormy night,) place only two 
cups and saucers on the tea-tray i and, if you know how to paint such 
a thing symbolically, or otherwise, paint me an eternal teapot— 
eternal d parte ante, and d parte post ; for I usually drink tea from 
eight o’clock at night to four o’clock in the morning. And, as it is 
very unpleasant to make tea, or to pour it out for oneself, paint me a 
lovely young woman, sitting at the table. Paint her arms like 
Aurora*s, and her smiles like Hebe’s *.—But no, dear M., npt even in 
jest let me insinuate that thy power to illuminate my cottage rests 
bpon a tenure so perishable as mere personal beauty; or that the 
witchcraft of angelic smiles lies within the empire of any earthly 
pencil. Pass, then, my good painter, (lo something, more within Its 
power : and the next article brought forward should naturally be my¬ 
self—-a picture of the Opium-eater, with his ‘ little golden receptacle of 
the pernicious drug/ lying beside him on the table. As to the 
opium, I have no objection to see a picture of thatf though 1 would 
rather see the original; you may paint it, if you choose; but I ap¬ 
prize you, that no * little* receptacle would, even in 1816, answer 
my purpose, who,was at a distance from the ‘ stately Pantheon,’ and 
all druggists (mortal or otherwise). No; you may as well paint the 
real receptacle, which waS not of gold, but of glass, and as much like 
a wine-decanter as possible. Into this you may put a quart of ruby- 
coloured laudanum ; that, and a book of German metaphysics placed 
by its side, will sufficiently attest my being in the neighbourhood; but, 
as to myself,—there I demur. I admit that^ naturally, I ought to oc¬ 
cupy the foreground Cf the picture; that, being the hero of the piece, 
or (if you Choose) the criminal at the bar, my body should be had 
into court. This seems reasonable: but why should I confess, on 
this point, Co a paiater ? or why cottfiess at all? If the public (into 
whose private ear I am confidentfally whispering my confessions, and 
not' into atiy painter’s) should chance to have framed some agreeable 
picture for itself, of the Opium-eater’s exterior,—^should have ascribed 
to him, romantically, an elegant person, or a handsome face,, why 
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should I barbarously tdar from it so pleasing a delusion—pleasing 
both to the public and to me? No : paint me, if at all, according to 
your own fancy: and, as a painter’s fancy should teem with beautiful 
creations, I cannot fail, in that way, to be a gainer. And now, 
reader, we have run through all the ten categories of my condition, as. 
it stood about 181G-17 : up to the middle of which latter year I judge 
myself to have been a happy man: and the elements of that happi¬ 
ness I have endeavoured to place before you, in the above sketch of 
the interior of a scholar’s library, in a cottage among the mountains, 
on a stormy winter evening.” (P. 135—142.) 

Now the pains of opium set in for a continuance; and, whe¬ 
ther in jest or earnest (perhaps partly in the one, partly in the 
other), he recounts the terrible and appalling spectacles which 
haunt his imagination, and compose the pageantry of his day¬ 
dreams and nightly slumbers, with admirable pathos and com¬ 
mand of language. He thus opens to us his world of phantasms. 

“ The first notice I had of any important change going on in this 
part of my physical economy, was from the re-awakening of a state of 
eye generally incident to childhood, or exalted states of irritability. 
I know not whether my reader is aware that many children, perhaps 
most, have a power of painting, as it were, upon the darkness, all sorts 
of phantoms; in some that power is simply a mechanic allection of the 
eye; others have a voluntary, ora semi-voluntary power to dismiss or 
to summon them; or, as a child once said to me when 1 questioned 
him on this matter, * I can tell them to go, and they go; but some¬ 
times they come, when I don't tell them to come.’ Whereupon I told 
him that he had almost as unlimited a command over apparitions, as 
a Roman centurion over his soldiers.—In the middle of 1817, I think 
it was, that this faculty became positively distressing to me: at night, 
when I lay awake in bed, vast processions passed along in mournful 
pomp; friezes of never-ending stories, that to my feelings were as sad 
and solemn as if they were stories drawn from times before CEdipus or 
Priam—before Tyre—before Memphis. And at the same time a cor¬ 
responding change took place in my dreams; a theatre seemed sud¬ 
denly opened and lighted up within my brain, which presented nightly 
spectacles of more tlian earthly splendour. And the four following 
facts may be mentioned, ns noticeable at this time : 

“1. That, as the creative state of the eye increased, a sympathy 
seemed to arise between the waking and the dreaming states of the 
brain in one point—that whatsoever I happened to call up and to 
trace by a voluntary act upon the darkness was very apt to transfer 
itself to my dreams; so that 1 feareid to exercise this faculty; for, as 
Midas turned all things to gold, that yet baffled his hopes and de¬ 
frauded his human desires, so whatsoever things capable of being 
visually represented I did but think of^ in the darkness, immediately 
shaped themselves into phantoms of tbg eye; and, by a process appa¬ 
rently no less inevitable, wheii thus once traced in faint and visiogary 
colours, like writings in sympathetic jok» they were drawn out hy the 

jrtl , ifH ' 
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fierce clientistry of my dreams, into insufTerable splendour that fretted 
my heart. 

2. For this, and all other changes in my dreams, were accompa¬ 
nied by deep-seated anxiety and gloomy melancholy, such as are 
• wholly incommunicable by words. I seemed every night to descend, 
not metaphorically, but literally to descend, into chasms and sunless 
abysses, depths below depths, from which it seemed hopeless that I 
could ever reasceiid. Nor did I, by waking, feel that I hnd reascended. 
This I do not dwell upon ; because the state of gloom which attended 
these gorgeous spectacles, amounting at least to utter darkness, as of 
some suicidal despondency, cannot be approached by words. 

“ 3. The sense of space, and in the end, the sense of time, were 
both powerfully affected. Buildings, landscapes, &c. were exhibited 
in proportions so vast as the bodily eye is not ntted to receive. Space 
swelled, and was amplified to an extent of unutterable infinity. This, 
however, did not disturb me so much as the vast expansion of time; 
I sometimes seemed to have lived for 70 or 100 years in one niglit; 
ilay, sometimes had feelings representative of a millennium passed in 
that time, or, however, of a duration far beyond the limits of any 
human experience. 

4. The minutest incidents of childhood, or forgotten scenes of 
later years, were often revived: I could not be said to recollect 
them; for if 1 had been told of them when waking, 1 should not have 
been able to acknowledge them as parts of my past experience. Bur 
placed as they were before me, in dreams like intuitions, and clothed 
in nil their evanescent circumstances and accompanying feelings, I rc - 
cognised them instantaneously.” (P. 156—159.) 


After thus defining and distributing into classes the particu¬ 
lar characteristics by which these morbid dreams, produced by 
a diseased state ol' the oro’aus, were distinguished from the 
ilreains of health, he proceeds to specify certain cases illustra¬ 
tive of the st atement above extracted. 


“ 1 had been in youth, and even since, for occasional amusement, 
a great reader of Livy, whom, I confess, that 1 prefer, both for style 
and matter, to any other of the Eornan historians; and 1 had often 
ielt as most solemn and appuling sounds, and most emphatically repre¬ 
sentative of the majesty of the Roman people, the two words so often 
occurring in Livy —Consul Romanus; especially when the consul is 
introduced in his militury character. 1 mead to say, that the words 
king—sultan—^legcnt, &c. or any other titles of those who embody in 
their own persons the collective majesty of a great people, had less 
power over my reverential feelings. I had also, though no great 
reader of history, made myself minutely and critically familiar with 
one period of English history, viz. the period of the ParliamerUary 
War, having been attracted by the moral grandeur of some wlui 
figured in that day, and by the many interesting memoiv.s which sur¬ 
vive those la.qniet times. Both these parts of ray lighter reading, 
having furniiihtid inC often with matter of redection, now fuinished me 
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with matter for my dreams. Often I used to sec, after painting upon 
the blank darkness a sort of rehearsal whilst waking, a crowd of ladies, 
and perhaps a festival, and dances. And 1 heard it said, or I said to 
myself, ‘ These are English ladies from the unhappy times of Charles I. 
These are the wives and the daughters of those who met in peace, 
and sat at the same tables, and were allied by marriage or by 
blood ; and yet, after a certain day in August, 1642, never smiled 
upon each other again, nor met but in the field of battle; and at 
Marston Moor, at Newbury, or at Naseby, cut asunder all tics of love 
by the cruel sabre, and washed away in blood the memory of ancient 
friendship.’—The ladies danced, and looked as lovely as the court of 
George IV. Yet I knew, even in my dream, that they Jiad been in 
the grave for nearly two centuries.—This pageant would suddenly dis¬ 
solve : and, at a clapping of hands, would be beard the heart-quaking 
sound of Consul Itomanus : and immediately came ‘ sweeping by,' in 
gorgeouspaludamcnts, Paulus or Marius, girt round by a company of 
centurions, with the crimson tunic hoisted on a spear, and followed by 
the of the Roman Legions." (P. 161—163.) 

He observes that in the early stage of his malady, his dreams 
liad dealt much in architectural scenery, proceeding before his 
imagination in an endless growth and re-production, with 

such pomp of cities and palaces as was never yet beheld 
by the waking eye, unless in the clouds.” To his architec¬ 
ture succeedcci dreams of silvery expanses of water. These 
haunted him so much that he began to fear that some dropsi¬ 
cal state or tendency of the brain might thus be making itself 
objective, and that the sentiimt organ might bo projecting 
itself as its own object. The waters now changed their cha¬ 
racter; from translucent lakes, shining like mirrors, they now 
became seas and oceans. 

** And now ca'mc a tremendous change, which, unfolding itself 
slowly like a scroll, through many months, promised an abiding tor¬ 
ment ; and, in fact, it never left me until the winding up of my case. 
Hitherto the human face had mixed often in my dreams, but not des¬ 
potically, nor with any special power of tormenting. But now that 
which I have called the tyranny of the human face began to unfold 
itself. Perhaps some part of my London life might be answerable for 
this. Be that as it may, now it was that upon the rocking W'aters of 
the ocean the human face began to appear : the sea appeared paved 
with innumerable faces, upturned to the heavens: faces, imploring, 
wrathful, despairing, surged upwards by thousands, by myriads, by 
generations, by centuries,—my agitation was infinite,—my mind 
tossed—and surged with the ocean;" {P. 167.) 

The Malay now begins to make a conspicious figure on the 
canvass. The associations connected with this personage trans¬ 
port the unhappy opium-eater to the shores and heart of Asia,; 
and here we have a most picturesque display of oriental gran¬ 
deur and terror. After giving certain reasons for his antipa- 
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thios with respect to the characters and habits of that distant 
world, he proceeds; 

“ All this, and much more than I can say, or have time to say, the 
reader must enter into before he can comprehend the unimaginable 
horror which these dreams of Oriental imagery, and mythological tor¬ 
tures, impressed upon me. Under the connecting feeling of tropical 
heat and vertical sun-lights, I brought together all creatures, birds, 
beasts, repdies, all trees and plants, usages and appearances, that are 
found in all tropical regions, and assembled them together in China or 
Indostan. From kindred feelings I soon brought Egypt and all her 
gods under the same law, 1 was stared at, hooted at, grinned at, 
chattered at, by monkeys, by paroquets, by cockatoos, I ran into 
pagodas: and was fixed, for centuries, at the summit, or in secret 
rooms; I was the idol; I was the priest; I was worshipped; I was sa¬ 
crificed. I fled from the wrath of Brama through all the forests of 
Asia: Vishnu hated me 1 Seeva laid wait for me, I came suddenly 
upon Isis and Osiris: I had done a deed, they said, which the ibis and 
the crocodile trembled at, I was buried^ for a thousand years, in 
stone coffins, with mummies and sphinxes, in narrow chambers at the 
heart of eternal pyraraid:^. I was kissed, with cancerous kisses, by 
crocodiles; and laid confounded with all unutterable slimy things, 
amongst reeds and ^Nilotic mud. 

I thus give the reader some slight abstraction of my Oriental 
dreams, which always filled me with such amazement at the monstrous 
scenery, that horror seemed absorbed for a while, in sheer astonish¬ 
ment, Sooner or later, came a reflux of feeling that swallowed up 
the astonishment, and left me not so much in terror, as in hatred and 
abomination of what I saw. Over eveiy form, and threat, and pu¬ 
nishment, and dim sightless incarceration, brooded a sense of eter¬ 
nity and infinity that drove me into an oppression as of madness. Into 
these dreams only, it was, with one or two slight exceptions, that any 
circumstances of physical horror entered. All befofe had been moral 
and spiritual terrors. But here the main agents were ugly birds, or 
snakes, or crocodiles; especially the last, 'the cursed crocodile be¬ 
came to me the object of more horror than almost all the rest. I was 
compelled to live with him; and (as was always the case almost in my 
dreams) for centuries. I escaped sometimes, and found myself in 
Chinese houses, with cane tables, &c*j! All the feet of the tables, 
sofas, Sec. soon became instinct with life: the abominable head of the 
crocodile, and his leering eyes, looked out at me, multiplied into a 
thousand repetitions; and I stood loathing and fascinated. And so 
often did this hideous reptile haunt my dreams^ that many times the 
very same dream was broken up in the very same way: I beard gentle 
voices speaking to me (1 hear erery thing when I am sleeping); and 
instantly I awoke: it waa broad.noon; and my children were standing, 
hand in hand, at my bed-side: come to ^ow me their coloured shoes,, 
or new frocks, or to let me see them dressed for going out. I protest 
that so awful was the transition from the damned croccdilef and the 
other unutterable monsters and i^mrtions of my. dreamsi to. the sight 
of innocent human natures and of infancy, that in the mighty and 
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sudden revulsion of mind, I wept and could not forbear it, as I kissed 
their faces.” (P. 169—172.) 

We will finish with two extracts, in each of which there is 
great grandeur of thought, expression, and imagery, and a cha¬ 
racter of awful melancholy. But whether the representations 
have been fabricated as specimens of what the writer stipposes 
may be the progeny of a diseased and teeming fancy, or were 
really furnished by his own dreaming experiences, is to us not 
absolutely clear. 

“ I thought that it was a Sunday morning in May, that it was Easter 
Sunday, and as yet very early in the morning. 1 was standing, as it 
seemed to mo, at the door of m 3 ' owfi cottage. Right before me lay 
the very scene which could really be commanded from that situation, 
but exalted, as was usual, and solemniaed by the power of dreams. 
There were the same mountains, and the same lovely valley at their 
feet; but the mountains were raised to more than Alpine height, and 
there was interspace far larger between them of meadows and forest 
lawns; the hedges were rich with white roses; and no living creature 
was to be seen, excepting that in the green church-yard there were 
cattle tranquilly reposing upon the verdant graves, and particularly 
round about the grave of a child whom I had tt*nderly loved, just as I 
had reall}' beheld them, a little before sun-rise in the same summer, 
when that child died. I gazed upon the well-known scene, and I 
said aloud (as I thought) to myself, * It yet w’ants much of sunrise; 
and it is Easter Sunday; and that is the day on which they celebrate 
the first-fruits of resurrection. 1 will walk abroad ; old griefs shall be 
forgotten to day; for the air is cool and still, and the hills are high, and 
stretch away to heaven; and the forest-glades are as quiet as the 
church-yard; and, with the dew, 1 can wash the fever from my fore¬ 
head, and then I shall be unhappy no longer.* And I turned, as if to 
open my garden'gate; and immediately I saw upon the left a scene 
far different; but which yet the power of dreams had reconciled into 
harmony with the other. The scene was an Oriental one; and there 
also it was Easter Sunday, and very early in the morning. And at a 
vast distance were visible, as a stain upon the horizon, the domes and 
cupolas of a great city—an image or faint abstraction, caught perhaps 
in childhood from some picture of Jerusalem. And not a bow-shot 
from me, upon a stone, and shaded by Judean palms, there sat a 
woman ; and I looked; and it was—Ann ! She fixed her eyes upon 
me earnestly ; and I said to her at length ‘ So then 1 have found you 
at last.* I waited: but she answered me not a word. Her face was 
the same as when I saw it last, and vet again how different! Seven¬ 
teen years ago, when the lamp-light fell upon her face, as for the last 
time 1 kissed her lips (lips, Ann, that to me were not polluted), her 
eyes were streaming with tears; the tears were now wiped away; she 
seemed more beautiful than she was at that time, but in all other points 
the same, and not older. Her looks were tranquil, but with unusual 
solemnity of expression; and I now gazed upon her with some awe, 
but suddenly her countenance grew diM, and turning to the mountaans, 
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1 jpcrceivcd vapours rolling between us; in a moment all had vanished; 
thick darkness came on ; and, in the twinkling of an eye, I was far 
away from mountains, and by lampdight in Oxford-street, walking 
again with Ann*—just as we walked seventeen years before, when wc 
were both children.*’ (P. 174-—177.) 

Once more, and then we shake hands with our opium-eater, 
almost sorry that his divorce from opium has terminated his 
dreams. 

“ As a final specimen, I cite one of a different character, from 1820. 
The dream commenced with a music which now 1 often heard in 
dreams—a music of preparation and of awakening suspense; a music 
like the opening of the Coronation Anthem, and which, like thatf gave 
the feeling of a vast march—of infinite cavalcades filing off’—and the 
tread of innumerable armies. The morning was come of a mighty day— 
a day of crisis and of final hope for human nature, then sufiering some 
mysterious eclipse, and labouring in some dread extremity. Somewhere, 
I knew not where—somehow, I knew not how—by some beings I knew 
not whom—a battle, a strife, an agony was conducting,—was evolving 
like a great drama, or piece of music ; with which my sympathy was 
the more insupportable from my confusion as to its place, its cause, 
its nature, and its possible issue. J, as is psual in dreams (where, of 
necessity, we make ourselves central to every movement), had the 
power, and yet had not the power, to decide it. I had the power, if 
1 could raise myself, to will it; and yet again had not the power, for 
the weight of twenty Atlantics was upon mo, or the oppression of in¬ 
expiable guilt, ‘ Deeper than ever plummet sounded,* I lay inactive. 
Then like a chorus, the passion deepened. Some greater interest was 
at stake; some mightier cause than ever yet the sword had pleaded, 
or trumpet had proclaimed. Then came sudden alarms : hurryings to 
and fro : trepidations of innumerable fugitives, I knew not whether 
from the good cause or the bad: darkness and lights: tempest and 
human faces : and at last, with the sense that all was lost, female forms, 
and the features that were worth all the world to me, and but a mo¬ 
ment allowed,—and clasped bands, and heart-breaking partings, and 
then—everlasting farewells! and with a sigh, such as the caves of hell 
sighed when the incestuous mother uttered the abhorred name of 
death, the sound was reverberated—-everlasting farewells! and again, 
and yet again reverberated—everlasting farewells !” (P. 177—179.) 

No book, we will venture to say, has ever so energetically de¬ 
picted the pleasures and pains of opium. The balance is cer¬ 
tainly very much on the side of the pains, looking only to its 
influence on the mind. The elFects of this baneful drug, how¬ 
ever, on the body, when taken for any but pure medicinal pur¬ 
poses, under the controul and discretion of professional ex¬ 
perience, are exhibited in sundry forms of disease, in squalid 
( nervation, and in accelerated old age. We trust our author 
1ms had enough of it; and as he probably has done dreaming, 
'^xcept according lo Ihe usage ol his ancestors, we may hope 
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for some useful products of his intelligent and active mind, 
without any thing of Messrs. Kant or Ricardo mingled in their 
substance ; who, as they have been the companions of his mor¬ 
bid existence, may not safely be associated with his sound 
waking, and sober creations. If he can resolve to turn his future 
thoughts to what is useful, in this age of abused intellect, we 
heartily wish him long to live in all ** the sober certainty of 
waking bliss.” « 
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tain Fniiii'is Romeo, an Italian, 
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A Second Address to the Land>owners of the United Empire. By C. C. Wes¬ 
tern, Esq. M. P. 2s. 

SCIENCE, MECHANICS, &C. 

A New System of Naval Architecture. By William AnnesJey. 4to. 
11 Plates. 15s. 

Transactions of the Geological Society. Part I. Vol. I. Second Series. 4to. 
24 Plates, li.lis.6d. * 

A Succinct Account of the Lime Rocks of Plymouth, being the Substance of 
several Communications read before the Members of the Geological Society, 
London. With 10 Plates. By the Rev. Richard llennah. Chaplain to the 
Garrison of Plymouth. Royal 8vo. 12i. 

TUEOl-OGY, SERMONS. 

Asaph, or the Hemnhutters, being a Rythmical Sketch of the Principal 
Events, and most remarkable institutions in the Modern History of the 
Church of the Unitas Fratrura, commonly called Moravians, &c. By one of 
its Members. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

On the Earliest Heresies; a Visitation Sermon, preached before the Bishop 
of London, Monday, July 1,1822. By the Rev. Archdeacon Goddard. Is. 6d. 

Substance of a Speech delivered by the liev. T. Gisborne, MA. on laying 
the Foundation Stone of the New Church at Burton upon Trent. 

The Constitution of the Character of Jesus Christ. In Two Parts. 8vo. 10s. 

The Scripture Character of God, or Discourses on the Divine Attributes. 
By Henry Foster Border, MA. 8vo. 7.9. 

An Attempt to illustiate the Book of Ecclesiastes. By the Rev. G. Holden, 
MA. 8vo. 10s. 

A Defence of the Deity and Atonement of .Tesus Christ, in Reply to Ram- 
Mohan-Roy, of Calcutta. By Dr. Marshmnn, of Serampore. 8vo. 7s. 

The Village Preacher, a Collection of short, plain Sermons, partly original, 
partly selected, and adapted to Village Instruction. By a Clergyman of the 
Church of England. 

Sennons, hy the Rev. BeaTe Post, LLD. Curate of Milsted and Frinsted, in 
Kent; in which such Words are explained in the margin as may not be likely to 
be understood by the uniafonned. 12nii). 4s. 

The New 'festamont, arranged and adapted for Family Reading; with 
Notes Practical and Explanatory. By a Layman of the Church of England. 
4to. 1/. 5$. 

voyages, travels, and topography. 

A Journal of a Voyage to Greenland, in the Year 1821. By George Manby, 
Esq. With nuraeroas Plates and Wood Cuts. 4to. U, 11s. 6d, 

A Guide to tlie County, of Wicklow; illustrated by Et^ravings, after the 
Designs of G. Petrie, and a large Map of the County, froiri an original Survey. 
By the Rev. G. N, Wrt^t, AM. Author of the Historical Guide to Ancient 
and Modern Dublin, and the Guide to theXake.s of KUlarney. Royal 18mo. 7s. 

Journal of a Tour through the Netherlands to Paris in 1821. By the 
Author of the Mtt|^Labtern. 8vo. 8s, , 

Don Antonio Dol Rio's Description of the Ruins of an ancient City in Spanish 
America; wRh Dr. P, E.Calnrera's Research into the History of the Ameri¬ 
cans, proving that a Connexion .existed between America and iome Ancient 
Nations. 4to« With 17 Plates, ll. 8s. 

An Historical and Topugrapbicat Essay upon the Islands of Corfu, Leucadia, 
Cephnlonia, Ithica, and Zante; with Remarks ^on the Character, Manners, 
and Customs of the lonians; Descriptions of Sceqjery, &c. Illustrated with 
Maps and Sketches^ ‘ Bf WilUa|n Goodisson, ABi. ^vo. 12s. 

A Joutiiey tb OasesMf Upper ..Rgypc. .By SirArclUbaldEdtnon- 

4t'oiie, Bai-t.‘'Plates, dvdl i0s". o4. . 
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Jir, resii'tive power of,against cannon-> 
balls, 291, 294. 

Jnselm, SI,, his opinion on the treat* 
inent of children, 326. 
uintinomianism, its errors, 346. 
Antiquities i Temple of Bacchus at 
Pjebel el Berkel, 2l4-~at Soleb,2l9. 
Archbishop^ authority of, over his suf¬ 
fragans, 185. 

Architecture^ of Palmyra and Balbec, 
61—at Ezra, 63—»it El Bara, 64— 
Ethiopian, 221—see also Antiquities. 
Argo, Isle of, 197—its beauty, 204. 
Articles of the Church, danger of mi¬ 
nute controversies regarding them, 
181—a protection to a candidate for 
orders, 188. 

Ascham, on severity towards children, 
326. 

Athanasian Creed, Mr. Scott's view of, 
342. 

Ainoyat, Memoire sur les Feux Yerli- 
enux, 283—account of the work, 
298. 

Sallistic pendulum, 285—Mr. Robins, 
287—experiments with, 291. 
Bamford, Essays on the discipline of 
children, 316—his objections to cor¬ 
poral pniiikhment, 318. 

Bampton Lectures, see Whaielp. 

Barton, B., his ‘ Napoleon,’ and * Vefscs 
on Shelley,’ 405—^general character of 
his poetry, 406—its moral excellen¬ 
cies, 408—its defects, 409---viHage 
scenery, 409—picture of it when d*- 
solated by war, 413—^^em on the 
BUD, 414—lines to Mrs. Hemans, 417 
—ditto to a lady, 419—Verses on the 
Death of Shelley, 419. 

Beccaria, his character as a theoretic 
writer, 9—remarks on the effects of 
the uncertainty of punishment, 38* 
Bell, Dr., his opinion respecting cor* 
poral punishment of children, 321, 
Belshazzar, gee Milmm. 

Benefice, form of iustiftution to 187. 


Benson, Rev. C., his Hulsean Lectures, 
120—their topics, 122—argument in 
favour of Christian miracles, 122— 
evidences for the Gospel, 126—guilt 
of intellectual sin, 128—attention to 
religious studies at the University 
enforced, 130—plan adopted to pro¬ 
mote this object, 131. 

Bible, internal evidence of its authen¬ 
ticity, 134—Scott's Commentary on, 
348. 

Bibk Societies, benedcial effects of, 272 
—Mr. Norris's attack on, 272—Mr. 
Scott's opinion of, .356—Mr. Hey’s 
assistance to the Bible Society, 313. 

Biblical Geography, 59. 

Biography, a valuable species of, 300 
—merit of Scott's Life, 372. 

Bishop of Peterborough, see Peterbo¬ 
rough, 

--- Gloucester, see Gloucester, 

Bishops, power of, in examination of 
candidates for orders, 185—impolicy 
of unlimited power in, 189—liave 
no power to dispossess a beiichced 
clergyman, summarhy, 190—remarks 
on their charges, 265, 

Blackstone, on the impolicy of exce.s- 
StVe punishment, 9, 17—anticipated 
^ reform of the penal laws, 34. 

British Review, 407—reply to the * Li¬ 
beral,’ 420* 

— -■ Museum, catalogue of the li- 

I brary, 466 —account of ditto, 473. 

Buonaparte, atrocities imputed to, 223 
—his extraordinary asseverations of 
innocence, 225—probable menial 
disquietude, 227—not gifted with 
powerful intellect, 227—his egotism 
and vanity, 228—his account of the 
battle of Waterloo, 228—his excul¬ 
pation of bis conduct at Jaffa, 231 
—plan for reducing our national 
debt, 234-rrea80Ds assigned by bin 
for bis abdication, 234—ibe view 
/ taken of bU diameter by Barton, 
409— liuei 00 a colomo ioti^oded by 
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him at Miiai), 465. See also Na~ 
poleon. 

Burkhardt, J., his Travels in Svria, &c. 
55—occasion of (hem, 56—his disco* 
verics, 57—-exppdi(ion to I)jcrash, 
70—value of bis labours, 81. 

Buxton, Mr., speech on the bill for 
mitigating severity of punishment in 
certain cases of forgery, &c. 1—his 
view of the subject, 16—instances 
adduced by him of false verdicts, 18 
—cogency of his arguments, 26. 
Bifron, Lord, his parody on Southey’s 
Vision of Judgment, 420—his real 
estimate of the British Review, 421 
—and the compliment he has paid to 
it, 422. 

Cambridge, regulations necessary to 
prevent the infringement of Sunday 
at, 131. 

Campbell of Ghnlyon, Col., singular fate 
of, 454. 

Cannon, experiments as to their wind* 
age, 289. See also Gunnery, 
Cannon-balls, see Gunnery, 

Caravans of pilgrims to Mecca, 70. 
Carnot, Sir H. Douglas’s observations 
on his principles of defence, 283—his 
vertical fire, 296—refuted by SirH. 
Douglas, 297. 

Castlereagh, Lord, 229. 

Catholics, gee Romish Church. 

Charges, Episcopal, danger of, to the 
Church, 257. 

Children, Essays on the discipline of, 
.316—on corpora) pnnishmentof, 317 
—how far it is warrantable, 320— 
discipline of, among the ancients, 323 
—how to be managed at schools, 332 
—reflections on the loss of children, 
344, 356—their pnwer of producing 
phantoms, 483, 

Christianity, direct and indirect influ* 
enceof,232—its fundamental doctrines 
not to be kept out of view, 249, 
rWn'stians, sects of in Syria, 62. 
Chronicles of Eri, 132—infidel princi* 
pics of that work, 133—errors of the 
translator, 133—possess neither ex¬ 
ternal nor internal evidence, 134—^ 
absurd extravagance, 142—the story 
not supported by tradition, 146^— 
contain palpable marks of con¬ 
trivance, 149—incongruities, 1.50— 
clumsy fabrication of the work, 155. 
Church of England, particular danger 
to be apprehended to, from a 
worldiy-^tainded ministry, 260—mo¬ 
tives wr particular cner^ at the 
present crisis, 261—its real peril 


mistaken, 266—the kind of reform 
wanted in, 266—its energy to be di¬ 
rected against the efforts of infi¬ 
delity, 268. See Clergyman. 

Church, Romish, see Romish. 
Churchmen, indifFerence in, 250. 
Classics, and profane literature studied 
by the early Christians, 467. 

Clergy, importance of their conduct, 
259—new motives for circnmspectiun 
in, 260—responsibility attached to, 
264—Seeker’s remarks on their du¬ 
ties, 265—with what views the cle¬ 
rical oflice should be engaged in, 
’241—conduct to be observed by, 
243—particular weight of clerical 
example, 266—new duties arising 
from the circumstances of the times, 
269—futility of the objections 
against evangelical clergymen, 276— 
example to clergymen, 278—pur¬ 
suits allowable to, 279—office of ma¬ 
gistrate not suitable to, 280—amuse¬ 
ments, 281. 

Clergymen, case of one presented to two 
livings, and institution refused, 176. 
Confessions of an English Opiwn-Euler, 
474—(he work desultory, and appa¬ 
rently without object, 475—defect 
in many popiiltir writers, 476—the 
first effects of opium-eating, 477— 
the difference between the indul. 
gence in opium and that of wine, 
478—indulgence in the former not 
becoming common, 479—pleasures 
of opium, 480—his attaclirocnt to 
winter, 481—his cottage, 482— 
pains of opium, 483—classification 
of the'author’s dreams, 483—his at¬ 
tachment to Roman history, 484— 
his horrible visions, 485—energetic 
powers of the writer, with a hint 
as to their application, 488. 
Cottage-retreat, picture of a, 4S2. 
Controversy, religious, 374. 

Cofincils of the Romish Church, appa¬ 
rently not directed by immediate in¬ 
spiration, 387. 

Crime, increased by severity of punish¬ 
ment, and its consequent uncer¬ 
tainty, 25—scale of, S3. 

Criminal Lave of England, 1 — moral 
character of laws, 3—capital pu¬ 
nishments, 4—criminal |||4e how fa¬ 
bricated, 5—objections to death as 
a punishment, 6—its popular eflfects, 
7—Montesquieu, 8—Beccaria, 9— 
Blackstone, 9—Athenian laws, 10 
—impolicy of excessive punishment, 
11—laws the morals of a state, 12— 
the duty of legislation, 12—character 
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tlie lilnglish juriaj>rii«!rnco, — 
iiir'ipf‘du*nry of-capital {>ltni^hlu(>nt 
for lai'fcny, la—undue fcieverit;y sub- 
voisive of llie oxccufion of law, tft 
—and leads to false* verdicts, 17 — 
ami perjury, SU—eflecl of itiakiiii? 
misdemeanors felony, 24— invfease 
of crimes, 27—Mr. Miller’s view of 
pitnisliinoiu, 29 —efficacy of cer- 
tatntj' of punishment, 33 —piopor- 
tion in punishments, 34 —the tlisere- 
tionary power of the ma^istrtttc to 
be narrowed, as mueh as possible, 
31'—Paley’s observation on oitr eri- 
iniual laws, 36 —Mr. Miller admits 
the necessity of revision of the sta¬ 
tutes, 39 —yet opposes Sir S. Ro- 
inillyand Air. Buxton, 40 —and con¬ 
tends for the expediency of capital 
piiaishmetU, 43 —incllicacy of trans¬ 
portation, 44. —prison discipline, 46 
—t<ital abulition of capital punish¬ 
ment luit contemplated, 49— proper 
eflVct of imprisonment, 60 —Mr. 
Alilier's ar^niacnts af^ainst reform in 
pii»on stated, aud discipline com¬ 
bated, 61 — 53 —this reform iiow- 
evet iiiiist be supported by the aholt- 
tioii of ninny abuses and nuisances 
now tolerated, 6t, 

Cubbabisft Arabs., 206. 

Cunt’da, reign of in Ireland, 137. 

Bar Ma/iass, S02. 

Death, punishment of. Sir M. Hales's 
ujiiniou of, 4—rem.'irks on, 9. 

Death-bed, no criterion of Christian 
character, 360. 

Dibdtu's Bibliographical Tour in 
France and (icnnany, 466, 

Dengola, travels to, 194-*—eilfered by 
AVaddingtou, 208—New Bongolu, 
193,204. , ' 

Douglas, Sir If. ‘ Obser#pitio»s on Car¬ 
not’s Principles of Defence233— 
Tieutise on Naval (iuiifu'ry, 233— 
t’xpi'i iuieiits and observations, 23*9— 
examples of the dangers Uf the car- 
ronade system, 293. 

Dreams, horrible ones produced by 
opium-on ting, 4S6, 488. ^ 

Bums, lliescu of, 67—their character, 
63—iio^lPtality, mauneis, and mili- 
taiy force, 69, 

Dublin, Aiehbisliop of, his Charge re- 
cominendeil, 282, note, 

Dunn, Mr. his Speech at the Hiber¬ 
nian Bible Society, rccoir.mendcd, 
274, note. 

Eclipse of the Sun, AVordsworth’s 
Stanzas on, 462. 

A OL. XX. NO. XL, 


liducahon, consequences of the Sjuvad 
of, 262 — pattinilaily a^. afi'ect-. 
iiig the cl«*igi and higher classes 
of society, 267—danger of Freiicli 
education, 270—Mr. ScoUN temarks 
on, 364—see also Chtldi cn, uiid. School 
Dheipline, 

End of Religious Controversi/, I)r. hlil- 
ncr’s, 374. 

FraswcMs, anecdote by, of extreme sc- 
v<*rity in a schoolmaster, ‘I’SS. 

Eri, Chronicles of, sec C/ironiiles. 

Ethiopia, Waddington aud Hunbury’s 
Visit to, 194—Dongola, Its character, 
aspeet, and population, 196—wo¬ 
men, l96 — buildings, 196—Dar 
Sheygya'sinterview with Mohauiined 
Edeniii, 199—the Virgin's Pas% 200 
—scarcity of provi -ioiis, 202—Suk- 
kot, Dar Maha*s, 202 - pass of the 
AVoter’s Mouth, 20.3—Dongola, 203 
—Golden Stone, 203—New Dongola, 
204i—Cubbabisli Arabs, 206 --l>ar 
Shejgya, 205—battle between the 
Sheygya and Turks, 206—-Alcinwe, 
203—pene.o between Shcygyri and 
Turks, 209 .— antiquities, 213— 
Tenipti: of Bacchus, 214.— Py • 
runiids, 215— Dongola, 216 — Nu 
biaii saints, 216—Nubian'manners, 
213—Temple at Soleb, 219—Ethio¬ 
pian architecture, 221—style of the 
woih. 221. 

Ev(tHge,licalclcrgpnm,ohjectMiX6 against. 
considered, 276, 

E'amify veorshtp, 314. 

Felony, 24. 

Fisheries, Highland, 456. 

Ftnsgipg,h% tendency, 330—and iiiefis- 
eacy, 331- 

‘ Force of Truth,' Scott’.s, extrnefs from, 
337—339. 

Forgery, disproportioned severity to¬ 
wards, and its efiVcti*, 23. 

France, luigcbieT arising from onr inti¬ 
macy with, 270. 

Franklin,iyT.,h\s liturgy for the w orship 
of the Sun, 166., 

French, their science, 299, 

GatomA, an ancient Irish hero, traditions 
respecting, 14,3. 

Geography, ancient, 53. 

Gloucester, Bishop of, bis charge, 257— 
its particular excellencies, 259—his 
prudent exhortation to hb clctgy, S62 

, -—urges them toedifyingco»dQCt,265. 

Grier, Rev. R., his ‘ Reply to the Ena 
of Religious Controxirrsy,* 3t4r*-lms 
not touched upon the claims of the 
Romish Church to infallibility, 375— 

2 K 
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puinls (>«i( llii- I'alUcy uf J)i, TMiIht’^ 
leasonin^’,, .S81—hts cojiwn lod liim of 
inisrep»c5PiitatioH, 40J, 

Utinnfi\i/, (hoory and pra< iirt‘ of, 283— 
writiT, on, 284"—j^rt-nt rebislance of 
the air against a ball, 284—Di. Ilul- 
toii's eAp»'rimeiits on she velocities of 
balls, ypi(>—llohinn’ ballistic pendo- 
luiii, 2H7—Sir H, DotiUikis’s evprii 
mcnls re'-iii'iiiiig u indajjc, 281)—ditto 
as t o till' res I it a tire of ai r, 21) I —si iigiila r 
fact of pov^der igniting from poi eli ¬ 
sion by a bull,21)2—objections against 
short guns, 293—danger of the car- 
roiiude system, 293—experiineiits oti 
the resistance of fluids, 294—terminal 
velocities,29a—Cainol’y vertical fire, 
296—Sir 41. Dougins’ refutation of 
Carnot, 297—Auzoyat'-s work, 298 
—scientific merits of the French con¬ 
sidered, 299—Lagrange, 299. 

Tfail, velocity of, 290. 

JiamiUon, Di., on the conduct of a 
Chri>(ian ministry, 261. 

Ilanlntni, his travels with Wfnl- 

dington, 191—ariitice practised by, 
213. 

Huppiiicss, our estimate of, 174, 

Jtarrii, catalogue of the library of the 
Roytil InstilulioB, 465. 

Ilemans^ Mrs., lines lo, by Barton, 417. 

Hey, \4tn,. Life of, 300—early years 
and ediiealioii, 301—piety and firm¬ 
ness of character, 302—religmiis prin¬ 
ciples, 303—professional application 
and mental powers, 304—habits of 
study, 30j—establishes himself at 
Leeds, 300—icquaintance with Dr, 
Priestley, 307—liis lameness, 307— 
his fortitude and resignafiuri, 308— 
professional skill, .308—conduct as a 
magistrate, 309—political exerlions, 
310—his aid to the Bible Society, 313 
■—excmplarv domestic coiulnet, .314 
—death, 31.5, 

IHero^lyphhs, 203. 

Higlilamkrs, Sketches of the Character, 
&c. of, 422—rceeiit estimation of the 
Highland character, 423—the seat of 
commerce formerly In the Highlands, 
425—their culture of the arts, 42.5— 
former cultivation, 426—defective 
history, 428—probable antiquity of 
Clans, 428—Feud of Garth and Mac- 
ivor, 431—f.'iteof the Gbin of Glenco, 
435—cruel ittassacre of them, 4.37 — 
avetsioii of the l-lighianderg to the Ite- 
volutioh, 4.38—imiionfil characteris¬ 
tics, 439—^their forbearance, 440-^ 
law* enacted regulating their dress, 
440—death of Munro,44l.—ditto of 
Campbell of Glcaure,442—extinction 


III (ilaiis, 411—Riib Roy iVIai'gietiM , 
44 >—Mor Cuineron, 448—iiistuuc.^ 
of the severity of public opiiiiun 
iitnoiigtiirllighlaiidcrajdoO—r eligioii.s 
ch.iracter, 4,51~tnodcrn jiroprietor'., 
456 -popular c>.ti!i!ate of the H'gli- 
Intid character, 457. 

Holy C«nd. sec Syria. 

IJvritley, Bishop, his rcmai-k.i on minor 
dilterenees of religious opinion, IS2. 

lluhean Letlura, for 1820, see 
acrountof their institution and object, 
121 . 

IJutlon, Dr., Tracts on the Matliemulirs, 
283—experiments on the velocities of 
cannon-balls, 280—ditto on the re¬ 
sistance of fluids, 294—his inei its, 299 
—Lagiangc’s projected report on,299. 
« 

Ja^lfa, Buonaparte’s ju'^titication of !i s 
coiulwct at, 231, 

Infallibility of the Itnmish Church, .‘>7 1 
—-the importniiee of this doCiiiiK' iii 
eontroversy between Protestant ism 
and Popery, 277—no credentials of 
it possessed fay the Romani-ts, 

Infidels, present extraordintii \ /<m! of, 
‘208. 

Imfituticn to a benefice, form of, 187. 

Ireland, original population of, 132— 
traditions reporled by Nennius, 1.30 
—reign of Cuneda, 137—Welsh tra¬ 
dition, 137—Bede’s uccnunl of (he 
arrival of tlie Piets, 138—all Irisli 
tradition derives the popiilaiiou of 
Ireland from Spain, 139—variotti le¬ 
gends, 110—legends respecting Par- 
tholan iiticl Nimcch, 141 — v.-iriou'- ac¬ 
counts compared, 112—ab-urdity of 
the fabricators of later legends, 112 
—traditions respecting Caiamh, I t.'l 
—history of Feniiis, Jit—of Niiil, 
115—0’Conrtor’.s work, compated 
with these fables, 146—Us incon- 
gniities, 1.50—‘ Wiiling of vliolus,’ 
I6I—design of the woik tosnliveit 
the authority of the Bible, 1.50—i)r. 
Wood’s' Inquiry,’ 1.58—ixaiiniiaiioii 
of various tradition-, 158—defeeis of 
Dr. W.’s worlt,' 160—concluding ic- 
marks on Ireland, 16.3. 

Ismael Pacha, trail of generosity in, 205 
—defeats the Slieygya, 2 fl| ^his cm- 
elty,207—generosity towWds the son 
of Malek Chowes, 208—interview 
with Waddington, 209—Kurtipcaus 
in his service, 209. 

Ismaylys, a religious sect, 6.5—their en¬ 
mity with (he Anzeyrys, 66. 

Julia Severa, by Sismondt, 82—design of 
the work, 84—want of interest, 85— 
particular merits, SG—sketch of the 
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8(ury, 87—tours, 89 —mins of ll«>so- 
tiiiDum, 93. 

Junes, pious perjuries of, *22. 

.Lagrange, his purposed report of Dr. 
lluttou’s investigations oil (htnnery, 
299. 

Law, Criminal, see Criminal, 

Laws, Atheniuii, lO —importanceoflaws 
to morals, 12—exhibit the spirit of 
public opinion, 12—rendered ioetfec- 
livo b>' undue severity, 16—effects of 
their severity in cases ot forgery, 23— 
a fniidamental principle of law, 29— 
importance of certainty in, 29. 

Jjenkv., Mr. editor of Durckburdt's tra¬ 
vels, 50, 

Lectures, theological, various, 120. 

—- Hampton, sec If'/iately. 

-liiilseaii, see Bftmon. 

J,fgi’n(ts\ siiicicnt Irish, 13S. 

IjCgislation, irs duly, 12. 

Lllii'r,;i, the, 4‘~'0. 

I. i’n'iiilify, ns a cliaiactcrislic of the 
.'ige, how far l.nidable, 23a--dangei» 
of excess in, in tuacters of reiigion, 

2-10. H, 

Libraries, Public, 406—their purpose, 
407—liibraries of the Parly Clnist- 
ians, 407—of the Arabians, 408—Li- 
biaries at Paris, 408—of the Hntish 
IMnseiiin, 471—various eoileclions 
and MSS., 472—legulutions respeet- 
i!i» tlie library, 473—other libraries 
in Lotidnn, 474, 

l.ij'c, of IVin, Hey, 300. 

- Hcv. T. Scott, .3.70. 

t.nuUeg, Mr. an episcopal clergyman of 
Dlenorcliy, anecdote respecting, 452. 

Lift rat y rel/cs, often piibli.slicd inconsi¬ 
derately, 105. 

Liverpool, l.oid, Mr. Norris' ptmiphlet 
against, 27.3. 

IjOcusI.s, 7(). 

London, public libraries in, 474. 

J. iindanderry, Lord, 229, 472. 

MacatVach, I)i. hi-s misrepre.sentation 
ot (he ilighland character, 4.57. 

Manu leaks, their art i val at Dar Mahass 
and lic.-ichcry, 197—improvemenU 
at New Diiiigola, 198. 

Mawesertpis, In the Biiiish Museum, 
472. 

jWrtj ////■ of Lilioi ft, sec Mthncin, 

M,nih, liisliop of, his luiemperate cen- 
siiic, 270. 

fiJcnioiKtls of a 7’oiti' on (he Continent, 
Wordvu 01 th's, 4.'!9. 

Mr., l,iti(Miry »iito the present 
‘-LUC ol 'lie Sidiutc and Ctimuml 
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Haw, I—apparent spirit of his woik, 
14—disputes the etbracy of mild 
laws, 27., 3.5—tuinuts the necessity 
for a rcvisal of the statutes, .39—ob- 
servalioDs oti priboii-tliseiplioe, 16—> 
fiiteitains little hopes of tefoimiiig 
criminals, 51—his objections against 
a reform of prisou-discipliue com 
baled, 53. 

Milman, bis Martyr of Antioch, and 
Belshazzar, 94—the chastity of his 
style liot adapted to populaiity, 98 
—subject of the martyr, 98—hymn to 
ApoMUj, from do. 99—Maigarita’s 
I'onversion,# 194—chorus of Dhiis- 
liaiis and hcalhcus, 107; Helsliaz- 
zar, 113—hyinii of (he pi icsts, 113— 
his style too uniformly sweet, 119. 

Mdner, Dr. bis ‘ laid of Heligioiis 
Controversy,’ 371—tharaeter of bis 
attacks on Protestantism, 370—his 
view of the controversy between flic 
ProtestJint and Pomisli eluirches, 
,'178—pob’inieul dexteiity, .378—fal¬ 
lacious inode of arguing, 384:—b»s 
characteristics of the ttuc church, 
400—his'garbled and suppressed evi¬ 
dence, 402—convicted of thisebarge 
by Mr, Drier, 404. 

Milton, bis remarks on the punishment 
of pupils, 327. 

MiracUs, Christian, evidence of, 122, 
124—refutation of Hume’s reasoning 
iigainst, 12S—^iirctended miracles in 
false religions, 124. 

Mohainined .All, 198. 

Monnmem exposes dans ic C.i!iinct des 
Mcdaillesde la Hibliothequc du Hoi, 
400. 

Moreau, death of, 230. 

MuntesyuiCu, oil puitisiinienls, 8, 11, 1.1. 

Montrose, Duke of, Kob Hoy’s (jiiairel 
with, 440. 

‘ Napoleon in luxihT '-23—tlic exculpa¬ 
tions ntfered by Huonaparfe, 223-— 
as'.crt.. his .nnorcnce, in die most nn- 
qimldieil miiimcr, 225—battle of Wa- 
ti'floo, 228—death of Moreau, 23t)— 
allaii at.)alfa, 231. See Buouapaite. 

*■ ]\apolton,' llaiIon’s, 407 e.\tracts, 
409, &c. 

ISational Debt, Hmmapaitc's advice for 
clearing oil, 2.51. 

A'aoff/ Gunn< i n, see Gunnery. 

jVennius, In-.iccmint of the popidadon 
of Ireland, 130, and compared with 
those of the Holds, 142—hi.s collcc- 
lion- lOl. 

Sew Pont^olit, -OL 

\>fe, 

>) 
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Nurrh, Mr. his attack on Bible Socie- 
ties, 272—on Lord Ijiverpoo!, 273 
(note)—character of his pamphlet, 
27-1 (do.) 

Novdi,, iitstorical, objections against, 
H3—Sismoudi’a reinarks on, bj-pe- 
ciiliar merits of those of the author of 
Wavcrley, 8-1. 

Nuftians, 19ti~—Nubian scenery, 203— 
Sheiks or Saints, 216—manners, 2IB 
—ruins,219. 

O'Connor, his Chronicles of ilti, 132, 
142. 

O'Meara, his ‘ Napoleott in E.\ile,’ 223 
—giutefut for the attentions shown 
him by Buonnparte, 22*4—plan of 
hi.t. work and moral aU’orded by it, 
226—his descriptive powers, 235. 

Opium-Eater, see Con/esaions. 

(^ium, its edccts contrasted with those 
of wine, 478—the use of it not be¬ 
coming prevalent, 479—terrific vi¬ 
sions produced by, 4b6, 4S8. 

Oriiihm, the ItouKui schuolmaster, 323. 

Tilley, admits the necessity for precision 
in jienal laws, 34. 

Pat is, Libraries at, 468,—Royal Li- 
biary, 4G8.-~JV]azariije Library, City 
Library, &c. 470. 

Pai ish-Sthooh, how to be reudcied ef- 
lieu nt, 262. 

Purty-feelin^, in matters of religion, 
the use and abuse of, 238—division 
of tiic subject, 241—defect and excess 
oi part y'teeli)>g,244—di finitioiiuf it, 
217- -how atrecifd by natural tempe- 
lament, 2l8~iiidilfeiencc of Chorch- 
itit'!,', 250. 

Vait cnu;\-‘, Ciiurch_, importniice of a 
r ight uic of, 2.59. 

Pent'iion, liis ‘ Life of Iley,’ 300— 
met its Us a w I iter, 31.5. 

PcmlvAuui, hallistic, 28.5, 287. 

Perjury, in .Suiies, the elVect of undue 
seventy ill the laus, i.'2, 

Peter, St, his reputetl successors not 
gifted with infallibility, .385—iie 
hirneelf being fallible,386. 

P, terhojongh. Bishop of, his speech oti 
the presentation of a petition against 
his exatpination questions, 175—cause 
oftlse pflition, 176—his reply, 177 
—objections to tlic spnil <ii his inno¬ 
vations, 178—hardship of these ques¬ 
tions, 179—impolicy of this stretch 
of authority, 180-^dangers arising 
from the coiitrovetsy, IH)—the mea¬ 
sure opposed to the sentiments of 


other prelates, 182—extent of a Bi¬ 
shop's authority in examination, 185. 

Pe/lf-Radcl, Reciserclics snr lev Biblto- 
thcqiiej Aiuk'iiucs et iioderiics, 466. 

Piets, traditions as to tiieir settli'nient 
in Britain, 1 38 . 

Pociry, see Barton, Mibnan, IVords- 
u'orlh. 

Police, nuisances tolerated by, .54. 

Popery, see Romish Chunk. 

Preaching, opposite ilcl'ccts in, 247. 

Priestky, Dr. Mr. HevN acquaintance 
with, .300. 

Prison Discipline, iniproveineRts in, ob¬ 
jected by Mr, j^liller., on account of 
its expense, 47—and as dclcating the 
primary object, punislimeiit, 48— 
greater efficacy of icformed prison 
discipline, 50. 

Professional app’ication, necessity of, 
to a religious characier, 301. 

.Prolestautisin, Dr. MiIiki’s, writings 
against, 376—its fi.ndamrntal tenet 
founded in erior of the infallibility 
of the Romish ehtueh be concedeil, 
378, 

Pi^it, the dignity of, 17 1. 

capital, ill efit cts arising 
from, when indisCjriinirKiie, 7—Mon¬ 
tesquieu’s remarks on exrcs.sivc, 8— 
impolicy of, when excessive, as lend¬ 
ing to inDpiiiiily, 11 ~ inevpedieiicy of 
capital piinisliinents for larceny, 15 
— pioof of tiieir ill (eruienev, 27 — 
certainty mere efficacious than seve¬ 
rity, 33. 

Efustin, use of, in matters of leliginn, 

v5 I •»* 

liifonit in iiiurah, how to be efUiducted, 

C.J- r. 

Religion, the use of reason and private 
judgment waiiantcd in, .380, 

Religious sects m Syria, the Isii.a^ lysand 
Anzeyivs, 6.5—Dmsi", 67. 

tlepcntunce, 3.‘i8, 

liok Roy Mociingor, 15*-. levcnge on tin* 
Duke of Monirose, 4 15—exploits of, 
446 , 

Robins, Mr. his expciiiiients in gunnery, 
2hl—Miller’s ti.in*.lation of his w'ork 
on gnnnerv, 285—ins U.iHistic pen¬ 
dulum, 2H7. 

Robinson, Mr. 11. Kirk Winte’saccount 
of, 168, 

flomiliy, Sir S. his ohsei vetioiis on the 
criminal law, 1— objects to discre- 
tionary powm in Tdagistrales, .30— 
contends for stated pet aUics to s[)e- 
citied olfences, .3,5—liii oiis'M valioiis 
on Haley, .37—what at Is he wished 
to repeal, 40. 
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f'timiih Church, Dr, Milun’!, anil Mr. 

Winks, .‘ri4—IIS claims lo in- 
railibiliry ixil iioiiccil by i!i<* lallcr, 
.S7.I— Dr, M’s jiolciiiiral wrilin<*(i, 
.‘17*1—(hcdiu'lrinc tif infalllbililv tiic 
liiiiic of llic conlrovci-V between Ihi-. 
and (lie I’roteslfinl cliuicli, ‘Ml — 
jirisatejndf'tncnt denied by tile Ro- 
Mii-sli clinreb, but warranted by Serij)- 
liice, and by Dlirisl biniself, 

.;,st —inostaf its particular doeti iin's 
tiniiidi'd on tradition, ;ibl—its iiifal- 
i'bilitv not proved by itsdivines, 

—their I'rroneoiis rciianiitii’ and per- 
pU’vilv, —how fur its ]»releiidoiis 
• Ilf infallibility snpporred by t!i.' 
coiiil'h't of lO' iKils, oS7—the doc¬ 
trine of its tubvir-ive of 

fi 'e iiii|i'ir.'. ■' ,.S lias no eiedenlials 
of infillibilitv, —the iib'^iii'd nn- 
ihni it V as ‘,1 lined lo 1 1 aditioii, —the 
■'pllitof tiiis < linrch hiialtered, .‘JDa — 
so jiiii-ti s of it'- adsioealcSj.SO?—iiions- 
ti-'in-. dortriiT of ■titiiisubhlantiatHni, 
.!b7—Its nnpiely, .SOS—divi'-ions 

willi'ti the pale of Ibis elmrch, dOO— 
no iiniforniily of opinioti even anion^ 
its own menvbers, 401 — the fatliers 
tiarbled by Dr. Mi!ner,(o favour the 
lioctiiiK- of traninbsta«itiafion, RW 
• -Mr. Drier’s ceii-urr I'f Dr. W, 1(15. 

iiiijliif ImtihUinn, cataloiiue of the Li- 
tiiarv, 'RHi. 

Uoiiul lAhiat'j,ni Paris, 108. 

S.ih.'mth-bc in biilb life, dancer 

iiMi! impoluy of. ^10.'}—'iieieas'd by 
(.111 •! I 'iiia< y M -I b tbc t'onlloent,‘'J7 1, 
.S',,',;(oiH'ii/, d.j.ii cr of iie dei 1111;;, 170. 

.'•7 Ciii/t, ntiifii.ucd l)y Dr. Milner In 
siipjioit I i.‘doctrine of trai’.siibst.'in- 
ti.i'.io'i, 

N,'. til! O'AJf.iia's dcsirijitinn of, 
sj.'.', — 1) :ii;.i'-- i'c.iii. —1*1 aiiation 
llon-c, Loii'tw ood, ‘'"0. 

Sc/ioul impi’ovcnient 

required wiili respect to coijHoal 
pnnishiiiPiit. 8)7— tlie ple.i iii^ed for 
it, 317— its evil coom qiicncc-, .MO—■ 
whether aiiliimizeil by stMpiiire,.‘J‘20 
—(liecnin and Roman d'scipliiie, 

—its cnieltv, .‘1-.8—opinions of liii- 
^lish writeis, St. Aiisi ho, ‘i‘i4 — \o- 
ehain, O-O —Milton, South, — 
Inrmei severity at oiir ttiaiiiioar 
School, 8'i'8—decline of (Ins liar-li- 
iiess, .‘120—lio^^ing. .'iSO—eoiporiit 
punishment aiwiiiii from defi’Clive 
nitllias'einent, .8)8—iiieliicacy of on- 
due and indwciiininatc coircttion, 
.885—sal lit,in illiitsof ills nevv -y- 
slein of edm’aliiHi, 8 j'c. 


Schoufinnslt r't, (he iqir.dicioiis loode of 
cha-tiscnient adopte 1 by, .817 —their 
avoeaiioii lem'li ied vevatioiis hy eoii- 
tiiuied aevi*tit\ and alteicaiioii, 8,8‘i 
—(heir iiiisii!.ina,;<'aieiil of pupils, 
888 . 

Scotliind, tile se.it of its a;nvernineiit re-v 
moved to the I,ovi land-., 121—its 
eoinineroe fornieiIs rained on in the 
Hi.iblands, 425—coiiseinienees of the 
ehanjie of file seat, of ^ovetnmeut, 
427—clanship, 420. 

Si'oft, Rev. T., life cif, 88(1—his I’diiea- 
tion, eo'uersinii, 8.87—state of mind 
on I'ntctin!'' oideis, .8,80—ctlei't of 
Sooiiiaii ilceii iiies on him, .880—his 
view of lii'i duties as' a iiniiister, .'{-IS 
— riiei’.aiatance with Mi. Newlnil, 

.'j i -lenoitiiees t.iid-p1a\ina;, 848 — 

rrtlectioris on (he loss of cbildien, 88 f 
—Iieeomes curate of OIney. 815— 
protests iijrtiiiist An(inomianisii),84ti— 
duti s at file Leek Hospital, 817 — 
(lomiiveiilni v on the llilitc, IMS—po- 
litie.vl pamphlet'., 810—I'Issays, 850— 
advice to his -•oil, 8.')2—slate of mind 
at the tipproieti of de.tth, .8.),5— ad¬ 
vice to a Minus hid V,850--his illness, 
.86)—death, .862-Ml. WDson’s eii.t- 
lactcr of htiti, 8i>.5—his w ritiii'is, ,871 
—p.cncral remarks on his ihariiitcr, 
.872. 

Scrijflitir, (i.'Hi-l iti.iris info Indian lan- 
guajics, f'l”—eiioi's III, aiisiiio 

fi om tiaiwi I ib. rs, 8S0. 
t'.-iii 1 Iciodiiliis’ lestiinony, and 

,!ii-tiii’s t‘i I or I e ,pc( lilt", I .jO. 

S.‘l~.cn, 3}., .'.'7. 

.Vii'/ac, Au'lilii-’v'i). Ills pictiiic of ()c~ 
iK'.i) diitiT'-, 2(i,5. 

filnUiti. 1*. R. ft irtoa’h poem on, 110. 
Sficiiff'iti, Arabs, lOb -battle with the 
4'iii ks, t'O'i— ji'S'iie with ditto, 200. 
tiixr/ioniU, Ills ‘ .I'lii.i Seveia,’ H2—liie- 
rtiry eh.uadi r, S8. 

Skclr/in of the /liejdatidors, 422. 
tloiiiiirmhm, Mr. .Sioti’s lemaiks on, 
880. 

.S7i/ii», liwsof. It). 

Soiiiicfs, letiiaiks on, -160—Iiy Words- 
w Of til, Kil—4(i5 

Sliiir, Hail of, lii.s conduct lovi arils 
Dlenco, 18(1. 

Slciviirl, Col. D. b's sketches of the 
lli'dilaiidei'i, 422—intiuest of (he 
vvoik, 422—autiioi’s aftaehment (o 
the ‘T'c, h'l'id character, vS;i. 4.5.5. 
Siiuiril'i, advice to, 811.5. 

Suez, 76. 

Sun, poem (o, bv Railon, It 1. 

Suhl.i'i, .lecntuit of, ‘.'(>2. 
s /ifrf inJ h'li li'i'ii l.ntu!. litiii khaidt * 
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travels in, 55—arcnimt of the puhii- 
ratioi>, 5()—maps, 57—-iliscoveries of 
anru'iil sites, 57—IVioUol Hor, Asfa- 
rotli, 58—^illustrations of biblical 
gcof^raphj. 69—commencement oftbe 
author’s travels from Damascus, 61 — 
the temple Kubet Dtiris, 5fah!e, 61— 
Christian sects, 62—the Isinaylys, 65 
—Tri pol i ,67—the Druses, 67—Meza- 
rcib, 70—Pilgrims, 71—inhabitants 
of the Ilaouran, their cookery, 78— 
and hospitality, 74—Suez, Id- 
Mount Sinai, 77—perils in the de¬ 
sert, 79. , 

TertulUan, passage of against heresy, 
896—its absurdity, 897. 

Towrs, sk "tch of, in the middle ages, 89. 

Transportation^ ineOicacy of as a pu¬ 
nishment, 44. 

Transtthstantiationt its monstrous ab- 

/ surdity, 397. 

jT/aueV, Burckhardfs, 55, sec Stfria— 
Waddington’s, 194, see Et\iopia. 

Trent, council of, 8ST—its canons, 389 
—partiality of its proceedings, 390 
—iis fallibility, .892—and absurdi¬ 
ties, .898—its decrees respecting the 
eucbaiist, 397. 

Vufgafe, curious decree of the Council 
of Trent, respecting, .892—the extra¬ 
ordinary degree of authority imputed 
to it by Tiriuus, 393. 

Wadflingtnn, Joiiinal of a Visit to 
Lihiopia, 19i—ciiptnre of Achmet, 
an Arab,20!—interview with Tsmael 
Pasha, 208—second ditto, 210— 
obliged to return, 2! 1-jealousy en** 
tcriained of him and Mr. Danbury 
by the Christians in the Pasha's suite, 
212 . 

War, 414, 

Waterho, battle of, Napoleon’s account 
of, 228. 

IVavcrleti, ])rotofype of the character 
of Gellatly in, 451. 


Whatflif, Mr., on the use and abuse 
of party-fccliiig in matters of reli¬ 
gion, 237—excellence of his work, 
240—anangement of the subject,241 
—repetitions, 242—particular me¬ 
rits, 245—style, 246—definition of 
party-feeling, 247—how modified by 

* temperament, 247 — remarks on 
preaching, 248. 

Wtiiie, 11. Kirk, remains of, vol. iii. 

165— the publication ill-judged, 166 
.—excellence of the prose extracts, 

166— bis letter to Mr. Almond, 167 
sense of the necessity for Christian 
humility, 169—advice to his brother 
respecting the Sacrament, 170—-some 
poems introduced with littk pru- 
(dcnce, 172—^the dignity of the pu pit, 

174—our estimate of happiness, 174 
—the effect of the serious pieces 
soinewbcit counteracted by flic ad¬ 
mission of levities, 175. 

Wilberfoicc, Mr., Rev, T. Scott's re¬ 
marks on his ‘ Practical View,’ .854. 

Wilson, Mr,, his character of the Rev. 
T. Scott, 360, 365. 

Wine contrasted with opium, 478, 

Winter, its peculiar enjoyments, and 
supeiiority to the other seasons, 481. 

Wood, Dr., his * Enquiry, respecting 
the Primitive Inhabitants of Ireland, 
&c.' 132—rctnurks on, 15b—its de¬ 
fects, 160. 

Woolwich, resultats de quelques expe¬ 
riences failes a, 283. ■ 

Wordsworth, Mr., Ilia Memorials of a 
Tour on the Continent, 458—pos¬ 
sesses genuine creative powers, 4.58 
—^sonnets by, scenery of Namur and 
Liege, Rhine, 461—Lake of Thun, 
Eclipse, 462—sky-prospect, 46.8. 

Ken, Sir J,, dangerous situation of, in 
the engagement on Lake Ontario, 
from the carronadc system, 29.8. 
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